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Faith or Works? 


T is a long time since New Year's day fell at a juncture 
when the immediate future was so hard to forecast 
as it is to-day. In the next article an attempt is made to 
probe some of the grim mysteries of the great international 
game of power politics; and on pages 11 to 17 of this issue 
of The Economist we inquire at some length whether the 
economic auspices point to continued prosperity or to 
onsetting decline. : 

The conclusions of our survey, which is concerned solely 
with diagnosis and makes no attempt to formulate policy, 
need only be briefly and dogmatically summarised here, 
since the full argument is within easy reference. It is be- 
coming clearer each succeeding week that the economic 
climate has changed in the last few months. Between 
August and October British recovery reached its summer 
solstice, and there has been since then a slight but percep- 
tible recession in almost all the different fields of enter- 
prise. There is not, however, in economic affairs, any 
astronomical inevitability of decline from high summer 
to the dark days of midwinter. If some further upward 
Stimulus can be provided there is no reason why the 
present high level of output in this country should not 
be broadly maintained, even though it is unlikely that there 
Will be any considerable further increase. A successful 
economic policy, that is to say, may perform the biblical 
Miracle of making the sun stand still, though it is unlikely 
to raise it still higher in the heavens. And in any case, even 
if this success cannot be achieved, there is no reason to 


anticipate a sudden eclipse, or anything more drastic than 
a gradual decline. 

The obvious practical conclusion to be drawn from this 
analysis is that economic statesmanship should be prepar- 
ing itself to fight a battle in defence of our present 
prosperity. The Government have hitherto chosen to wage 
this battle with the weapons of faith. Before Parliament 
adjourned, the PRIME MINISTER once more denied that 
there was any threat of a slump, declared that “ this 
country is in a far better position to meet any temporary 
decline in trade than at any time since the War,” and 
condemned talk of depression as “not only exaggerated 
but dangerous,” and he has reiterated the same view this 
week in a New Year message to the Conservative Party. 

This attitude has considerable logical justification, It 
is a commonplace that public psychology plays a very 
large part in the causation of economic fluctuations, and 
in the very earliest stages of a downward movement it 
is the soundest of policies to do nothing to disturb, and 
everything to maintain, the highest degree of public con- 
fidence in the continuance of recovery. It is becoming 
more and more questionable, however, whether the time 
for such a policy has not already passed. The dishearten- 
ing returns of unemployment in November were only 
the most obvious of many signs which must by now have 
convinced the majority of thinking men that there is some 
change in the economic atmosphere. When, in such cir- 
cumstances, the public authorities persist in declaring that 
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nothing is or can be wrong, there is a danger lest the effect 
of their declarations should be to persuade the public that 
they are either out of touch with the facts or unwilling 
to accept them. The fate of MR HooveEnr’s very similar 
endeavours in the winter of 1929-30 should be a standing 
warning against any too long-maintained reliance upon 
faith-healing alone. 

The search for a more positive policy is not an altogether 
easy one. It so happens that almost all of the specifics 
usually prescribed to guard against trade depression are 
not available in our present circumstances. Cheap money, 
for example, is one of these, but the rates of interest in the 
money market and the gilt-edged market could hardly be 
much reduced below their present level. Expansion of the 
basis of credit is another device that has been fully utilised, 
to such effect that the banks are already carrying an 
unusually high proportion of investments. Depreciation of 
the pound, which brought great relief to the British 
economy six years ago, could not be tried again without 
evoking reprisals that would rob it of all useful effect. The 
chief item of the “doctor’s mandate” in 1931 was the 
balancing of the Budget. Whether or not that would be a 
sound policy for to-day, it cannot be done so long as foreign 
anxieties prevent us from abandoning the costly re- 
armament programme. Even that dubious narcotic, another 
dose of industrial protection, is fortunately far removed 
from practical politics at the moment. 

There is only one policy left for adoption, and that is the 
policy usually and somewhat misleadingly described as 
“public works.” Within the last few weeks both Sir 
ARTHUR SALTER and Mr J. M. Keynes have publicly 
drawn attention to the virtually unanimous opinion among 
economists that the most useful form of economic policy 
at the moment would be to prepare schemes of useful 
capital development to be put into effect if there should be 
a serious rise in unemployment. With employment near iis 
peak, it would, of course, be foolish to put any such scheme 
into actual execution at the moment, but the announcement 
that plans were in preparation would serve as a more effec- 
tive buttress to confidence than mere declarations of 
unconcern. 

Only the most enthusiastic devotees of public works 
would claim that they are a remedy of universal applica- 
tion, or that, unassisted, they can change the trend of 
economic events. Indeed, it is easy to imagine circum- 


A Fateful 


HE New Year finds the world in a state of utter un- 
certainty as to what the near future is likely to bring 
forth. Our situation would be less uncanny if we foreknew 
that the utter discord which may be ahead of us was in- 
evitable; but that is just what we cannot tell. The thunder- 
clouds that have been piling up, bank on lowering bank, for 
the past six years, are not bound to discharge an annihilat- 
ing thunderbolt. Their sensational accumulation may be 
followed by an unsensational dispersal, and the skies, while 
remaining murky, may cease to be menacing. Our complete 
inability to predict our own future is the sign of the times. 
What a contrast to the outlook of our fathers and grand- 
fathers, who foresaw their future and beheld that it was 
very good—with a vision that saw true up to the point 
marked 1914 in the Recording Angel’s calendar. 

Perhaps just one thing can be predicted: the future 
is likely to be less obscure—for good or evil—twelve 
months hence than it is to-day; 1938 seems likely to be a 
fateful year, though not necessarily a fatal one. As it opens 
one question is in every mind: what are the chances of 
aggression or against it? 

Against aggression there militate two hard facts, one 
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stances in which a public works policy would do more harm 
in undermining confidence in the solvency of the State than 
good in creating’ employment. Our present circumstances, 
however, provide an almost uniquely favourable cop. 
juncture for the preparation of such a policy, in which 
both of the major objections usually urged against it could 
be avoided. The first of these is that public works are works 
of no value, which are not required. At present, however, 
houses for the ill-housed poor and roads for the rapidly 
expanding volume of motor transport provide by themselves 
sufficient scope for large expenditures which will in any 
case have to be undertaken within the next decade or g09, 
There can be no question of “ making work” when there 
is so much work of this nature which needs to be done. 

The second possible objection is that a public works 
programme would create an enormous deficit in the Budget, 
and lead to another crise de confiance such as that of 193], 
But the two examples that have been mentioned—roads 
and houses—can be financed by methods that would impose 
a very small extra burden on the Budget. If the Road Fund 
were resurrected, it could raise an autonomous loan for a 
large programme of construction on the security of its 
future increase in revenue. In the case of houses, the 
Exchequer’s financial support would be given in the form 
of a continuing subsidy, and the burden on any one year’s 
Budget would be very small. 

The advantages of such a course of positive defence 
against depression are thus very considerable. It is urged 
on the Government by an unusual concurrence of opinion, 
The economic circumstances of the moment make sure that 
any such programme, if boldly launched whenever un- 
employment should increase, would have its maximum 
effect in stimulating enterprise. And the programme could 
be so arranged as to minimise its fiscal disadvantages. Its 
adoption by the present Government would have one mote 
circumstance in its favour, for there is a very widespread 
belief in the country that the National Government laid the 
foundations for recovery in 1931-32, and any policy of 
economic preparedness adopted by that Government could 
be expected to evoke an unusually favourable psychological 
response from the business community. No Government in 
modern times has more deliberately sought to build its 
reputation on its economic policy. The next few months 
will be a test of its ability and willingness to adapt itself 
to the dynamic of events. 


New Year 


technical and the other economic. The technical fact is 
that, in the art of war to-day, the defence is decidedly, 
and perhaps even decisively, superior to the attack. The 
economic impediment to aggression is that an overwhelm- 
ingly large proportion of the world’s economic resources 
are under the control of non-aggressive Powers. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these considerations are not so conclu- 
sive as might appear at first sight. For the defence is, of 
course, only superior to the attack when both the com- 
batants are approximately at a parity of efficiency in the 
widest sense of the term. To take an extreme case, an 
Abyssinian defence is no match at all for an Italian attack. 
The great risk of 1938 is that the democratic and non- 
aggressive Great Powers may still seem, in the eyes of a 
potential aggressor, to be a possible prey, since he sees 
that they are technically still largely unprepared, while he 
guesses that they are still morally pusillanimous. 

All the same, the actual or would-be aggressors cannot 
be feeling very cock-a-hoop at this moment if they are 
looking the facts in the face, for the course which aggres- 
sion has run during the past six years has been etched with 
a biting irony. On the one hand, the inability of the 
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yictims of aggression to defend themselves, and the un- 
willingness of their fellow members of the League of 
Nations to carry out their obligations under the Covenant, 
have no doubt surpassed the aggressors’ most sanguine 
expectations. Japan in Manchuria and Italy in Abyssinia 
have pursued their way unhindered. But here comes the 
irony; for the successfully conquered territories have turned 
out to be as great liabilities as they were expected to be 
great assets; and to keep up the illusion of enriching ex- 
pansion, each country has been impelled to plunge into a 
second adventure in aggression—Italy in Spain and Japan 
inside the Great Wail. Looking at these first two stages in 
the Japanese and Italian progress, a Germany which has not 
yet broken out may well hesitate. 

Can a German outbreak a Ja japonaise or a Titalienne 
be averted? This is perhaps the most crucial of the immi- 
nent practical questions of the day. There is no reason to 
think that the men who have the last word in determining 
the policy of the Third Reich are themselves in a desperate 
mood at present. But they might be driven into desperate 
courses by economic difficulties at home that have been 
mainly of their own making; or again they might be drawn 
into desperate causes by a despairing ally. 

Of all the seven Great Powers, Italy is manifestly the 
least capable of standing the competition in brute force 
which SIGNOR Musso.ini himself has precipitated. 
Already the Duce’s policy has caused Italy to forfeit her 
post-war influence in Central and South-Eastern Europe 
to her now re-armed German ally. Italy is economically 
weak and already under heavy strain; and her only alterna- 
tive to a confession of frustration may be a quest for power 
and territory in the Mediterranean and Africa at the ex- 
pense of France and Great Britain to set off against he 
losses to Germany on the Danube and the Brenner. But 
she could only attempt so desperate an adventure as this if 
she could succeed in embroiling Germany too. Is she likely 
to succeed in that if she tries? SIGNOR MUSSOLINIS strong 
card would be to play upon Germany’s fear of being left 
isolated in Europe, without an ally, if the southern end of 
the Berlin-Rome axis came to a smash. This was the card 
which Austro-Hungarian diplomacy played with success 
in July, 1914; and it is perhaps unlikely that the Germans 
will allow themselves, twice running, to be lured into 
disaster at the tail of a weak ally. The Reichswehr have 
forgotten neither July, 1914, nor those months in the fol- 
lowing year in which the Italian member of the Triple 
Alliance abandoned even neutrality in order to stab her old 
allies in the back. The German General Siaff are not going 


Gas or Flectricity ?—I 


The Rival 


N this age of scientific wonders there is little of the 

magic of the whole thousand-and-one Arabian Nights 
that the average British citizen, who keeps the peace and 
pays his bills, cannot have for the asking. Gas and elec- 
tricity have contributed largely to this result and, in con- 
sequence, have added much to the total of human happi- 
hess. But they are rival genii, whose emulation, if carried 
to extreme lengths, may have consequences neither in the 
public interest nor in their own. We propose, therefore, to 
examine some of the consequences of their present-day 
competition and to see how far a modus vivendi is practic- 
able between the two great public utilities. 

First, we may indicate their respective extent and 
scope by a few significant figures. In 1936 there were 
11,318,174 gas consumers, industrial and domestic, in the 
United Kingdom. In the year ended March 31, 1937, there 
Were 7,652,000 premises connected to electricity systems 
in the supply areas of Great Britain, and of these premises 
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to pull MussoLtni’s Spanish chestnuts out of the fire if 
they can help it. 

These German misgivings about Italy’s adventures in 
aggression are no doubt being greatly accentuated at this 
moment by even more acute anxieties about the behaviour 
of Germany’s other ally, Japan. Germany has been hoping 
to find in Japan a second arm for a pair of nut-crackers 
that are to crush the Soviet Union when the favourable 
moment turns up. But the Japanese have thought other- 
wise. Instead of attacking a Power which can bomb Tokyo 
and Osaka from Vladivostok, the Japanese have run their 
heads into a China who is as difficult to cope with as PEER 
Gynt’s antagonist the Boyc. The Japanese ram is driving 
his horns so deep into the Chinese clay-bank that he may 
never be able to pull them out; and to make matters worse 
for Germany, the frenzied animal is at the same time 
trampling with his forefeet upon German trade in China 
while he is lashing out with his hind legs against the 
British Empire and the United States. 

The rapid and brilliant success of Japanese diplomacy 
in rousing the English-speaking peoples and bringing them 
closer together may set German diplomacy on a new tack. 
For Japan’s imbroglios are lightening the pressure on 
Russia. Germany would have no stomach for trying an anti- 
Ru‘sian adventure if, instead of taking the shape of a 
limited German-Japanese attack on the Soviet Union, with 
the rest of the world neutral, it were to mean a world-war 
in which Germany would once more find the English- 
speaking peoples ranged against her. It is possible that this 
new constellation of forces, made in Japan, will incline 
Germany to look for a realisation of her economic ambi- 
tions in Eastern Europe through an entente with Russia 
and not through an assault upon her. Any such re-align- 
ment would present to each of the other Great Powers the 
task of thinking out again vb initio its place in the world. 
But its immediate effect would be greatly to relieve the 
present tension. There would be at least an interval, in 
which the nations could make another attempt to live side 
by side as members of a genuine international society 
instead of being offered the tragic choice between the 
roles of anvil and hammer. In this fateful year 1938, Ger- 
man statesmanship could perform no greater service to the 
German people than by making up its mind to keep the 
peace with Russia as well as with the Western Powers, 
and thus securing golden advantages, both in Eastern 
Europe and in Africa, by a process of friendly negotiation, 
without having to put Germany’s fortunes to the perilous 
hazard of another Great War. 


Industries 


some 6,484,000 were domestic. The total number of con- 
sumers of electricity in the United Kingdom is put at 
about 8,000,000, of which over 87 per cent. are domestic 
consumers. The output figures of the two industries are 
given in the following table: — 

GREAT BRITAIN: OUTPUT OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 


Gas Electricity* 
(million cubic feet) (million units) 


1920 ... 259,000T i 

i 316,419 10,294 
9? 2. 313,046 10,914 
198% ... 313,753 11,413 
i. | 309,336 12,224 
EGGS oes 309,557 13,562 
1934 ... 313,546 15,459 
1928»... 319,342 17,569 
1936 334,049 21,650 


* Authorised undertakings only. + Partly estimated. 


Electricity, the newer industry, has naturally achieved 
the more rapid progress during recent years. Its output, 






































































































































indeed, has more than doubled since 1929. The gas 
industry, nevertheless, has shown steady expansion; for in 
1936 the output of authorised undertakings in Great 
Britain was 54 per cent. higher than in 1929 and about 
30 per cent. higher than in 1920. Industrial consumption 
of gas, in particular, has a healthy upward trend. But 
electricity, undoubtedly, has the wider scope for expansion 
in the near future. 

Hitherto, increased demand for electricity has come 
largely from new consumers, many of whom use it only for 
lighting purposes. There is still room for further expansion, 
since on March 31st last about 40 per cent. of potential 
consumers were still unconnected to any source of elec- 
tricity supply. But as the field for new development 
becomes more restricted, on the domestic side, the industry 
will need to persuade customers to take electricity for other 
purposes than lighting, particularly for space heating, 
water heating and cooking. And here strong resistance will 
undoubtedly be encountered from the gas industry. The 
latter, having been first in the field, to-day holds the larger 
part of it. There were installed in the 12 million occupied 
dwellings of Great Britain, at the end of 1936, some 
636,400 electric cookers, 200.800 water heaters and 
150,300 electric wash boilers. In other words, there was 
one electric cooker to approximately every nineteen dwell- 
ings, one water heater to every 56 and one wash boiler to 
every 80. But a single large gas producer, the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, whose area holds less than 14 per 
cent. of the total number of gas consumers, installed 
397,450 gas cookers and 99,447 gas water heaters in a 
single year—1936. 

Both industries have made extensive and effective use of 
the modern weapon of co-operative advertising. The con- 
sumer, whose custom is thus vigorously solicited by two 
great industries, is free, in theory, to choose the form 
of lighting, heating and power which best suits his 
particular purposes. In practice, his choice is effectively 
limited by considerations which may be purely local in 
character, and are concerned mainly with relative charges. 
Standards of efficiency are not uniform among suppliers 
in all areas, but, broadly speaking, in districts where both 
gas and electricity undertakings are reasonably well run, 
and the relative prices charged per unit are not unduly 
high (by existing standards), there is a tendency for many 
consumers to have both gas and electricity connected to 
their houses. Competition for new business, consequently, 
focusses itself on the persuasion of the customer to instal 
heating and cooking appliances. How far should the two 
industries go in offering inducements to potential users by 
means of special tariffs? 

The practice of most electricity companies is to charge 
a high flat rate, in relation to generation costs, for lighting 
purposes, but to offer the consumer the alternative of a 
two-part tariff. Under this tariff a standing charge, based 
on either the number of rooms or some other index, is 
combined with a low charge per unit. Critics of this system 
argue that it compels the lighting consumer to pay a higher 
price than is economically justified in order to subsidise 
the heating or cooking consumer. To this contention the 
reply has been made that, since lighting provides the 
“peak load” for the makers and suppliers of electricity, 
it is in everybody’s interest to encourage consumption in 
the “ off-peak ” hours by offering lower over-all prices to 
those who use electricity for purposes other than lighting. 

Whatever the position, it is generally acknowledged that 
the two-part tariff is a powerful weapon of the electricity 
industry in competition with its rival. In this respect the 
gas industry has hitherto been at a considerable disadvan- 
tage. A company must supply gas to any person within a 
specified distance of a main and has no power to charge 
for the installation; whereas the electricity supplier can 
bargain for a cash payment or annual instalments towards 
the installation costs. Many gas consumers are, in fact, so 
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small as to be unremunerative to the companies who supply 
them—in the sense that their consumption is insufficient 
to carry a due share of the total cost of gas distribution (as 
distinct from that of manufacture). Many attempts have 
consequently been made to encourage individual consumers 
to burn more gas. In October, 1935, the Gas Light and 
Coke Company even introduced a voluntary form of two- 
part tariff, by giving consumers the option of paying a flat 
rate of 8.6d. per therm or a fixed standing charge plus 
4d. per therm for all gas consumed. In the industry as a 
whole, however, the difficulty is that, after more than a 
century’s operation, the uneconomic consumer has reduced 
flat-rate charges to levels which leave very limited scope 
for offering consumers any inducements. To do so would 
normally involve the raising of flat rates—which, in most 
cases, is quite impracticable. 

An attempt to solve the problem on rather different 
lines was made in September, 1936, when the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company introduced a three-decker 
tariff: 11d. per therm for the first ten therms per month, 
73d. per therm for a further quantity calculated according 
to the consumer’s probable maximum demand, and, there- 
after, 4d. per therm. The object of this new system was 
to ensure that each consumer should first pay a price to 
cover the standing charges on his installation and then 
receive gas for a payment only slightly in excess of the 
actual manufacturing cost. The proposal was, however, 
abandoned in face of considerable opposition because it 
threatened the majority of consumers with a compulsory 
increase in price and the poorer consumers with definite 
hardship. 

Consequently, the gas industry to-day is limited to three 
systems of charging. The first was established by law the 
best part of a century ago, and prescribed a maximum 
selling price for gas, coupled with a maximum dividend 
on ordinary capital. This maximum price system, designed 
to constrain what was then a monopoly, meant that the 
consumer received no benefit from improved efficiency 
until the maximum dividend was reached. This system was 
later supplemented by the standard price system, which 
embodied a sliding scale of charges, based on the prin- 
ciple that the consumer was entitled to the bulk of the 
economies of increased efficiency, but the shareholder had 
a right to between one-tenth and one-fifth of the proceeds 
of such economies. The third system, introduced by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company in 1920, was the basic 
price system; a basic price was laid down by statute, and 
the difference between the actual revenue and the revenue 
which would have been received had all the gas been sold 
at the basic price was to be divided between the stock- 
holder, the consumer and the worker. 

The complaint of the gas producers is, briefly, that none 
of these systems, to which they are bound by circumstances 
and by statute, really allows them to meet the rival appeal of 
electricity on level terms. The consumer makes his choice for 
domestic or industrial purposes by comparing prices; and 
the gas industry is prevented, largely by extraneous and 
historical reasons, from offering really competitive tariffs. 
There is certainly some justification for this contention; and 
the results are serious both from the viewpoint of the gas 
industry and of the public, whose interests demand the 
most efficient use of the national fuel resources. As we 
have seen, the two industries are still going ahead together 
despite their rivalry, and there is room for much more 
expansion. But, if the consumer’s choice is to result in the 
most economic use of fuel and a proper functional separa- 
tion between the uses of gas and electricity, competition on 
the basis of price is not the end of the matter. The 
question is not merely one of productive efficiency; 
efficiency in consumption deserves much more attention 
than it has had hitherto. To this question, and to the possi- 
bilities of co-ordination between the two industries, which 
it Opens up, we propose to turn in a concluding article. 
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Publicity for Whitehall 


ROPAGANDA is the ugliest child of the Great 

War. It was discovered in 1918 that the vicior 
depended for success as much upon the mobilisation of 
the public mind as upon the mustering of men and 
material. The lesson was learned so completely in some 
countries that the deliberate control of public opinion is 
now a recognised part of the mechanism of a Fascist State. 
Great Britain, which was credited with the most skilful 
and effective propaganda machine in wartime, abandoned 
it at the Armistice, and has only very recently begun, in 
this department as in others, to re-arm in self-defence 
against the potential threat of the Dictator States. 

The full power of propaganda, however, is not to be 
seen in international relations so much as in the internal 
public opinion of countries from which all other sources 
of news and opinion are excluded. These recent extensions 
of the power of governments over the minds and souls of 
their subjects are so deadly poisonous to the democratic 
idea that they must inevitably be regarded with the utmost 
abhorrence by all who see in the freedom of the human 
spirit the chief hope for the future progress of mankind. 
But there is some danger that, in our detestation of Govern- 
ment propaganda, we shall be led to disapprove of another 
entirely different and much less objectionable development 
—the gradual provision of an efficient publicity service 
for the doings of Government. It may not in every specific 
case be possible to draw a clear line where publicity ends 
and propaganda begins, since one man’s news may be 
another man’s propaganda, but the distinction in principle 
is unmistakable: publicity seeks to enlarge the supply of 
facts available to the public in free competition with other 
sources of information; propaganda secks to mould 
opinion without any particular regard to truth. We may 
agree with JOHN STuArRT MILL that any attempt by the 
State to bias the opinions of mankind on controversial 
questions would be a great evil, and yet hold that there is 
room for a very great improvement in the machinery by 
which the State keeps its citizens informed of what it is 
doing and, where necessary, solicits their co-operation. 

In Great Britain, apart from the great development of 
official publicity during the war of 1914-18, there were no 
significant efforts by the administrative (as distinct from 
the political) machinery of State to inform public opinion, 
still less to influence it, for a particular purpose, until the 
foundation of the Empire Marketing Board. Then, for the 
first time in British administrative history, a high-pressure 
publicity department was created in the service of an 
economic cause. Its career was brief, but not inglorious. 
It set new standards in official propaganda and it even 
surpassed the achievement of many commercial under- 
takings. 

The Empire Marketing Board was killed by the 
economy crisis of 1931. But that same crisis saw a further 
development of State publicity in the intensified campaign 
to“ Buy British,” and in the next year the conversion of 
War Loan was “put across” by means of widespread 
publicity. 

These examples, however, were all of a more or less 
temporary character and for specific purposes. The tradi- 
tion of Government departments and of their political 
heads remained until very recently one, at best, of passively 
providing information only when asked for it, and, at 
worst, of retiring behind a screen of secrecy and anonymity. 
The only pre-1932 exception to this rule was the excellent 
News Department of the Foreign Office, itself a survival 
of the war, which has continued to foster excellent rela- 
tons between the Foreign Office and the Press without the 
exercise of any pressure save that of fact and reason. 


The first breach of the official tradition came not in White- 
hall but in the City, when the General Post Office secured 
the services both of the Empire Marketing Board’s 
successful film unit and of Str STEPHEN TALLENTS, who 
had first shown in his administration of the Board what 
public relations might do for a Government department. 
So successful has been the example of the publicity given 
by the Post Office to its activities and services that, in the 
short space of six or seven years, Whitehall has already 
transformed itself. It was probably no mere coincidence 
that after the promotion of the POSTMASTER-GENERAL to 
the Cabinet rank of MINISTER OF HEALTH a joint Public 
Relations Department was created to serve both the 
Ministry of Health and the Board of Education, neighbours 
in the same building. Although the two departments have 
since severed the union, the divorce was not the result of a 
weakening faith of either in the common cause. Each 
department now has its separate service, and the current 
campaign to make the health services more widely known 
is the biggest and most important achievement of adminis- 
trative advertisement to date. 

{any of the other Departments have taken similar steps. 
The Ministry of Labour has sought to popularise training 
and transfer schemes in the derelict areas. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has obtained publicity for its National Mark 
and marketing schemes, and has provided an information 
service both for farmers and for the public. The Ministry 
of Transport in recent years has necessarily made a direct 
appeal to the public, and Mr Hore-BELIsHA, like Sir 
KINGSLEY Woop, has carried the infection of publicity 
from one department to another, since one of his earliest 
actions at the War Office was to appoint a Director of 
Public Relations. In short, the Department that makes no 
attempt to supply information or to obtain publicity for its 
actions is now the exception rather than the rule. 

The mere provision of a Public Reiations Department, 
however, does not by itself ensure that a Government office 
secures that share of the public attention which it desires, 
and still less that the public is given all the information it 
wants about the activities of the Civil Service. There are 
enormous differences, as any journalist knows, between the 
services which different departments provide for the seeker 
alier information. Some Ministries still consider it the chief 
purpose of their Public Relations Officer to hold the en- 
quirer at bay. In others, the Officer is not given sufficient 
scope to be able to be of much service to the public. 
Generally speaking, it is only those departments where 
either the political or the permanent head is a convinced 
believer in the virtues of publicity that make a real effort 
to give a good account of themselves to the public. The 
change, however, has been rapid, and the discovery that 
publicity is a political asset to the Cabinet Minister at the 
head of a department is sufficient by itself to guarantee its 
further extension in the future. 

This sort of publicity is a new development in the British 
political machine. Hitherto the only link between the Civil 
Service and the public has been the House of Commons, 
and it must not be thought that the creation of a new link 
through the Press and other media, such as the cinema and 
the hoarding, finds universal approval. It is thought by 
many civil servants to transgress against the Gladstonian 
traditions of their service. There is also the danger, 
hitherto successfully avoided, of overstepping the line 
between publicity for the actions of the Government and 
propaganda for the policies of the political party in power. 
Parliamentary criticism and control is very necessary as a 
safeguard against abuse of the new weapon. Any form of 
publicity, especially when it is based on exclusive 












































































































information, is necessarily to some extent persuasive as well 
as informative in character, and it is essential to have some 
assurance that it is used only for purposes—such as better 
housing, better nutrition, better health—which are generally 
acceptable. Just as Ministers, when giving information to 
the House of Commons, are subject to criticism and ques- 
tioning which they cannot evade, so in the new development 
of direct publicity, it is essential that information should 
not merely be handed out in a form which provides no 
opportunity for testing its value. In other words, to achieve 
its full value, publicity for Whitehall must be two-way 
publicity. If the Departments want the benefits of publicity, 
they must bear its obligations. They must not claim the 
interest of the public one minute and rebuke its inquisitive- 
ness the next. 

The new development of State publicity thus has its 


Topics of 


Changes in The Economist.—This issue, No. 4923, 
of The Economist is the first since the paper’s inception, 
ninety-five years ago, to be printed on a rotary machine. 
The change, with its time-saving possibilities, is a logical 
sequel to increased readership; for The Economist's cir- 
culation, as the annexed chart shows, has risen by 80 per 
cent. in little more than a decade. We have associated the 
technical changes inseparable from the replacement of 
flat-bed by rotary printing with a re-arrangement and 
extension of reading matter which will, we trust, be found 
acceptable by our subscribers, old and new. Familiar 
features such as Leading Articles, Notes (now called 
“ Topics”) of the Week, Overseas Correspondence and 
Book Reviews have been retained. In place, however, of 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE ECONOMIST 
(Index number of annual averages : 1924 100) 





the separate divisions of the paper formerly devoted, 
respectively, to finance and banking, the Stock Exchange 
and industry, readers will find a single self-contained 
section headed “ The Business World.” This section, with 
its sequence of leading articles, shorter notes, market 
reports and statistics, has been designed to furnish business 
men, investors and general readers with a succinct, com- 
prehensive, up-to-date and conveniently arranged com- 
pendium of specialised fact and inference. Its presenta- 
tion, incidentally, embodies numerous typographical expe- 
dients, including the interposition of three-column with 
two-column matter, which are new to the regular pages of 
The Economist, but will, we trust, make for improved 
appearance and readability. Finally, our “ Current Statis- 
tics” section will, from now onwards, include various 
new tables, together with a series of weekly charts illus- 
trating a wide range of contemporary economic trends. 
For The Economist, in its new guise, we have chosen a 
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dangers. But to attempt to arrest it would be swimming 
upstream. Like democracy, it is a difficult system to work 
without abuse, but the effort is worth while. The example 
of the United States, where direct relations, on equal 
terms, between public officials and the Press have gone 
much further than in this country, gives cause for much 
more encouragement than alarm. For the American citizen 
is kept closely in touch with the actions, theories and 
aspirations of his Government without being unduly or 
exclusively prejudiced in its favour. On the contrary, the 
free supply of information is frequently of great advantage 
to the Opposition. In the modern democratic State, with its 
mass electorates, the rulers of the people must prove them- 
selves in the widest forum. In the long run, anything that 
enlarges the mutual contacts between the administrators 
and the administrated cannot fail to bring benefits. 


the Week 


body type combining suitability for rotary printing with 
the satisfaction of more esthetic canons, whose name com- 
memorates a great master-printer of the sixteenth century: 
Christopher Plantin of Antwerp. Industrial, financial and 
investment questions have become part of the warp and 
woof of daily life, and if our innovations contribute by one 
whit to their clearer understanding our purpose will have 
been well served. 


* * * 


Christmas in 1937.—Not even the vicissitudes of 
foreign affairs are comparable with those of the British 
climate. Christmas in 1937 was preceded by snowfalls and 
frozen roads. On the eve of the holiday, however, tem- 
peratures rose, fog descended, and almost everywhere 
Christmas Day was celebrated in moist murkiness. Yet it 
was a good Christmas, befitting a year of prosperity; and as 
much money as ever before was spent on gifts, travelling 
and greetings—so, at least, say the oracles. It was a 
family Christmas when millions of people congregated by 
the fireside and listened to the broadcast message of His 
Majesty the King, speaking from the bosom of his own 
family. Two years before, King George V had addressed 
the whole of the British Empire; this year, King George VI 
spoke, more informally, to his subjects in the British Com- 
monwealth. He spoke of peace and friendship, in terms of 
quiet confidence, in which, through good times and ill, lies 
a nation’s best strength. 


* * * 


New Laws in 1938.—Most of the legislative achieve- 
ments of 1937 either have already been put into effect or 
have sull to be consummated. This generation’s belated 
Factory Act does not begin to pass stage by stage into 
operation until next July. The Coal Mines and Films 
Bilis are still on their several ways to the statute book. 
And other important measures, like Mr Morrison’s Agricul- 
ture Act, become operative as and when the Minister 
orders. Nevertheless, 1937 has no mean contribution to 
make to the début of its successor. On New Year’s Day, 
1938, there will come into force the most remarkable of the 
previous year’s laws. The Matrimonial Causes Act (or, more 
popularly, the Herbert Act) comes into effect on Janu- 
ary Ist. This law, which deservedly commemorates the 
earnest conviction and the Parliamentary generalship of 
the senior burgess from the University of Oxford, should, 
if rightly administered, alleviate some of the worst conse- 
quences of error in the conclusion of one of the most 
solemn and durable of human contracts. Its welcome coun- 
terpart, the Summary Procedure (Domestic Proceedings) 
Act, which created machinery to settle domestic disputes 
speedily and satisfactorily, came into operation three 
months ago. Another law which begins to operate on 
January Ist is the National Health Insurance (Juvenile 
Contributors and Young Persons) Act, designed to fill in 
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one of many gaps in the health services. And two days 
later, on the “ first Monday in January,” the provisions of 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pen- 
sions (Voluntary Contributors) Act will be put into effect. 
The trend and character of modern legislation are well 
exemplified by these New Year measures of reform and 
social provision. 


* * * 


Ex-Service Pensions.—Before the House of Com- 
mons dispersed for its Christmas holidays, members heard 
an impressive appeal from Mr F. O. Roberts for more 
generosity in the administration of pensions for ex-service- 
men. Mr Roberts’ argument was appropriate to the season 
of goodwill. Himself an ex-Minister of Pensions, he spoke 
with authority and asked for a review of pension grants 
by a Select Committee and, in particular, for a special 
fund to meet the needs of hard cases. His main point was 
that several groups of ex-servicemen were dissatisfied 
because, Owing to the inflexibility of the present pension 
regulations, their applications for grants had been refused. 
The case for a reyiew of the kind proposed by Mr Roberts 
was stated as long ago as last autumn at no less a gather- 
ing than the Conservative Party Conference. In the course 
of the debate on December 23rd, it was argued that be- 
cause now, nearly twenty years after the end of the war, 
it was naturally difficult to decide precisely the causes of 
applicants’ disabilities, was an argument, not for greater 
stringency, but rather for more generous decisions. The 
Minister replied that the charges made at the Conservative 
Conference had been proved ill-founded. The total 
number of complaints from ex-servicemen in 1937 was 
3,129—a figure equal to no more than 0.07 per cent. of 
the 4,000,000 survivors of the war. None of the criticisms 
made about the treatment of ex-servicemen’s widows 
could be substantiated; and the British Legion was satis- 
fied. Clearly, after the lapse of two decades, new principles 
of pensions policy cannot be lightly introduced. Never- 
theless, the condition of men who, to-day, are prematurely 
aged, presumably as a result of their war-service, is a new 
and serious problem. There is also prima facie evidence 
of a certain punctiliousness among local committees in the 
treatment of applications. In general, a difficult job is being 
well done; but the case for generosity and elasticity is 
strong. 

* * * 


Apologies Accepted.—The Japanese Government’s 
apology for the sinking of the “ Panay” was received in 
Washington on Christmas Eve, and it has been accepted 
by the United States Government as “ responsive” to 
their own demands. This “ responsiveness” presumably 
lies in the obsequiousness of the tone of the Japanese 
Note, and not in the account of the “ Panay ” incident, 
which the Japanese Government have officially adopted. 
The Japanese noite states that, as a result of a thorough 
investigation, it has now been fully established that the 
attack was “entirely unintentional.” To this Japanese 
assertion, the American Government have implicitly 
given the lie in their own declaration that they rely on 
the report of the findings of the Court of Inquiry of the 
United States Navy. This report will presumably 
receive ocular confirmation from the film of the Japanese 
attack, which was taken on board the “ Panay,” and which 
Was almost the only material object at stake that the 
Japanese assailants failed to destroy. This film will now 
be seen by millions of eyes in every corner of the United 
States ; and this will be the real answer to the Japanese 
hote. What the Japanese have succeeded in doing in 
that historic day’s work in the Yangtse is to provide the 
American people with materials for a lightning course of 
self-education in international affairs. American men 
and women whose homes are thousands of miles distant 
from the nearest sea-board will now be enabled to teach 
themselves that the insulation of their country from the 
fortunes of the rest of the world is an unattainable ideal. 

© prospective increase in the American Naval Budget 
Comes too soon after the event to be a direct consequence 
of the “ Panay ” affair, but it clearly has a close bearing 
*nitin the American mind. For our part, we believe that 


the logic of coming events would anyhow have convinced 
American minds in the course of the next few years. The 
effect of the “ Panay ” film will have been to speed the 
demonstration up ; and, in an issue in which the time- 
factor is crucial, this quickening of tempo in the United 
States may prove to have been decisive. The bombing 
of the “‘ Panay ” is not the only outrage for which Tokyo 
has been busy apologising this week. A not dissimilar 
Note has been sent to the British Government about the 
shelling of H.M.S. “ Ladybird,” and is likely to meet with 
a reception in London similar to that of the “ Panay ” note 
in Washington—namely, an acceptance of the apologies it 
contains, together with a tota! rejection of the excuses put 
forward for what, by any test, was inexcusable. 


* * * 


Japanese Advance Continues. — The Japanese 
army continues to make rapid progress both at the various 
battle-fronts and also in its dealings with the foreign 
settlements at Shanghai. After the capture of Nanking 
and Wuhu, it appears to have been decided to go no further 
up the Yangtse Valley for the time being, and the atten- 
tion of this army has been turned to the coast south of 
Shanghai. Hangchow, the capital of the province of 
Chekiang, was captured at the end of last week. In the 
north, the province of Shantung is now being overrun. 
Tsinan, the provincial capital, has been peacefully 
occupied, and the Japanese are making a rapid advance on 
the port of Tsingtao. This movement into Shantung has 
a double significance: it brings the Japanese definitely 
to the south of the Yellow River, and it also brings them 
up against the disciplined troops of the efficient Governor 
of the province, General Han Fu-Chu. In spite of the 
stiffer resistance to be expected, however, it seems to be 
only a matter of time until the Northern and Yangtse 
armies make a junction and drive the Chinese away from 
the whole coast-line, at least as far south as Hangchow. 
After that, the next step will clearly be the occupation 
of the southern coast, for which Canton is the crucial 
point. Troopships have now appeared near Macao, but 
the invasion of this part of China has not yet been 
seriously begun. At Shanghai it is daily becoming clearer 
that the authority of the Municipal Council of the Inter- 
national Settlement is allowed to continue only on 
sufferance. The Japanese have proclaimed what amounts 
to martial law not only in the Chinese territory outside 
the Settlement, but also in the southern half of the Inter- 
national Settlement itself, and they have refused to give 
any assurance that this martial law will not be applied 
to foreigners. With four million Chinese in the Settle- 
ment and the French Concession, half of them refugees 
from the war areas, sporadic bomb-throwing against the 
Japanese troops is inevitable, and several of these incidents 
have already occurred. The Japanese army has shown 
itself in the last few years to be adept at taking advantage 
of incidents, and it will no doubt have plenty of oppor- 
tunities for practising its polished technique in Shanghai. 
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Spanish Government’s Success.—The Spanish in- 
surgenis, gallantly ignoring all but one of the facts, still 
maintain that Teruel has not fallen to the Government’s 
“New Army.” The single fact that supports this thesis is 
that the Insurgent troops still hold out in the civil govern- 
ment building in the cenire of the town; but the rest of the 
town and the surrounding countryside is securely in the 
possession of the Government. It can now be seen that the 
capture of Teruel was a considerable tactical success. ‘The 
attacking forces were assembled in secret and struck swiftly 
at a surprised enemy. This looks like being the first occa- 
sion in the course of the war when the Government has 
been able botii to take the initiative and to carry its initial 
ttack to a successful conclusion. The successful conclusion, 
however, is not yet quite attained, for an insurgent 
relieving column is trying to fight through to the city under 
the command of General Moscardo, the defender of ihe 
Alcazar at Toledo, and General Aranda, who withstood a 
siege at Oviedo, and their names are a possibly ominous 
reminder that the Government army has not shone in siege 
work hitherto. How important the capture of Teruel is for 
the strategy of the 1938 campaign cannot yet be deter- 
mined, although it looks as if General Franco has had to 
rearrange his plans for an early offensive in order to draft 
troops to the assistance of Colonel Rey in Teruel. The most 
decisive results of the affair are likely to be moral, for the 
new Republican army is naturally elated, and outside Spain 
the belief that the insurgents held the decisive military 
advantage has had to be very drastically revised. 


























































* * * 


Neutrals and the League.—On December 22nd 
the President of the Swiss Confederation, M. Motta, 
made a speech before the Swiss Federal Parliament in 
which he—very reasonably, from the Swiss point of view 
—expressed grave concern over the fact that two out of 
the three Great Powers that are Switzerland’s immediate 
neighbours are now out of the League of Nations. He 
referred with regret to the departure of Italy, Germany 
and Japan and the admission of Russia, and he recalled 
the fact that in 1935 Switzerland had declined to go all 
the way with her fellow States members in imposing 
sanctions upon Italy. M. Motta explicitly reaffirmed a 
declaration—already made by him on August Ist last in 
a broadcast address to Swiss citizens abroad—that 
Switzerland must “ proclaim with increasing vigour the 
will to be neutral even in regard to the League of Nations.” 
Article 16 of the Covenant ought, he said, to be cut out. 
As things were, the League was in danger of becoming, 
even without wishing it, a coalition opposed to another 
coalition, and this would be fatal. This Swiss reaction 
is, no doubt, exactly the kind of result aimed at by Signor 
Mussolini in formally seceding from the League, and by 
Dr Goebbels in instructing the German Press to refer to 
the League as “ the Geneva Coalition.” 


* * * 


Switzerland is not the only small country in Western 
Europe to feel in this way at this time. Last year saw 
Belgium’s breakaway from her alliance with France and 
Great Britain, and at this moment the Dutch Govern- 
ment is negotiating with the other signatories of the Oslo 
trade convention (i.e. with Belgium, Luxembourg and 
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the four Scandinavian countries) with a view to their 
making a joint démarche to the British and French Govern. 
ments on the subject of the diplomatic recognition of the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia. The Dutch suggestion js 
that the Oslo States should inform the two West European 
Powers that they intend, for their part, to accord this 
recognition, and should at the same time inquire whether 
France and Great Britain feel disposed to join them ip 
this move. One of the Oslo States—Norway—has already 
declined the Dutch invitation, but the meaning of these 
Duich and Belgian and Swiss gestures is plain. The small 
countries of Western Europe have given up hope of the 
organisation of international law and order, and they are 
bending all their own efforts to the object of preserving 
their own neutrality if another war between the Great 
Powers should break out. For this flight from the League 
the British and French Governments have only them- 
selves to blame. 


* * * 


Strikes in Paris.-During the Christmas Holidays 
sectional strikes broke out in Paris among the transport 
workers and in the larger food warehouses. On December 
28th the movement spread further, when, as the result of 
a snap decision taken late at night, a general strike was 
arranged in the Paris municipal and transport services, 
Numerous reasons were given for this drastic step. For 
example, complaints were made of victimisation arising 
out of the earlier Christmas strikes, and resentment was 
expressed over the use of Army lorries to ensure supplies 
cf food. More generally, disquiet has been aroused by the 
rapidity with which the rising cost of living has wiped out 
the gains in wages accorded under M. Blum’s New Deal. 
Yet neither these pretexts nor the technical diflicuities 
which have recently arisen about labour recruitment were 
actually responsible for the general strike, which was 
largely political in character. A dissident minority, who 
regard M. Chautemps’ financial liberalism and his deter- 
mination to prolong the “pause” in social reform as 
betraying the Popular Front, took advantage of the absence 
of several of the most important trade union leaders to 
precipitate the strike. Momentarily, their manceuvre was 
surprisingly successful. Transport in Paris was brought to 
a standstill throughout December 29th, and all but the 
“key ” workers in the gas, electricity, water, cleansing and 
hospital departments of the municipal services ceased work. 
The strike was peaceful at its outset, but its potentialities 
for civil conflict were enormous. 


* * * 


The Cabinet unanimously agreed to take a firm line. 
They called upon the strikers to return to work, and 
threatened to take over and operate the transport services 
under a decree of 1926. Early in the morning of Decem- 
ber 30th the trade union leaders called off the strike. The 
Government’s ultimatum, endorsed by Socialists and 
Radicals alike, with its latent threat of action similar to 
that of M. Briand in 1910, when he mobilised the railway 
strikers as soldiers, was too potent to be ignored—unles 
the union leaders were prepared for something not far shor 
of civil war. Events have shown that they were not. Indeed, 
the union leaders have been scrupulously moderate sinc 
M. Blum left office, and this sudden strike may well have 
been as distasteful to them as it was dangerous to theif 
cause. As the Socialist Populaire pointed out on December 
29th, there were no grounds for believing that the strik 
would find any support in public opinion. At the least, i 
was likely to injure the whole trade union movement. And 
it has probably weakened the position of the Socialists i 
the Popular Front almost as much as the Government’ 
prompt and resolute action has enhanced the prestige d 
M. Chautemps and his policy. 








* * * 


French Budget.— Despite attacks from both Left 
and Right, M. Bonnet has secured the approval of th 
Chamber for his Budget programme. On the one hand tt 
has been argued, by spokesmen like M. Reynaud, thi 
his estimates are too optimistic, and that he will have @ 
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borrow more than he has allowed for, while receiving less 
than he anticipates in revenue. On the other hand, the 
extreme Left is not content with the liberal financial 
policy to which MM, Chautemps and Bonnet, faithful 
to the Tripartite Agreement, have nailed this flag. M. 
Bonnet refuted the calculated pessimism of M. Reynaud, 
who had argued that the Government were inflating 
public expenditure, at a time of general economic defla- 
tion, which could only lead to monetary inflation in the 
end. The Treasury would borrow no more than 20,000 
million francs, M. Bonnet declared, and would tolerate 
no expenditure beyond that limit. The estimated require- 
ments of the Treasury in 1938 were 46,000 million francs, 
and would not be exceeded. Since the Budget report was 
accepted, M. Bonnet has restated his confidence. It is, 
however, admitted (as our Paris correspondent points 
out on page 18) that without a marked acceleration of 
business activity neither taxes nor loans can be realised 
as estimated. There are many reasons why such an im- 
provement should take place, but it can only do so with 
the maximum of co-operation and hard work in French 
industry and trade. 


* * * 


Eire Begins. — The Irish Free State expired at mid- 
night on Wednesday, when the new constitution of 
“Hire,” or Ireland, came into force. The changes between 
the old regime and the new are metaphysical rather than 
practical. Mr De Valera ceases to be the President of the 
Executive Council and assumes the new office of Taiseocht, 
or Prime Minister, but the change makes no difference to 
the personal dominance that he exercises over the Govern- 
ment, or tor that matter over the whole of Irish politics. 
The President, or ceremonial head of the State, is repre- 
sented for the time being by a Commission consisting of the 
Chief Justice, the President of the High Court, and the 
Speaker of Dail Eireann, and the election for the presi- 
dency is to take place within 180 days. Mr De Valera’s 
candidate is believed to be Mr Sean O'Kelly, his present 
chief lieutenant, but he may be opposed in the election 
by Mr Alfred Byrne, the very popular Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. Since the new constitution claims to apply in 
theory to the whole of Ireland, official cognisance has had 
to be taken of it by the British Government. A statement 
was issued in London on Wednesday to the effect that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, in agree- 
ment with the Governments of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, have decided that the new con- 
stitution shall be regarded as making no change in the rela- 
tions between the Irish Free State and the other members 
of the Commonwealth. At the same time it is explicitly 
declared that the new Government in Dublin can no more 
than the old be regarded as having any jurisdiction over 
the six counties of Northern Ireland. The unreality of 
the change is revealed at its clearest by this question of 
Ulster, for though the constitution bravely incorporates the 
whole of the island within the new State, it is evident 
to everybody that Ulster cannot be subordinated to Dublin 
except by consent, and that such consent will not be forth- 
coming in any foreseeable time. The fina! irony is that 
if the referendum on the new constitution had been held 
over the whole territory to which the document claims to 
apply it would have been rejected by a majority of the 
voiers. 


* * * 


Nazi Cuts Nazi.—The first international sequel to 
the recent establishment of a semi-Fascist regime in 
Brazil is one that must be as disconcerting to Berlin 
as it will be reassuring to Washington. In the Brazilian 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, which has a large German 
element in its population, the police have just banned 
the wearing of Nazi badges and have taken steps to 
protect against victimisation those members of the local 
German community who have been unwilling to turn 
Nazi at a word of command from Party Headquarters 
in the Reich. These German settlers have been as valuable, 
and as highly valued, a reinforcement to the population 
of Brazil. as the corresponding German community in 
North America has been to the population of the United 
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States. In their unobtrusive but effective way the 
German emigrants of the pre-Nazi era have served as 
witnesses abroad to the virtues of German culture. 
No sooner, however, had Herr Hitler come into power 
in the Reich than the Party set itself to make the position 
of these Auslandsdeutsche impossible by pressing them to 
assume a militantly chauvinistic attitude which would be 
intolerable in any minority in any country in the 
world. The Brazilian authorities in Rio Grande do Sul 
have now had the same disagreeable experience as the 
South African authorities in South-West Africa. It is 
no wonder that, under a regime which has taken a leaf 
out of Mussolini’s and Hitler’s book, the Brazilians 
should have reacted forcefully against a challenge to 
their own mastery in their own house. The incident 
illustrates the difficulties in the way of co-operation 
between hyper-nationalistic regimes whose only common 
bond is, after all, their respective determination to assert 
their own tribal egoism against everybody and every- 
thing that lies outside the tribal zareba. 


* * * 


Crisis in Roumania.—The peculiar course chosen 
by King Carol before the Roumanian General Election 
on January 20th has brought him into severe difficulties. 
The Liberals, who have formed the Gevernment for the 
past four years, had hoped by allying themselves with two 
small parties, the Roumanian Front and the National 
Democrats, and by exercising all the pressure which their 
control of the administrative machinery placed in their 
hands, to secure the 40 per cent. of the total vote which, 
by the peculiar Roumanian electoral law, would give them 
60 per cent. of the seats in the Chamber. They were, 
however, outflanked by an agreement between the largest 
Opposition parties of the Left and the Right, the National 
Peasants and the Iron Guard, to co-operate in maintain- 
ing the freedom of the elections. In the event, the Liberals 
and their allies received only 37 per cent. of the votes. 
The National Peasants and the Iron Guard both gained, 
the latter especially. This result placed the King in a 
quandary. By excluding the National Peasants from what 
they considered their right to office before the election, he 
had made co-operation with them very difficult even in 
the form of a Liberal-Peasant coalition. The National 
Peasants and the Iron Guard could not form a coalition 
since they have in common only their hostility to the 
persons of the King and Mme. Liipescu. In the end, the 
‘Tatarescu Government has resigned and a new Cabinet 
has been formed by M. Goga, leader of the National 
Christians, the smallest of the important Roumanian 
parties, which has less than one-tenth of the seats in the 
Chamber. The Cabinet contains four members who are 
titular National Peasants, but they have been disowned by 
their party. The newly-elected Parliament will not be 
summoned, or will be summoned only to be dissolved, and 
new elections are to be held in April or May. The inter- 
vening period will be utilised by the Government to 
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prepare the ground for an electoral victory, and the good 
work has already been begun by the suppression of news- 
papers and the dismissal of prefects. The National 
Christian Party has a programme of fanatical anti- 
Semitism, totalitarian restrictions on liberty and alignment 
with the Fascist dictatorships. How far the policy will be 
applied is not clear. The new Foreign Minister, M. 
Macescu, is a recent convert from the Liberal Party, and 
it is probable that King Carol will be his own Foreign 
Minister. Formally, the Government has declared that it 
will religiously guard all the alliances and friendships of 
the past, but Roumania’s allies in Paris and the Little 
Entente countries wiil no: take such words very seriously. 
Roumania has, in fact, through the King’s interference, 
been set upon the Fascist path under the ‘leadership of a 
party which is not even the largest Fascist faction in the 
State. The situation looks very much like Germany in 
1932, with M. Goga in the réle of Herr von Papen and 
the King in that of Hindenburg. If the King is to avoid 
complete eclipse, he will have by some means to maintain 
his chosen Government against nine-tenths of the 
Roumanian people at home and all their friends abroad. 


* * * 


Rising Wages and Industrial Peace.—The past year 
has been remarkably free from important labour disputes. 
A year of busy prosperity, in which the cest of living has 
risen fairly rapidly, might well have shown a record of 
strife and controversy. Actually, wages in general have been 
readily adjusted to changing conditions by mutual arrange- 
ment between employers and employed. The chief changes 
in weekly wages during the eleven months from January 
to November, according to the returns of the Ministry 
of Labour, were made in coal-mining, engineering, tex- 
ules, clotning, building and public works contracting, and 
transport. Some 4,928,000 workpeople, excluding agri- 
cultural labourers, shop assistants, clerks and Government 
employees, were affected, and the net increase in full-time 
rates of wages was about £723,250 a week, compared with 
a net increase of only £422,000 a week affecting 3,520,000 
workpeople in the first eleven months of 1936. Nor have 
wages alone been changed; during the eleven completed 
months of 1937 some 380,000 workpeople have had an 
average reduction of about two and a half hours per week 
in hours of labour. The instances of lower wages and longer 
hours (apart from overtime) were slight. The technical 
efficiency of the machinery for negotiations between em- 
ployers and employed has clearly ‘enabled changes to be 
made with the minimum of friction. There have been 
strikes and threats of strikes, but they have been relatively 
inconspicuous. Some 1,076 disputes, affecting 598,900 
workpeople and involving the loss of 3,406,000 working 
hours, have occurred in eleven months. Last year only 
1,634,000 hours were lost in 759 disputes. By contrast 
with the United States and France the labour scene in 
Britain has been peaceful and calm. 


* * * 


Waterloo Bridge. -The latest chapter in the con- 
fused story of London’s inadequate bridges was closed on 
December 22nd. ‘The Minister of Transport then 
announced in the House of Commons that a contribution 
of 60 per cent. of the total cost of rebuilding Waterloo 
Bridge would be made from the Road Fund. To say the 
least. the Government have not up to now been open- 
handed. ‘They were unable to contribute anything towards 
the cost of demolishing the old structure. For a time they 
were even reluctant to allow the London County Council 
to borrow to build the new bridge; and they have hitherto 
been adamantine in their refusal to contribute towards the 
cost of the scheme. They have now decided, however, 
that “a number of important improvements in London’s 
highway facilities are necessary, including cross-river facili- 
ties on the site of old Waterloo Bridge.” The discovery 
may be a little belated, but the Government, nevertheless, 
must be congratulated on it. The decision will save the 
L.C.C. interest and sinking fund charges on £400,000, and 
despite the inadequacy of the southern approaches to the 


bridge, will ease the traffic burdens of London. 
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Typhoid Inquiry.—When the inquiry into the 
typhoid epidemic was resumed after the Christmas holi- 
days, 289 cases had been reported and 30 deaths had 
occurred. This was only a slight increase on the previous 
toial, and it is obvious that the outbreak has now, happily, 
spent its force. It has been stated at the inquiry, on behalf 
oi the Croydon authorities, that although the well at 
Addington (which supplies about 5,000,000 gallons of 
water) was coniaminaied in 1931, it was clear and harmless 
in 1935, while a chlorination apparatus was _ intro- 
duced in 1936. On the other side, it has been argued that 
the monthly analyses of the Addington water were not 
regular enough, nor were they carried out in sufficiently 
close co-operation with the Medical Officer. Admittedly, 
the well showed a high degree of contamination on 
November 3rd, which might have been caused by adjacent 
cesspits and latrines, or even by foul matter from farms, 
Could this have been foreseen or averted? In particular, 
once the outbreak began on October 19th, could not the 
source have been located sooner than it was, in view of 
the history and environment of the Addington well? In 
reply to these criticisms, it has been urged that only by 
eliminating all possible sources of infection, such as flies, 
food, drains and other water, could the responsibility of 
Addington be proved. And, even then, the disease might 
have been transmitted by a carrier, rather than have been 
water- borne. With regard to the steps taken once the 
epidemic was proved, the Medical Officer has stated his 
disinclinati on on November 4th to precipitate public alarm. 
All necessary measures were, it is claimed, quietly carried 
out, and the large number of typhoid victims is contended 
to be relatively small for a water-borne epidemic. The 
inquiry is still proceeding. 

* * * 


Road Haulage Vehicles. — Certain figures given 
recently by the Minister of Transport, in reply to parlia- 
mentary questions, bring out the significant fact that the 
increase in the number of authorised road haulage vehicles 
during the fourteen months to June, 1937, was attributable 
entirely to the “C” licensee—i.e. the ancillary vehicle 
user. Indeed, the number of “A” (general carriers’) 
licences and the total vehicles so licensed have actually 
shown a slight decline: — 


No. of Vehicles 

Licence Holders Authorised “i 

April June April June 

1936 1937 1936 1937 
“A” Licences*® ... 28,916 28,888 91,567 91,101 
“B ” Licences ae 34,320 34,589 53,061 53,775 
“C” Licences oo) $61,555 186,734 324,233 362,380 
Total ool wee 250,211 468,861 507,256 


* Including **‘ A”’ contract. 


According to the meagre particulars given in the reports of 
licensing authorities, the decline in Class “ A” vehicles 
began well before April, 1936. The falling-off is greater 
than the figures suggest, since the totals are swelled by the 
conversion of horse-drawn vehicles to motor transport. 


* * ” 
The slight increase in “B” ic ence holders (who use 
their vehicles partly for hire and parily in their own busi- 
ness) reflects, in part, the tend ney of some licensing autho- 
rities to substitute a limited for a full public carrier's 
licence when the latter comes up for renewal, usually 


coupled with a limited radius of operation. On the whole, 
the position of the public operator, as distinct from the 
ancillary user, seems unlikely to be substantially improved 
in the near future. It is true that the recent report of the 
Transport Advisory Council on “ Services and Rates,” 
which laid down the principle that “ there should be an 
unfettered right on the part of the trader to select the 
form of transport of which he approves and which is most 
convenient and economic for his purposes,” may be 
regarded as giving the public operator a virtual charter of 
operation. He is faced, however, with competition from the 
ancillary user as well as from other forms of transport. 
The public haulier can obtain business only by organising 
his work so that he can quote lower charges than the 
ancillary user’s cost of doing the work himself. 
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A New Year Survey 


INTRODUCTION 


The Economist of June 13, 1936, contained, under the 
title of “ 1936 and After: A Survey of British Economic 
Prospects,” a lengthy analysis of the British economic out- 
look at that time, together with a little cautious prophecy 
of the future. The caution of the prophecy has been justi- 
fied by events; for the most definite prediction made in 
June, 1936, was that the movement of British recovery, 
which was then already comfortably middle-aged when 
judged by any historical standard, would last for a further 
period of between twelve and eighteen months. 

Those eighteen months have now elapsed, and the 
British national economy finds itself in a state of puzzle- 
ment, an almost hypochondriacal mood of worry over the 
diagnosis of its own state of health. For the last three 
months the economic news has worn a faint air of appre- 
hension. Nothing has been aciually wrong; but everywhere, 
and most notably in Throgmorton Street, there have been 
premonitions. We cannot yet say for certain, though an 
attempt will be made later in this Survey to guess, whether 
the very slight downward moves of the indices this autum 
are the beginning of a major decline. If they are, then the 
peak of this trade cycle was passed between August and 
October, and the first signs of its approach were clearly 
visible, in the summer months, in the failure of anamic 
security and commodity markets to recover from a series 
of blows, such as the National Defence Contribution and 
the gold scare, none of which, had the markets been 
healthier, need have caused more than temporary 
hesitation. 

But we go too fast. It is clear that there was at least a 
local peak this autumn. But was it the peak of the whole 
cycle? Eighteen months ago The Economist boldly 
proph 1esied not only that recovery would last until the 
summer or autumn of 1937, but also that 1938 would see 
the beginning of a slow decline in activity. Is this prophecy 
about to be justified? 


An attempt will be made in the following pages to 
supply not so much cont lent replies to these questions as 
the materials from which the reader can fashion his own 
answers. Clearly, there could be no more appropriate 
moment for attempting the task thgn this New Year’s 
Day, 1938. Before it is begun, however, two preliminary 
words of warning are appropriate. The first is that no 
account can be taken of the possibility of a European war, 
which would upset all calculations. The second is that 
economic prognostic: ation has become in recent months the 
football of party politics. It need hardly be said that The 
Economist is affected neither by the desire to buttress 
confidence that may be false nor by the wish to make 
political capital out of economic movements that may spell 
national adversity. 


THE RECORD OF 1937 


The year 1937, taken as a whole, has undoubtedly been 
not only a good year, but a very good year. Almost every 
business index in the country has broken new records in the 
course of the year. This can be most strikingly illustrated 
by the component series of The Economist Index of 
Business Activity. There are fourteen of these series, cover- 
ing directly or by implication every phase of the national 
economic life. The figures for the last month of 1937 are 
hot yet available, and some of the figures for other recent 
Months are’ provisional, but if an average for 1937, subject 


to these two qualifications, be compared with the averages 
of previous years there are only two series for which 1937 
was not at least the best recovery year, and only five for 
which it was not the best year ever known. 

The record is almost tedious in its excellence. But 
averages are deceptive and close inspection of the figures 
brings out the very significant fact that all but three of the 
fifteen series finished the year below their best figure (they 
are all statistically corrected to eliminate the normal 
seasonal fluctuation). The months in which each series 
reached its peak for the year are interesting (the latest 
month is given when there are two or more months with 
an equal figure) : — 

February: Town Clearings. 

March: Metropolitan, Country and Provincial Clearings. 

April: Postal Receipts, Building Activity. 

May: Consumpiion of Coal, Consumption of Cotton, 

Shipping Movements. 

june: Exports of British Manufactures (volume). 

August: Merchandise on Railways. 

September: Employment, Imports of Raw Materials 

(volume), Complete Index. 
November: Consumption of Electricity, Consumption of 
Iron and Steel, Commercial Vehicles. 
This may, of course, be a statistical accident. But it is 
notable that both in 1935 and in 1936 nine out of fourteen 
series, and the complete index, reached their peak for the 
year in November or December. 

So much for the evidence of the Index of Business 
Activity. It is confirmed by the two great indicators not 
comprehended in it: security prices and wholesale prices. 
Each of them reached, or equalled, its post-depression peak 
in 1937, security prices in January, commodity prices in 
March. But each finished the year well below this peak and 
on the down-grade—if, indeed, “ grade ” is not an under- 
statement for the autumn tendencies of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In retail trade, another department of the national eco- 
nomic life which is not directly comprehended in the 
Index of Business Activity, the evidence is inconclusive. 
The figures published by the Bank of England continue 
to show sales larger than a year ago. But these figures relate 
to the money value, not the unit volume, of transactions, 
and for some time it has seemed probable that the 
expansion of money value has only just kept pace with 
rising prices, leaving no room for increase in the actual 
volume of goods sold. Moreover, there have been distinct 
hesitations in some recent months. October, for example, 
was a bad month for many large stores in the West End, 
and November also showed some disquieting tendencies. 
But the Christmas shopping was satisfactory on the whole. 
Some of the large manufacturers of branded goods have 
noticed a decline in sales in recent months, and there has 
also been some decline in the demand for new motor-cars, 
which has shown itself in the most recent figures of cars 
registered for the first time. On the other hand, provision 
shops report no decline. Furthermore, many of the in- 
dustries which are still very busy,such as several branches of 
heavy metallurgical industry and shipbuilding, report some 
decline in recent months in the volume of new orders for 
work to be executed in 1938. 

As a final indication of the present position, we may 
devote particular attention, as in the earlier survey eighteen 
months ago, to the great popular measure of prosperity 
and depression, the returns of employment and unemploy- 
ment. For the greater part of the year these have been 





































































excellent. The figure of insured persons in employment has 
been particularly satisfactory, breaking its own record 
almost from month to month. Moreover, when the annual 
census of the employed was taken in July, it was found 
that the monthly estimates had understated the improve- 
ment to the cumulative amount of 100,000. 
Unemployment, though it is still well above the figures 
of a decade ago, has been declining steadily for three- 
quarters of the year. The following figures show the im- 
provement recorded each month in comparison with the 
year before : — 
REDUCTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 











































(The figure against each month shows the reduction in the 
total of registered unemployed in Great Britain as compared with 
the same month in the previous year.) 
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* Approximately corrected for effects of a new method of 
enumeration. 


Thus every month of 1937 has shown a substantial im- 
provement over the previous year, which was itself much 
better than 1935. But in 1936 there was a definite ten- 
dency for the rate of improvement to speed up as the year 
progressed (except for December, 1936), while in 1937 
the improvement has shown a declining tendency, and in 
the last quarter of the year, it has diminished sharply. 
The unemployment returns for October and November— 
and to some extent that for September also—have been 
definitely unsatisfactory. It is very unfortunate that, pre- 
cisely at this crucial moment, a change in the methods 
of enumeration should have been made which impedes 
direct comparison. But, in any case, it is clear that at a 
time of year when unemployment normally falls, or at 
least remains stationary, it has been rising. Taken by 
itself, this might be a momentary or accidental incident 
in the statistics. But when it is added to the testimony of 
all the other indices which have closed the year below 
their best figures, it becomes impressive. It is not yet 
obvious on the surface that there has been more than a 
very slight downturn in activity in Great Britain. But 
when the evidence is examined under the microscope, its 
meaning is inescapable. 

In the light of all the figures that have been quoted, 
it can be stated as a fact that in the last quarter of 1937 
ashe movement of economic recovery in Great Britain 
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received the first serious check to its further progress 
which it has suffered since it began in the autumn of 1932. 
What we cannot state as a fact, but can only guess, js 
whether this check is more than an interruption. The 
recovery in Britain has been singularly free from inter. 
ruptions up to the present, and it may only be the unpre. 
cedented smoothness of our progress hitherto which leads 
us to attach such importance to the movements of g 
single quarter. There is no statistical method of settling 
this question. Light can, however, be shed upon it by ap 
examination of the stage in recovery at which we have now 
arrived. 


EMPLOYMENT AT THE MAXIMUM 


As a first step in this process, it is useful to analyse the 
total of unemployment into its constituent economic ele- 
ments. There are, broadly speaking, three such elements, 
Normal unemployment may be said to be that volume of 
unemployment which can be expected to exist at any time 
owing to the changing and dynamic character of modem 
industry. Cyclical unemployment is caused by the fluctua- 
tions of the trade cycle, rising to a maximum at the 
bottom of a slump and vanishing at the peak of the trade 
cycle. Special unemployment is that caused in individual 
industries or localities by circumstances peculiar to them; 
such are, for example, the special unemployment in the 
coal and cotton industries, which are fundamentally due 
to changes in the export markets precipitated by the 
Great War. 

In the chart at the foot of this page, these three cate- 
gories of unemployment are approximately estimated. The 
statistical method of calculating the figures is that used 
and explained in our previous special survey (The 
Economist, June 13, 1936, page 601) and on one other 
intermediate occasion (March 20, 1937, pages 633-4)#* 
The analysis is not claimed to be more than a rough first 
approximation, but it is believed to be broadly true. If 
so, it tends to show that employment is at its peak. Only 
the continued existence of Special Unemployment in cer- 
tain districts, owing its origin to causes more fundamental 
than the ups and downs of the trade cycle and, for that 
reason, insusceptible of cure by general economic 
recovery, impedes general recognition of the fact that, 
except for the Special Areas, British labour is now work- 
ing to capacity. 

Wage demands have played a considerable part in the 
noticeable rise in industrial costs of production in 1937. 


* The assumed percentage of normal unemployment has been 
increased from 54 to 6. The higher figure seems to accord better 
with the circumstances of 1929, when the volume of unemploy- 
ment in the most prosperous part of the country can be supposed 
to have been reduced to, or even below, the normal level for 
several months. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1929-1937 
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Normally, rising costs are a danger signal. They tend 
to lessen consumption by raising prices. Capital works are 
deferred because the rise in their cost (which has been 
steep in 1937) puts them out of remunerative relation to the 
profits they could be expected to yield. Rising costs also, 
by reducing the margin of profits, tend to check .the 
growth of enterprise. In short, in the orthodox trade cycle, 
when a period of business expansion has reached the 
phase of putting up costs of production it has begun to 
sow the seeds of its own decline. 


ARE WE AT THE PEAK? 


There are two other arguments from past experience 
which, if the historical analogy be accepted, have con- 
siderable bearing on our present state. Both the duration 
and the extent of the normal trade cycle are susceptible of 
measurement, and in both respects our present recovery has 
already exceeded the norm. The normal length for the re- 
covery period of the cycle is four years, and there is only 
one previous case on record (1893-99) when recovery, as 
measured by the unemployment figures, lasted for more 
than five years.* Our present recovery was five years old 
in Septe smber, 1937. As for the extent of the normal re- 
covery, the gradual growth i In av crage productivity has in 
the past becn fairly regular from cycle to cycle. The rate 
of growth from pe sak to peak in the pre-war world 
averaged about 1 per cent. per annum per head. In the 
first decade after the war it was rather lower.; But from 
the peak of September, 1929, to September, 1937, the 
rate of growth was 1.2 per cent. per annum per head. 
These two comparisons with the past show that the present 
recovery has already lasted for a longer time and pushed 
the indices to a greater relative height than the normal 
trade cycle of the past. Historical lessons are not by any 
means conclusive; but they set up strong presumptions 
which can only be overturned by a weight of positive 
evidence that circumstances this time are radically 
different. 

There are, in fact, several notable differences between 
our present position and the usual appearance of a boom 
shortly before its collapse. The most important of these is 
the continuance of cheap money and the assurance given 
by the absence of a rigid gold standard that money will 
remain cheap. “ Money” in this sense, however, means 
money in the money market and the gilt-edged market. In 
the market for industrial capital there has been a sharp 
rise in interest rates in recent months. In spite of this, 
however, cheap money cannot be overlooked as a very im- 
portant favourable circumstance in our present position. 

Secondly, there is an absence of speculative excitement. 
Indeed, the indices of security and commodity prices and 
of banking transactions in the City of London, which 
should be the first to reflect the volume of speculation, have 
been declining for most of the year, as the following chart 
shows : — 

INDICES OF SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY, 1937 
(1935 = 100) 


_ Wholesale 


== Prices 
- 





This absence of speculative excitement is important; if 
there is no bubble there is nothing to burst. But its im- 
portance must not be exaggerated; for there was a similar 
damping-down of speculation in the world’s commodity 
markets and also in security markets in England (though 
not, of course, in New York) throughout the year 1929. 
Morcover, depressed markets must be presumed to reflect 


* D. H. Macgregor, “Enterprise, Progress and Profits,” 
Chap. ITI. 


+ Colin Clark, “ National Income and Outlay,” Chap. XIII. 
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depressing news from industry about future prospects. 
And they certainly assist to generate and spread a general 
psychological feeling of pessimism. In addition, falling 
commodity prices, if there is a prospect of a further fall, 
lead to the reduction of stocks by industry. It has been 
suggested that this variety of “ disinvestment ” may con- 
ceivably have amounted already this year to £100 millions. 
If so, it is a very important factor. 

The various factors that have been mentioned in this 
discussion can now be collected together in tabular form 
and arbitrarily assigned to one side or the other according 
as they support an optimistic view (i.e. that the current 
recession will give place to a renewed advance) or a pessi- 
mistic view (i.e. that the local peak of August-September 
was the cyclical peak): 

Favourable factors Unfavourable factors 
1. Rate of activity so high that 1. Setback already general, 
smail reduction can be affecting most business in- 
borne without necessarily dices. 

setting up the vicious 2. Virtual disappearance of cycli- 

spiral of deflation. cal unemployment makes 
. Progress of recovery hitherto further advance difficult 

so regular that interrup- and costly. 

tion is long overdue. 3. Bad unempioyment figures in 
3. Co ontinu: ance of low interest October and November. 

ates for short-term loans 4. Rising costs of production. 

and gilt-edged securities. 5. Rising rates of interest on 

4. Absence of speculative industrial capital. 
boom. 6. Recovery has already lasted 
an almost unprecedentedly 

long time. 

7. Its pace has been very rapid. 
8. Falling commodity prices are 
leading to industrial de- 


to 


nN 


stocking. 
9. Some (but inconclusive) evi- 
dence that feeling of 


pessimism afflicting the 
markets is beginning to 
affect consumption indus- 
tries and retail trade. 
Setting out the various factors in this way makes it 
apparent that the favourable factors are in the main nega- 
tive and static; they do not include anything new. On the 
other hand, several of the unfavourable factors have only 
recenily appeared and some of them (especialiy items 8 
and 9) can be expected to be cumulative in their effect. 

So far in this survey no statement has been made that 
has not been at least partially verified by reference to 
recorded facts. The time has now come, however, to take 
the first hurdle of unsupported estimation: — 

It seems probable that if there is no change in the 
circumstances now existing, the present slight recession 
in activity will continue. 

Two questions remain for discussion. Is any change in the 
present circumstances to be anticipated? If not, how 
rapidly can the recession be expected to proceed? Both 
these questions can only be answered by a more detailed 
xamination of the more important departments of the 
national economy. 

In the remaining pages of this survey, four of these 
subsidiary inquiries are briefly pursued. The needed 
stimulus is sought, first, in the consuming power of the 
domestic population; secondly, in the possibility of further 
expansion in the capital goods industries; thirdly, in the 
prospects of the expert trades; and, finally, in the influence 
of American conditions. 


THE BRITISH CONSUMER 


The consumer is an abstraction very familiar in treatises 
on economics. Unfortunately it is very difficult to give 
him a statistical embodiment. It is, however, possible to 
make an estimate of the consuming power of the wage- 
earning class. 

The diagram overleaf presents an index of the total real 
income of the insured population, employed and unem- 
ployed together. The insured population is not, of course, 
the same thing as the working class, since there are some 
six million people who are included in National Health 
Insurance but not in Unemployment Insurance. But for the 
purposes of a first approximation, the smaller body can 
be taken as representative of the larger. 

The index has been calculated on the basis of the official 
indices of wage rates and of the cost of living, of the 
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monthly returns of employed and unemployed and of the 
returns of sums paid by various agencies to the unem- 
ployed. Its chief defect is that it makes no allowance either 
for overtime or for such short-time as does not appear in 
the unemployment returns. Subject to this qualifieation, the 
index can be regarded as a broadly true indication of the 
trend of consuming power of the British working class. It 
should be noted that it is not an index of consuming power 
per head, but of the working class as a whole. 


INDEX OF CONSUMING POWER OF BRITISH 
WORKING CLASS (1935= 100) 


| 





The chart reveals one fact which, though vitally impor- 
tant for a proper understanding of the British economy, has 
received remarkably little attention. That strictly statistical 
conception, the British consumer, was benefited rather than 
the reverse by the great depression. From 1929 to 1932 his 
potential standard of living rose rapidly. The explanation is, 
of course, that Great Britain imports most of her food and 
a large part of her raw materials from abroad. In a de- 
pression she can get them below their cost of production. 
The consequent gain to the standard of living of the 
majority who remain in work outweighs (in a strictly 
Statistical sense, not in terms of happiness) the loss to 
those who are thrown out of work by the depression. The 
British consumer, in fact, has for several years been getting 
the best of both worlds. From 1929 to 1932 the fall in 
prices outweighed to his advantage the fall in employ- 
ment. And from 1933 to 1937 the rise in employment out- 
weighed to his advantage the rise in prices. 

The movement in incomes other than those of the 
population insured against unemployment is more difficult 
to calculate, but there are some estimates available. In 
the following table, the first column shows an index number 
calculated from Mr Colin Clark’s estimates of incomes 
other than wages and salaries below £250.* The second 
column shows, for years beginning July Ist, the profits 
published by a varying number of public companies, as 
tabulated in The Economist (profits, of course, being one 
of the largest, and possibly the most volatile, of the con- 
stituents of these larger incomes). 


INDICES OF LARGER INCOMES AND PROFITS 
(1929 = 100) 


Incomes other than Wages and Company 
Small Salaries Profits 
BOSD wncrcccscocnese 85 1931—32.......0000. oe 65 
1933 ...ccccccocceee 88 1932-—33....cccccccccce 61 
3934 ...ccccccccccee 94 1933-34. .....cccccccee 69 
BDDD scrercecsoccece 102 1934-35.....ceccceves : 82 
BBG cnccscscccccces 110 1995=—36.....ccccces oeee 92 
1937—Ist qr. ... 118 1936-37.....0e0e08 _ 106 
2nd ar. ... 121 


These two series of figures do not entirely confirm each 
other, but both are agreed that the movement of expan- 
sion of income was continuing up to the time of the latest 
figure, and that it is now well above the 1929 level. It is 
difficult to make the transition from income to consump- 


* Economic Fournal, June, 1937, page 310; 1937 figures from 
A Commercial Barometer, published by Messrs F. C. Pritchard 
Wood and Partners, Ltd. 


tion, since saving in this category is not only much larger, 
but also much more variable, than in the smaller incomes, 
Moreover, conversion of money figures into real terms jis 
almost impossible, as the index of the cost of living is quite 
inapplicable to middle-class incomes. 

What are the prospects for a further expansion of the 
real purchasing power of the community in 1938 and 
1939? Here, again, we must confine ourselves, at least to 
begin with, to the insured population. There will be very 
little increase in the total nun mbers of insured persons. The 
total number of persons (whether in the insured category 
or not) between the ages of 14 and 65 will increase by only 
a quarter of one per cent. per annum in the next two years, 
though the number of males between these ages will in- 
crease by about j per cent. per annum. There is clearly no 
increase, or only a negligible increase, in the total of wages 
and unemployment pay to be expected from an increase in 
the number of occupied persons. 

Some reduction in the cost of living is possible. In 
the next few months the normal seasonal downward 
tendency will be accentuated by the delayed effect of the 
falls in wholesale commodity prices in the autumn. But 
not all the recent increase in the cost of living is attribut- 
able to the prices of raw materials. Wage increases, which 
have been prevalent in the food processing and distributive 
trades, have also contributed their share to the rise in the 
cost of living—and a share that is extremely unlikely to be 
reversed in the immediate future. The fall in the cost of 
living is thus not likely to be large, unless there are still 
further falis in the prices of raw materials, in which case 
there is likely to be an offset (though not perhaps im- 
mediately) in rising unemployment, since lower commodity 
prices mean lower exports. The last time these circum- 
stances arose was in 1930, when the fall in the cost of 
living outdistanced the rise in unemployment. But the 
international price structure is not now nearly as vulnerable 
as it was then, and the same result might not follow now. 
Indeed, it is possible that the prices of primary products 
will recover in 1938. If so, there will be no fall on balance. 

Little can be said about the prospects of non-wage-eam- 
ing incomes. So far as profits go, the Stock Exchange 
(whose livelihood depends on the accurate prediction of 
profits) takes a gloomy view, holding that, if activity is 
maintained, profits will be reduced by rising costs, and 
that if activity is not maintained, they will suffer from 
falling turnover. Few could be found to forecast bigger 
profits in 1938 than in 1937. 

The upshot of this discussion is that while it would be 
rash to prophesy a fall in the purchasing power of the 
people, a further substantial rise seems out of the question. 
It could only be produced by a fall in the cost of living 
of the 1930 type; and even though 1930 repeated itself, it 
might increase popular purchasing power, but it would 
bring on depression. Thus if there is a further increase in 
purchasing power, it will not be the preventive of a decline 
in activity in Great Britain, but the consequence of a 
decline in activity in the outside world. It may once again, 
as in 1930-32, store up a stimulus for domestic recovery 
two years later. But it will not help us in the meanume. 

The new impetus for which we are looking is evidently 
not to be found in the consumption trades. 


CAPITAL GOODS 


The most interesting and economically the most impor- 
tant capital goods industry is building. Its expansion since 
1932 has been one of the outstanding phenomena of re- 
covery. For at least two years the imminent demise of 
the building boom has been predicted, but it is still 
obstinately alive. 

There are great difficulties in the way of calculating an 
accurate index of building activity. The most complete 
would be the figures of men employed in the industry, but 
they are known. accurately only at yearly intervals and the 
facility with which labour moves into and out of the in- 
dustry makes interpolated estimates very approximate. 
For what they are worth, the following are the figures (in 
the form of an index number) of insured workpeople em- 
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joyed in the building and contracting trades in June of 
each of the recent years: — 


(June, 1923 = 100) 
Public Works 
Building Contracting 


I, cissiiasisintieniilivgieannsniens 126-8 136-0 
- SI hischslislarsiushsnbaiaeinetuaiate 121-8 146-7 
SIMI. Ga ccscuscectadbeenseatininissondes 117-9 213-5 
I cscensiinubanighetaaanine 106-2 188-0 
SII hicsnatilesaditchinthadesosniainrdace 118-8 159-6 
tM ssnsiecbdsassalinpsilanabialideandia 132-5 154-7 
CIs sccssceahalabaspaalntccidiaaiidenases 141-5 159-7 
SI sidahiacteancmaiarnesiadeliaen 152-8 178-7 
I Lass cubiactthedimaiidlencdbisiiie 155-5 193-8 


The boom thus appeared to be continuing at least as late 
as June, and the seasonal rise in unemployment since then 
has been less, in both sections of the industry, than in the 
same period of 1936. 

On the other hand, evidence accumulates from month to 
month of the approaching end of at least the residential 
building boom. In any case, it cannot last indefinitely. 
For if the recent volume of building were maintained, it 
would be sufficient either to double the number of houses 
in existence, or alternatively to replace every house now 
existing, in about thirty years, and it is the safest of safe 
predictions that neither thing is going to happen. Since 
the boom must come to an end sometime soon, the only 
question is when its end will come. 

The figures of building plans approved by 146 local 
authorities have been showing a declining tendency for 
months past. These figures vary considerably from month 
to month and the only reasonable basis of comparison is 
to take a twelve months’ moving average, so that the 
figure set against each month represents the total of the 
plans approved in the preceding twelve months. More- 
over, the figures of plans are in money values and rising 
figures might denote merely rising costs. In the following 
chart, accordingly, the figures have been corrected by an 
index of building costs : — 

BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 
(Index of Plans Approved by 146 local authorities ; 12-months’ 


moving average ; corrected for fluctuations in building costs, 
1935 == 100). 
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The figures omit London, Wales and country districts. 
But it is very unlikely that they happen to include all the 
districts where building is on the edge of a decline and to 
exclude all those where it is still expanding. Geographic- 
ally, the figures are representative. A more serious defect 
is that they exclude all building work done by or under 
contract from the Government. But it seems probable 
that the building part of the re-armament programme is 
approaching, or is possibly already at, its peak. Many of 
the factories for making armaments, that is to say, are 
erected or nearing completion. There is a great deal of 
this constructional work still to come, but it seems likely 
that the monthly total of work on hand will show little 
further increase. 

This evidence of an impending building decline is con- 
firmed from other sources. At last the very rapid provision 
of new houses is beginning to cause a sharp rise in the 
number of vacant dwellings. Light is cast upon this 
development in London by some figures which we are 


enabled to give through the courtesy of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. There is a gas meter in nearly every 
separate dwelling. When a dwelling is vacated, the meter 
is “ capped ” (i.e. temporarily disconnected). If the house 
Stays empty, the meter is removed. Consequently, the 
number of “capped” meters is a fairly faithful measure 
of the number of recently vacated premises. The figures 
are given for the same month in each of the last ten 
years : — 


Total Meters “Capped” Total Meters “‘ Capped” 


in Use Meters in Use Meters 
1928... 1,115,384 5,501 1933... 1,243,334 15,392 
1929... 1,139,580 Dette 1934... 1,273,423 18,292 
1930... 1,163,829 6,438 1935... 1,305,058 19,813 
1931... 1,173,148 7,889 1936... 1,339,475 21,615 
1932... 1,217,248 10,225 1937... 1,374,688 23,110 


The growing pressure of vacant space is beginning to 
depress the demand for new houses. From all sides it is 
reported that the large speculative builders are having 
increasing difficulty in selling the houses on their newest 
estates—though this may be in part because the newest 
estates are necessarily further from the centre than the 
earlier ones. There is even a significant increase in the 
amount of building to le-—a phenomenon which not only 
springs from a lessening of the demand for houses, but 
also presages a reduction in the supply, since building to 
let ties up far more of the builder’s capital than building 
to sell. Finally, the building societies, who are in the best 
position of all to judge of the position and outlook, have 
begun in the last few months to adopt a noticeably more 
conservative attitude. At least one of the largest societies 
has made no secret of the fact that it anticipates a decline 
in building in 1938. 

A word should also be said about building by public 
authorities. Slum clearance is now at its height; in the six 
months ended March 31, 1937, it was responsible for 
26,340 houses—a rate of almost 53,000 per annum. It may 
have increased since then, but the total of houses built in 
the same six months was as much as 181,462, so that slum 
clearance building does not account for much more 
than 15 per cent. of all houses built. The programmes 
for the relief of overcrowding have hardly yet begun, and 
will not, in any case, be as large as the slum clearance 
programmes. It is always possible for the Government to 
initiate supplementary programmes of subsidised building, 
but even if an announcement were made immediately of 
their intention to do so, very little actual building would 
be started under these new programmes until 1939. In 
1938, accordingly, subsidised house-building will show no 
increase, and possibly a decrease. 

The foregoing applies to residential building. Of com- 
mercial and industrial building it is much more difficult 
to speak. The volume of Government work is, of course, 
very high, and although, as already argued, there may not 
be any further increase, it is unlikely that there will be 
any substantial decline in 1938. Industrial building other 
than Government work has also been very heavy in 1937. 
But opinions differ about the outlook for 1938. Some 
large contracting firms report a very sharp decline in 
inquiries for new factories during the autumn months; 
other firms have noticed very little change. But this is a 
field of building in which the depressing effect of falling 
security markets could be expected to show itself, and it 
would be optimistic to expect more for 1938 than a main- 
tenance of the present volume of activity. A decline seems 
more probable. 

Of the four varieties of building, then, a decline in 
activity is almost certain in one (private house building), 
probable in one (private non-residential building) and 
possible in the remaining two. Only in one category (Gov- 
ernment non-residential building) does an increase seem 
possible, and even there it is not very likely. The impor- 
tance of this conclusion may be estimated from the fact 
that, in July last, the building and public works contracting 
industries employed no fewer than 1,100,000 men. 

Detailed attention has been paid to building partly be- 
cause it is in a strategic position, partly because it lends 
itself to estimation. Not nearly so much can be said about 
the other capital goods industries. The iron and steel in- 
dustry is now working to capacity, with a higher rate of 
output than ever before in its history. It is, of course, very 
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heavily affected by the re-armament programme, but it 
would be a mistake to exaggerate the extent of this in- 
fluence. It is unlikely that more than between a quarter and 
a third of the present production of steel (if, indeed, as 
much) goes directly or indirectly into armament work. 
This being so, the industry cannot consider itself immune 
to trade depression. The volume of non-armament demand 
for steel is subject to the influences of steel prices, the out- 
look for profits and the state of the capital market. It 
cannot be said that any one of these factors is as favourable 
to the continuance of a heavy demand for steel as it was 
twelve months ago. Steel prices have been stabilised at a 
level which the consumers of steel publicly consider too 
high. Under the lead of the Stock Exchange, a not very 
optimistic view is being taken of future profits. And it has 
become less easy to raise new capital in the market. It is 
true that a number of large and wealthy companies have 
work of a capital character waiting for lower prices, and 
if steel prices could be substantially reduced without any 
worsening of the general business outlook, the demand 
would prove itself quite elastic. But the proviso is impor- 
tant, and if, as seems more probable, steel prices come 
down only as the result of a decline in activity, the change 
in the outlook for profits in industry as a whole may by 
then be such that the postponed orders will not materialise. 

Thus it is not impossible that even the steel industry, 
which feels the full weight of re-armament, may not be 
able to maintain its present rate of production. And in any 
case there is very little possibility, for physical reasons, of 
a rapid expansion of production. The same conclusion 
applies, in a general way, to the other capital goods indus- 
tries. Engineering is also very heavily influenced by re- 
armament, but it has in addition an enormous “ peace- 
time ” market and must not be considered to be completely 
dominated by re-armament. The same is true of shipbuild- 
ing where, in the last few weeks, there has been a notice- 
able decline in private orders, which has not been compen- 
sated by an expansion of Government work. 

Of the capital goods industries as a whole, then, it can be 
said that one of them—building—is almost certain to 
suffer a decline, and that the others are unlikely to show 
any increase. On balance, a drop in the employment pro- 
vided in these industries seems likely in 1938—not by any 
means a sharp drop, but enough to show that no stimulus 
for further general expansion can be expected from this 
source. 


OUTLOOK FOR EXPORTS 


International trade has suffered two decades of attrition. 
Though its volume has recovered quite substantially in the 
last year or two, it still makes up a much reduced propor- 
tion of the whole production of the world. In 1936, for 
example, the total value of British exports was only some- 
thing of the order of 8 per cent. of the whole national 
income and even imports were only about 16 per cent. 
Merchandise trade with overseas, to judge by these rough 
calculations, thus concerns, at the very most, only one- 
sixth of the economic activity of the nation, and exports 
take only about one-twelfth of total production. 

It is, nevertheless, a very important twelfth. In our 
national economy, whose internal fluctuations are compara- 
tively moderate, exports tend to be the marginal factor 
between prosperity and depression. In our present state, 
moreover, it is only in the export industries—and even 
there only in some of them—that there is still a large 
reservoir of idle labour and idle productive equipment. On 
both scores it is important to make some estimate of the 
prospects for 1938. 

In the last few years of recovery there has been a 
noticeable tendency for British exports to follow, with a 
time-lag, the movements of British imports, particularly 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials. This, after all, is 
understandable, since most countries nowadays watch their 
balances of payments very closely and buy only in strict 
proportion to the resources they have available, and the 
working of this mechanism of rigid balancing will tend to 
be more automatic in the primary producing countries. 
Whatever may be the explanation, the phenomenon is 
clearly observable and the attached diagram has been 
designed to demonstrate it. The two lines show, for each 





year, the percentage increase or decrease in the value of 
British exports or of British imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials in comparison with the preceding year. Thus the 
export line is plotted at +7.6 per cent. for 1934, indicating 
that the value of exports in that year was 7.6 per cent 
higher than in 1933. The lines have, however, been plotted 
with the export line lagging one year behind the import 
INCREASE OR DECLINE OF BRITISH IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS, 1931-37 


(See explanation in text) 


* On basis of first 
eleven months 





line. This device clearly shows how closely the movement 
of exports in one year has followed the movements of 
imports in the year before. In the earlier recovery years, 
British imports were held back by the various quotas and 
tarifis, while exports were assisted by the depreciation of 
the pound, but this stimulus may be supposed to have 
worn off between 1934 and 1935. 

Too much stress should not be laid upon a phenomenon 
of this nature. It is too regular to be a coincidence. But 
what applies during a recovery period might be totally 
invalid in a period of contraction; British imports were 
higher in 1929 than in 1928, but that did not prevent a 
sharp slump in exports in 1930. On the other hand, the 
differences between 1929 and 1937 are nowhere greater 
than in the field of international trade; in particular, there 
are no overseas countries to-day relying on an abundant 
and steady stream of new borrowings to balance their 
accounts. On the contrary, all the primary producers are 
now solvent, and many of them are still piling up sub- 
stantial reserves in London. And the fact remains that 
the exporters of primary products have had a very good 
year in 1937. British imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, as the diagram shows, have been nearly 20 pert 
cent. higher in 1937 than in 1936. Wholesale prices, though 
they have fallen, are still higher than last year’s average. 
The Economist index of the prices of primary products, 
for example, is now 146.7 (September, 1931 = 100), and 
though this is 17.2 points below December, 1936, it is 
still 6.5 points above the average for 1936. Moreover, the 
1937 average, at 163.4, is 23.2 points above the 1936 
average. The volume (as distinct from value) of British 
imports in the first three quarters of 1937 was 6.4 per cent. 
higher than in the same period of 1936. Thus both by 
value and by volume the primary producing countries have 
been doing very well, on the whole, in 1937. A consider- 
ably increased volume of sterling has accrued to them 
during the past year and much of it must still remain 
available for spending on British exports. 

All the visible omens would thus seem to favour another 
year for exporters as good as 1937. It may, indeed, be 
better, though there have been several reports in recent 
months of cancelled orders from overseas. But unless com- 
modity prices again fall sharply below their present 
reduced level, it is difficult to see why there should be 
anything worse than a slight diminution of exports. 
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THE AMERICAN ENIGMA 


This prediction, however, is conditioned upon the course 
of commodity prices. And the course of commodity prices, 
in its turn, depends in the short run of the next few months 
upon the development of affairs in the United States. Of 
many important raw materials, America is a greater 
importer even than Britain, and the effect on the world’s 
markets of the sudden cessation of American purchases 
during the past autumn has been too obvious to be mis- 
taken. It is not only through commodity prices that events 
in America affect the economic conjuncture here. The links 
between Wall Street and the City have never been closer 
than to-day, and if American business and finance are 
feeling depressed, the gloom is very quickly communicated 
to London and, from London, to British industry in 
general. America must certainly be accounted one of the 
four major influences on the British economy. 

The economic outlook in America has recently been 
studied in some detail in The Economist (November 6, 
1937, pages 247-9), and it is not proposed to repeat the 
argument here. Briefly, however, the conclusion was 
reached that the cause of the sudden slump of this last 
autumn was to be found in the failure of the capital goods 
industries to maintain their previous level of output. This 
failure was certainly not due to any lack of real and 
urgent need for new capital equipment. Nor was it merely 
the reaction from a boom activity which could not, in any 
case, be permanently maintained. It was due to a break- 
down of the nexus of finance and confidence which links 
the need for capital equipment with the industries that 
are ready to supply it. 

If this argument is correct (and it is accepted by the 
majority of authorities), the most reasonable forecast of 
the immediate future is that the psychological gap will be 
filled and recovery will be resumed. It must be very 
clearly emphasised, however, that there is as much guess- 
work as reasoning in this conclusion. Of the three possible 
forecasts—that there will be no recovery at all from the 
present low levels; that the recovery will be insufficient to 
regain the peaks of 1937; and that it will carry the indices 
to new high levels—the first can perhaps be dismissed as 
extreme pessimism. But the choice between the other two 
must be based on hunch rather than on fact. 

Only one thing is tolerably certain: that the American 
economy will not stand still where it is, but will move 
either up or down. If it moves up, commodity prices 
throughout the world will recover; British exports will 
be even larger than in 1937 and the improved state 
of general business confidence will assist the capital 
goods industries; but on the other hand a further rise in 
the cost of living will turn the curve of domestic con- 
suming power definitely downwards. If, on the other hand, 
the average !-vel of activity in America in 1938 is sub- 
stantially below 1937, the omens will be correspondingly 
against British recovery and the only consolation will be 
the fall of the cost of living. 


CONCLUSION 


The various threads of this detailed discussion may now 
be drawn together. Evidence has been marshalled to show 
that there has already been a noticeable change in the trend 
of economic events in this country—a change that is visible 
in almost every statistical series and affects every depart- 
ment of the national economy. 

We have given reasons for believing that, unless there is 
some change in the outward conditions under which the 
British national economy is operating, the slight downward 
tendency of the indices will continue. The period through 
which we have been living has not in every respect 
resembled the classical boom. But it nevertheless seems 
likely that the cumulative forces of industrial fluctuation 
are beginning to work in a downward direction. 

We have consequently conducted a search for some 


fresh stimulus which will serve to check the action of these 
cumulative forces. We did not find it in the consumption 
trades. On the contrary, the only possibility of a consider- 
able expansion in the consuming power of the people seems 
to reside in a sharp fall in prices, which is almost a 
synonym for a depression. 

In the capital goods industries, we have found evidence 
of a decline in building and little sign of a substantial 
expansion in other lines. There is no stimulus here. 

‘The outlook for the export trades is encouraging, and 
there may even be some further increase if commodity 
prices are well maintained. 

The chief possibility of a favourable development lies in 
the United States. Among several possible guesses about 
the course of American industry in 1938 (none of which, 
however, are more than guesses) the majority view is that 
the movement of recovery, which never reached a mature 
phase, will be resumed some time this year. If so, there will 
be an immediate favourable reaction on the commodity 
markets and on the general psychology of international 
business. But there will be offsetting factors; for any such 
recovery will drive up both the cost of living and costs of 
production in Great Britain. 

No two persons will put the same valuation on these 
various factors, or combine them to the same result. It may, 
however, be useful to set down the limits within which a 
reasonable conclusion must lic. It does not seem possible 
that there will be any considerable further expansion of 
production in 1938. The Index of Business Activity will 
probably not go much, if at all, higher than it is to-day. 
And even the maintenance of the present level involves 
putting the optimistic interpretation on the doubtful 
factors. 

On the other hand, no factor has been discovered which 
would give reasonable ground for anticipating a very sharp 
depression. A slump of the magnitude of 1930-31 would 
add over 700,000 a year to the register of unemployment, 
or nearly 2,000,000 in all. There are two reasons why no 
figures of this sort are to be anticipated. The first is that 
in the earlier period the total number of insured persons, 
employed and unemployed together, was rising by from 
300,000 to 400,000 a year, so that unemployment 
would have increased by these amounts even without any 
reduction in employment. In the next few years the increase 
will be only something of the order of 100,000 a year— 
indeed, it may be less, as there is a substantial volume of 
delayed retirements from industry to be worked off. 
Secondly, even apart from the operation of this mathe- 
matical factor, no such economic blizzard as burst upon 
the world in 1929 can be foreseen. It may be of interest to 
note that the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee, advised by the Committee on Economic Informa- 
tion of the Economic Advisory Council, have taken an 
unemployment percentage of about 16} per cent. as the 
probable average during the next trade cycle. If the 
maximum percentage be supposed to be as far above this 
average as the present percentage is below it, that gives a 
figure of 224 per cent., which, with the present total of 
insured persons, would mean a total of some 2,900,000 
unemployed, or 1,500,000 more than at present. This might 
mean an increase at the rate of about 500,000 per annum. 

For the present, however, this figure of 500,000 more 
unemployed in twelve months must be regarded as a 
maximum, which would involve putting the most pessi- 
mistic interpretation on every doubtful factor. 

The truth, then, in all probability lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. It seems unlikely that on New 
Year’s Day, 1939, the total of unemployed in Great Britain 
will be less than it is to-day. But it seems equally 
unlikely that it will have increased in the meantime at any- 
thing like the 1930-31 rate. Which extreme will prove 
nearer to the truth depends on America more than on any 
other factor. And within a very few months it ought to be 
possible to indicate which is the more likely. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


France 


A Period of Transition 


Paris, December 29.—~—The year 1936 was a year of great 
world prosperity, while France was upset by social troubles. 
This year, on the other hand, has been marked by economic 
recession in the United States and in France by the “ pause” 
in the New Deal. The capital which left France in 1936 has 
been partly repatriated in 1937. 

The struggle between the two blocs of socialism and capi- 
talism is largely over. The Right has learned the error of 
its ways, and events have demonstrated to the Left the 
futility of their extreme claim that “ everything is possible.” 
Public opinion is now in favour of necessary social reforms, 
which is the chief gain of two years of extreme difficulties. 
The liberal Radical Party seems destined to carry through 
the reconstruction of the country on this basis. 

M. Chautemps’s Radical Government has already obtained 
important financial results, which M. Bonnet underlined 
before the Senate on the occasion of the voting of the 1938 
Budget. But the Opposition has not yielded. Some leaders 
of the Left had envisaged other circumstances leading to 
exchange control and fundamental reforms in the structure 
of the State. They were mistaken—no less in the spheres of 
finance and politics than in foreign affairs. —The Communists 
cannot be satisfied with the recent trip of M. Delbos in 
Central Europe which took the same lines as that of Herr 
von Neurath. Indeed, the tone of the latest strikes in food 
and in transport suggests that perhaps these developments 
have not pleased the extreme Left. 

On the other hand, the Prime Minister, who has just sub- 
mitted to M. Lebrun the decrees modifying the application 
of the 40-hour week in a few basic industries, is conscious 
that public opinion is equally the enemy of disorder and 
severe reprisals. He has adopted a firm policy towards the 
strikes, and the ultimatum of December 29th, which threa- 
tened to take over and operate the public services, speedily 
ended an adventure which, if prolonged, might have had 
extremely serious consequences. 


Difficulties Ahead 


The country needs more than the repatriation of flight 
capital. To balance the Budget an increase of 20/25 per cent. 
in fiscal receipts will be needed. To raise 30,000 million 
francs in loans will call for a great effort from people who 
save. In both cases a considerable investment of capital as 
the outcome of business activity is required, which is un- 
likely in the present political and social instability. 

Statistics show that the liquid funds of the market are 
being entirely absorbed by the State. Monthly issues of new 
companies were three million francs in 1937, against four 
million francs in 1936 and 48 million francs in 1926. Monthly 
issues of old companies were 42 million francs for stocks and 
48 million francs for debentures, against 610 million francs 
and 531 million francs respectively, in more normal years. 
The rates of interest in 1937 were 63, 7, 10 and 7.50 per cent. 
respectively, against 5.17 and 6.07 per cent. in 1935 and 1934. 

Fiscal receipts, on the other hand, show some improve- 
ment. This, however, is very largely due to the rise in prices 
and increases of the rate of tax. The increase in private 
incomes is slower than the rise in public charges. Fiscal 
receipts in November were 4,201 million francs, of which 
3,869 million francs were ordinary receipts :— 


RD INT Sik ciccedbcksons ‘ 1,390 million francs 
SE OOS consccondencnnd 2,429 9 2 
Estate duties  ........s.ss00- 49 55 2» 


Fiscal receipts for the first eleven months of the year were 
33,940 million francs, against 29,600 million francs in the 
same period of 1936; the difference between last year and 
this, which is now 4,300 millions, will probably reach 5,000 
million francs by the end of the year. But the forecasts of 
M. Auriol, based on the recovery of business, and those of 
M. Bonnet, based on increased taxation, should have realised 


an increase in receipts of 8,000 million francs instead of 
merely 5,000 million francs. 


The Paris Exhibition 


The final accounts of the 1937 Exhibition were ag 
follows : — 


(Francs 000,000’s omitted) 





NIN cont ubedccebnasSacsseon 1,443 
RID? \Aactiatndeecebbanneabeosunae 150 
ee ie dade e cia 1,293 


Two-thirds of this amount, about 813 million francs, are 
already covered by various means. The other 500 million 
francs are still uncovered. 

The report of M. Caillaux severely criticises the organisa- 
tion of the Exhibition and the social disturbances which 
have hampered its construction and success. Other reports, 
however, underline the material and moral benefit derived 
by France from the Exhibition, pointing out that the turn- 
over of many businesses and tourist industries was doubled 
in 1937. The Municipality of Paris, not unnaturally, voted 
for the reopening of the Exhibition in 1938. The Chamber 
did likewise, but with a much smaller majority, and the 
decision of the Senate is uncertain. 





Belgium 


Increased Taxation Expected 


Louvain, December 14.—~Belgium’s new Government has 
taken over the programme of M. van Zeeland. No new policy 
has been announced, but even if the Government does only 
what M. Van Zeeland set out to do, the task will be heavy. 
Moreover, the Government must face an economic situation 
not so favourable as in the recent past. 

The Belgian public has been unpleasantly surprised to 
learn that the Budget for 1938 will involve some increase in 
fiscal burden. M. de Man, the Minister of Finance, is likely 
to ask Parliament to vote 500 million francs of new taxes; 
thereby half of the relief given to the taxpayers in the last 
two years will be rescinded. 

One reason for this increase is that the increases in old-age 
pensions, approved by Parliament, are likely to cost some 
125 million francs a year. Another is that the financial state 
of the larger towns has become so critical that the Finance 
Minister wishes to increase their annual subventions from the 
Central Exchequer by about 200 million francs. 

The Belgian National Railway Company has adopted a 
plan providing for a 10 to 20 per cent. advance in both 
goods charges and passenger fares. For 1937 the railways’ 
accounts may be deemed to be balanced, after the payment of 
financial charges contracted since 1926. But no profit will 
be left to remunerate the capital invested by the State; and 
though the National Company is applying for tariff increases, 
their aim is to cover increasing expenses, not to meet other 
obligations. The railways’ labour costs increase automatically 
as the cost of living rises, because the wage agreement is 
linked to the cost-of-living index. There will be strenuous 
opposition among the public and in Parliament against both 
increased taxation and advances in railway rates and fares. 


Shorter Hours or Higher Wages? 


The reduction of the working day in collieries is a problem 
which the Government must now solve. Some imprudent 
pledges were given under the influence of the New Deal in 
France. The working day has already been reduced from 
48 hours to 45 hours; and the miners have asked for 4 
further reduction to 42 hours. The Socialist Ministers would 
rather postpone this question and substitute wage increases 
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for shorter hours. Probably the working day will be reduced 
to 42 hours in principle; but it will be made possible to work 
three hours extra in return for a higher rate of pay for 
overtime. The Government is, however, inclined to reduce 
the working day to six hours in particularly unhealthy occu- 
pations, though this is being resisted by employers, who 
maintain that it would impair the competitive position of 
Belgian industry. Many observers believe that it would be 
more useful for the workers to press for increased wages 
rather than for shorter hours. 


No Marked Recession 


As in most countries, there has been some slackening of 
activity in Belgium. Heavy industry, coal-mining and iron 
and steel, are still fully employed. The textile industry, on 
the other hand, has fared less well, and since the end of 
October short time has been frequent. Nevertheless, certain 
special lines, such as linen weaving and the manufacture of 
cotton carpets, have remained very active. 

The Brussels Stock Exchange has witnessed no sensational 
failures, despite the drop in stock quotations. And most other 
elements in Belgian economy are in a very satisfactory 
position. Prices are remunerative; and the movements of the 
French franc have caused no serious uneasiness in Belgium. 





Holland 


Setback Unlikely? 


AMSTERDAM, December 17.——A great deal of interest is still 
being focused on the question whether the declining pros- 
perity in America will have repercussions in this country. 
Economic recovery has made practically no progress in the 
last few months, and the possibility of a new period of de- 
pression is being viewed with considerable misgiving. The 
period of reviving prosperity in this country has lasted 
barely a year; the enormous losses sustained during the years 
of depression have not been recovered; and new reserves 
have not been accumulated. 

Holland is therefore less capable of withstanding a new de- 
pression than was the case in 1929. Since the Netherlands 
failed to benefit by the world-wide recovery for such a 
long time because of the protracted maintenance of the gold 
standard, it is hoped and expected that a fresh setback may 
pass without affecting Holland. 

The country is, however, bound to be largely dependent 
upon the state of prosperity beyond her borders, in view 
of her shipping, shipbuilding and port interests, her extene 
sive investments abroad, and her export markets. In particue 
lar the Netherlands Indies, with their enormous production 
of a great diversity of raw materials, are very closely affected 
by the course of prices on the world markets. 

Nevertheless, there is still an absence of factors suggest- 
ing that a breakdown may be imminent. There has been no 
boom in trade and industry in the Netherlands; wages have 
hardly been raised; the money and capital markets are abun- 
dantly provided with funds; and undue expansion or ex- 
cessive investment have been avoided. 

Moreover, as is emphasised in a review published by the 
Central Statistical Bureau, Holland finds her principal 
foreign outlets for agricultural and dairy produce in Great 
Britain and Germany, for industrial products in the Nether- 
lands Indies and to a lesser extent in Belgium and the United 
States, and for her coal in Belgium, France and Germany. 
It is hardly likely, therefore, that the state of affairs in 
America will have any direct effect on developments in 
Holland. 


New Issues Inactive 


November was a very quiet month on the new issues 
market. There were no calls for new funds, while con- 
versions were hampered by the fact that the balance of the 
3 per cent. Conversion Loan for the Netherlands Indies 

is not yet been disposed of. Although interest rates are 
still on the decline, and 3 per cent. municipal and provi- 
sional loans are being issued more and more, the State is 
still temporising with the conversion of its 4 per cent. loans. 

However, as soon as the balance of the Netherlands Indies 
Conversion has been accommodated the conversion of the 
further outstanding 4 per cent. State loans is expected. 
Although 52 million guilders’ worth of shares were issued 
in the first ten months of the year, November passed with- 
Out a single issue of shares on the Amsterdam market— 
Wholly as a result of the discouraging course of events in 
Commerce and industry. 


Bank Releases Gold 


In the course of the last two weeks, the Netherlands Bank 
has released gold to an aggregate of 79 million guilders. This 
has no connection with the situation of the guilder, but is 
explained by the credit of up to 150 million guilders granted 
by the Bank to France. For the remitting of the credit, the 
Netherlands Bank has transferred the amount in gold to avoid 
disturbing the foreign exchange market. 

The stocks of gold of the Netherlands Bank amount to 
1,365,840,000 guilders, and the bank note circulation to 
862,717,000 guilders. The great liquidity of the Amster- 
dam money market is amply illustrated by the fact that the 
balances held by the Netherlands Bank yielding no interest 
ainount to no less than 760 million guilders. 


Decline in Exports 


Foreign trade in November proved less satisfactory than in 
the previous month. Neither imports nor exports could be 
maintained at the level of October, either in volume or in 
value. Imports declined from 2,232,000 tons, valued at 
148,542,000 guilders in October to 1,952,000 tons, valued 
at 130,329,000 guilders in November. The figures for 
November are, nevertheless, considerably higher than those 
for the corresponding month of 1936. Following the sharp 
advance of the import surplus to 42,333,000 in October, 
November showed a pronounced reaction, with an import 
surplus of only 32,415,000 guilders. 

The following table sets out irnports and exports (exclud- 
ing gold and silver) month by month during recent years :— 


Imports 
(in million guilders) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Exports 


TORIEEY  vaciesees 100 76 79 106 ae FS B@ TB 
February ......s0- 81 70 74 105 i st DB B 
IHRROONE kcsececcsccs 94 80 79 125 61 54 55 94 
Pc kcannctewevcs 85 78 81 142 54 50 57 101 
NERF ose. oucheuneus 87 78 76 128 | &@ &@ & 
DO sincincisnces - @ HSH i Ss no FS S&S = 
Pd iwssdinsesncce 86 76 80 146 58 54 60 102 
FES» cicenaius 87 76 82 122 69 61 63 98 
September ..... oon 76 82 130 oe FB a ip 
COONOUIEE sscccscce 87 94 92 149 62 7 76 106 
November ...... 88 86 101 130 60 60 77 98 
December ...... 4m 48 SEE ee ao. Selle 


Exports in November declined because of seasonal factors. 
In addition, however, the sharp reaction in the raw mate- 
rials market and declining prosperity in many countries have 
also contributed towards the decline; just as the decline of 
world prices has reduced the value of exports and imports. 





Poland 


Opposition in Parliament 


WarRSAW, December 20.—-The Sejm and Senate were 
convened in ordinary session this month to pass the Budget 
Bills for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1938. The session 
so far has been much livelier than any since this Parliament 
was hand-picked in the autumn of 1935 under the 
“ electoral” system—enacted after Pilsudski’s death—which 
went much farther than the Constitution apparently intended 
in restricting the franchise. The franchise, in fact, was so 
restricted that the present Parliament, which is “ organised ” 
on a regional and non-political basis, actually represents less, 
and perhaps substantially less, than 50 per cent. of the adult 
population. 
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Sir Hardman Lever, Bart., K.C.B. Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor 
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It is none the less characteristic of the prevailing confusion 
that Deputies who were virtually “ given jobs” now rise in 
the Sejm to abuse the Government in terms that the Opposi- 
tion newspapers would not be allowed to employ save in the 
form of Parliamentary reports. An especially sharp, and, to 
them, shocking attack on the leaders of the Pilsudski regime 
was made a few days ago by General Zeligowski, the 
“ Conqueror of Vilna,” and one of the oldest and closest 
friends of the late Marshal Pilsudski; while M. Mudryj, who 
is a Deputy-Speaker of the Sejm and a leader of the 
Ukrainians, said that the Ukrainian group this year would, 
for the first time in the present Parliament, “‘ adopt a passive 
attitude” towards the Budget Bills. He even went as far 
as to demand autonomy for the Ukrainians. 


The Government and the Peasants 


Many Deputies have also criticised the Government’s 
handling of the peasants’ strike in Galicia last August, the 
consensus of opinion, even among supporters of the Govern- 
ment, being that the methods used in breaking up the strike 
were needlessly ruthless. The Prime Minister has stated that 
thirty-six peasants were killed during the strike, and many 
others have since been given severe gaol sentences for taking 


part in it. 
Although the Sejm has just approved supplementary 
credits of 2,688,360 zlotys for strengthening the police force, 


the state of feeling throughout the country appears now to 
be much less tense than it was a few months ago. Disunity 
among the political partie; and groups outside of the 
Pilsudski regime is decidedly more chronic than the discord 
which has developed within the regime. 

M. Kwiatkowski, the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance, who has already produced two balanced ordin- 
ary Budgets, has undertaken to keep next year’s expenditure 
within the ordinary revenue. The Budget estimates for the 
present fiscal year were balanced at 2,316,700,000 zlotys, 
and the revenue and expenditure totals for next year are 
estimated at 2,447,000,000 zlotys. About one-third of the 
ordinary Budget expenditure will be devoted to national 
defence. M. Kwiatkowski expects to provide 200,000,000 
zlotys from the ordinary revenue towards the 1,000,000,000 
zlotys which he plans to spend from January 1, 1938, to 
March 31, 1939, on the public works and investment pro- 
gramme—which is really an extraordinary Budget. 


The Strategic Triangle. 


The most important item in this programme is the Four- 
Year Plan, which was started a year ago, to create a new 
industrial region in the “ strategic triangle” formed by the 
Bug, San and Dniester rivers. About 800,000,000 zlotys, of 
which the ordinary Budget has provided nearly 300,000,000 
zlotys, have been spent this year on pioneer investments in 
the triangle—mainly on waterways, dams, electrification 
works, roads and railways. 

M. Kwiatkowski, who was largely responsible for the 
building of the port of Gdynia, is now virtually the financial 
and economic dictator of Poland. Many regard him as the 
most efficient and effective member of the Cabinet; and, like 
Dr Schacht in Germany, he is skilled in the use of the credit 
market. Part of the money needed for the investment pro- 
gramme is coming from the French military credits 
arranged for a year or so ago, but much of it is being 
borrowed internally, through the sale of Treasury bills and 
notes, which in due course will presumably be converted 
into long-term obligations. 


The Burden of Public Expenditure 


A substantial measure of relief has been obtained for the 
Treasury, as well as for the Bank of Poland, which must 
provide most of the foreign exchange, through agreements 
recently concluded with American, British, Swedish and 
other creditors, for the reduction of interest on Polish bonds 
issued in foreign currencies and still held abroad. About 
$37,000,000 of repatriated bonds, most of which carried a 
7 per cent. coupon, have also been converted during recent 
months into a new 43 per cent. internal loan payable only 
in zlotys. 

Thus the external debt structure is now being brought 
into much better relationship with Poland’s capacity to pay; 
but any hope of widespread economic improvement appears 
to be ruled out because of the continuous growth of expendi- 
ture on national defence and a State investment programme 
governed by military rather than purely economic con- 
siderations. It is a great misfortune that a country which is 
economically nearly the most backward in Europe must 
squander so much of its income and savings on national de- 
fence as to preclude any possibility of substantially raising 
the standard of living. 
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Jugoslavia 


Treaty with France 


BrELGRADE, December 15.---The concrete result of M 
Deibos’ visit to Belgrade was the signing of a commercial 
treaty. ‘This abolishes clearing and introduces payment jp 
devisen; lowers the tariffs on certain French goods (calcium 
sulphate, champagne, cosmetics, etc.); and guarantees to 
Jugoslavia extra quotas of maize, haricot beans, fruit, cheese 
and other goods. The treaty gives Jugoslavia the right t 
an export surplus of 20 per cent. in trade with France, and 
follows the precedent set by similar treaties with Greg 
Britain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Belgium. 

The official reception of M. Delbos was cordial and th 
communiqué underlined the “ traditional friendship betweep 
France and Jugoslavia.” This was to convey that the recent 
improvement in relations with Italy, confirmed during D; 
Stojadinovic’s visit to Rome, had in no way affected thog 
with France. The popular welcome of the French Minister 
was markedly enthusiastic. In general it may be said that, g 
far as this country is concerned, M. Delbos’ visit served to 
confirm optimism on both the economic and political fronts, 


Business Still Prosperous 


There are no sigaus as yet that the recession noticed jp 
some countries has affected Jugoslavia. This is chiefly dy 
to the fact that the end of the year, which coincides with 
the export season, is always the most prosperous time; and 
also to the fact that corn and timber, which are among th 
most important Jugoslav export articles, have not suffered 
from the setback in prices. There are, moreover, no percep. 
tible indications that, even when the seasonal fillip has been 
exhausted, the country is due for any marked setback in 
economic activity. Exports for the first ten months of 1937 
were well above last year’s level, being 3,722,000 tons worth 
§,110 million dinars, compared with 2,197,000 tons valued 
at 3,306 million dinars in 1936. 

Exports have thus risen by 71.69 per cent. in volume and] 
$4.56 per cent. in value. Imports have also increased by 14.95 | 
per cent. in volume and 27.77 per cent. in value. Som} 
904,000 tons were imported worth 4,265 million dinar, 
against 787,000 tons worth 3,286 million dinars in 1936, 
The export surplus is valued at 845 million dinars, agains 
only 20 million dinars last year. 


Increased Expenditure 


The Budget for 1938-39 amounts to 12,180 million dinar} 
which is 11.6 per cent. above that of 1937-38 as it originally 
stood (though additional credits of 424 millions were vote 
later). ‘he increase is chiefly due to defence, the building 
of new railways, and the enlargement of the scope of starh 
economic enterprises. No new taxes have been introducd® 
except the raising of the gold agio on import to 13 per cent, 
since the Minister of Finance expects to be able to cover th 
Budget from increased economic activity. 

The Minister’s expectations are partly based on the result 
of state receipts during the last eighteen months. Tk 
1936-37 Budget produced a net surplus of 248 millog 
dinars, while the first half of 1937-38 has yielded revenued 
5,631 millions, against 4,827 millions in the last yea 
Budgetary expectations have been fully realised. August ané 
September, in fact, both yielded over 1,000 million dinas 
and established records for receipts in the last seven years. 








Higher National Income 


The national income in 1937 was estimated by the Minist 
of Finance at 44,200 million dinars, against 42,000 millios 
in 1936. The highest post-war figure was that of 1926, wha 
national income reached 69,600 millions, and the lowest, J 
1932, was only 37,500 million dinars. The present monetaf 
income works out at 2,875 dinars per head per annum, fro 
which should be deducted the average fiscal burden of 50 
dinars, giving a net total of 2,372. In an agricultural count 
like Jugoslavia such a low monetary income is to a gf@ 
extent supplemented by income in produce which, bei 
raised by self-sufficient households, never reaches the ma 

The main economic indices are still satisfactory. Empleo 
ment is steady at about 715,000. The index of mining f 
October improved to 139.7, against 132.7 in October, 19% 
and that of smelting to 158.1 from 141.7. Savings have grov 
from 10,622 to 11,755 million dinars, and the increase } 
been equally distributed between privately-owned and sf 
guaranteed institutions. The only disturbing factor, {rd 
the point of view of the town population with fixed incom 
is the rapidly rising index of prices which in Septems 
reached 78.1, against 67 last year 
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Hongkong 


Political Calm 


HONGKONG, December 8.—-—Despite the bitter feeling aroused 
by Japanese atrocities, Chinese behaviour here has been ex- 
emplary. Tension has, of course, been increased by the 
conduct of the Japanese military authorities in Shanghai as 
well as by veiled threats directed against Hongkong. But 
these threats are not taken very seriously. 

Although the Canton-Kowloon Railway has been per- 
sistently bombed for the past two months no serious damage 
has been done and interruptions have been very brief. The 
link between this railway and the Canton-Hankow Railway 
has proved invaluable, as a large amount of through traffic 
now passes between the Yangtze valley and the coast at this 
port. 


Canton’s Plight 


The situation in Canton is not very happy. The daily 
bombardment has certainly not broken the spirit of the popu- 
lation, but the trade of the city has been dislocated. Plants 
such as the sugar refinery, the brewery, the fertiliser factory, 
the cement works, and the spinning and weaving mills, are 
reported to be either working short time or else at a stand- 
still, At present the Kwangtung dollar is at a discount of 
over 40 per cent. Exports of produce from Canton are 
moving freely, but direct trade between Shanghai and Canton 
has been affected by the restrictions on shipping. 

The Hongkong Budget for 1938 does not call for 
additional taxation. The revised estimates for 1937 anticipate 
a deficit of $862,000, which will leave the Colony reserve 
fund at just over $12 millions at December 31st. The esti- 
mates for 1938 contemplate a deficit of $3,000,000, which 
would reduce the reserve fund to well below the normal level 
of $10 millions. 


War and Trade 


In most respects, ever since the outbreak of the un- 
declared war between China and Japan the trade of this 
Colony has been in an abnormal state. Imports in September 
and October showed an increase of over 60 per cent. com- 
pared with the corresponding months of last year, because 
of the large volume of merchandise which was destined for 
Shanghai but landed here. Exports, swollen by produce 
filtering into the Colony via the Canton-Hankow Railway, 
have also risen, although their increase is not much more 
than 30 per cent. The most noticeable feature of the trade 
returns, however, is the huge amount of treasure which has 


Letters to 


. ’ 
Lancashire’s Remedy 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Proposals for reorganising the cotton industry from 
the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations are 
being placed before the various sections of the trade for their 
approval. This is no industry suffering from severe foreign 
competition at home; for Lancashire still “ supplies practi- 
cally the whole requirements of the home market.” On the 
contrary, it is an industry which still retains nearly a third 
of the world trade in cotton goods. 

During the last twelve months, various interests in the 
cotton trade have failed to persuade the Government to give 
them legal powers to enforce schemes for production control, 
quotas and the removal of surplus capacity. In July the 
President of the Board of Trade told a deputation that the 
Government would give help towards reorganisation so long 
as that reorganisation was devised to consider the trade as a 
whole and would assist the export trade. The proposals put 
forward under the heading of “ Lancashire’s Remedy” are 
designed to meet these conditions. 

Briefly, it is proposed that the Government should pass an 
Enabling Bill under which sections of the trade may legalise 
their schemes through a draft order which, if approved by 
Parliament, would be given statutory effect without delay. 
All such schemes must first be passed by a Board representa- 
tive of the whole industry and an Advisory Committee of 
three outsiders. The schemes which may come under the 
jurisdiction of the Board include the reduction of surplus 
Capacity, the prevention of waste from excessive competition, 
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passed in and out of the Colony during recent months, as 
the following table shows: — 


July August September October 
> $ $ $ 

»607,000 10,926,000 140,669,000 92,875,000 

137,000 7,297,000 71,517,000 126,440,000 


Imports 133 
Exports 2 


These figures are made up to a large extent of Chinese 
dollars and subsidiary coins from Shanghai and Canton, 
forming part of China’s note reserve and sent here in the 
first instance to evade seizure by the Japanese. Subsequently 
most of this specie was shipped to London and possibly 
disposed of in part before the recent break in the price of 
bar silver. 

War conditions in China have affected Hongkong in many 
ways. The large influx of refugees has seriously taxed 
housing accommodation, and has created an extra demand 
for foodstuffs. Rents, at an uneconomic level for some years, 
have now risen substantially, and food prices have gone up 
despite the extra stocks available through Shanghai shipments 
being dumped here. 

In general, retailers have been doing a brisk business, but 
stores which normally stock a large proportion of Japanese 
manufactures, and particularly piece goods, have been handi- 
capped. The amount of capital tied up in Japanese goods 
which cannot be sold must be very large, but the chief 
sufferers are the importers, mainly Japanese concerns who are 
finding it impossible to force dealers to clear. 


Imperial Preference 


Hongkong industries are passing through a period of 
transition due to the tightening up of Imperial preference 
relations. Hitherto Japanese materials have entered into the 
manufacture of varioustypes of garments made in Hongkong, 
but exports to British Colonies extending preference to 
Hongkong are now required to be “ spun, woven and finished 
within the British Empire.” 

This standard was established for rubber shoes a few years 
back, but until recent months Japanese cotton yarn, artificial 
silk yarn, and even Japanese woven cloth, were being used 
in Hongkong factories in the making of garments, showing 
a “25 per cent. Empire content.” Now Hongkong manufac- 
turers are required to satisfy the local authorities as to the 
Empire origin of their raw material, and this has meant 
switching over to Indian yarn for various textile garments 
and to British spun artificial silk yarn. The output of Hong- 
kong textile factories is almost entirely marketed in Crown 
Colonies, where the purchasing power of the native popula- 
tion is on a low level, and it has to a large extent replaced 
Japanese goods. 


Editor 


the regulation of the production and sale of goods, the estab- 
lishment of minimum prices, the institution of pools and 
quotas, and the imposition of levies on the trade. 

It is difficult to understand how the promoters of “‘ Lanca- 
shire’s Remedy ” hope to recapture by these means an export 
trade which has been lost by high costs of production at 
home, high tariffs abroad, and the fact that other countries, 
notably Japan, China and India, are now making what we 
previously made for them. In a very natural desire to fix 
prices at a level at which they are remunerative to her, 
Lancashire seems to have forgotten that that level may be, 
and recently has been, very considerably above the world 
price level; and it is the latter, and not any price which she 
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may fix for herself, that determines the amount of business 
Lancashire is likely to do abroad. If Lancashire is to expand 
her export trade, she can only do so by competing in world 
markets at world prices. 

Experience has taught us that the institution of pools and 
quotas and the establishment of minimum prices have done 
nothing to accelerate expansion in exports. Since the Coal 
Mines Act of 1930 officially recognised a system of pools and 
quotas, the percentage of coal exports to coal production in 
this country has declined from 22.5 per cent. in 1930 to 
17.4 per cent. in 1935. Lancashire might do well to note 
the unfortunate experience of the United States. After three 
years of control in production, the price of cotton is 30 per 
cent. lower than it was a year ago, and the policy of control 
and price fixing has so stimulated the production of cotton in 
other countries that the U.S.A. has now lost her virtual 
monopoly of the cotton markets of the world. 

The consumers of coal, a raw material, are well aware how 
difficult it has been since the introduction of pools and quotas 
to get continued deliveries of the sorts they require. How 
much more difficult would it be to obtain that delivery were 
a similar system introduced into an industry like cotton, pro- 
ducing a finished article in an infinite variety of different 
styles. In such an industry any system of pools and quotas 
means stereotyping the existing organisation, fettering the 
efficient for the benefit of the inefficient, and creating a rigid, 
cumbrous, bureaucratic control to deal with circumstances 
that demand infinite flexibility and rapid decision. 

The Government has rightly accepted the postulate that 
the crying need of the cotton industry is for increased foreign 
trade. It is difficult to see how they can approve of a scheme 
as a result of which the export trade may well be limited 
rather than expanded. The need is to make it possible for 
the industry to compete in foreign markets. This can be 
done by producing better goods at the same price, or the 
same goods at lower prices; both require cheap capitalin order 
that the industry may purchase the best and most efficient 
modern machinery to do the work. With such machinery 
available, and bearing in mind the shortage of labour in the 
trade, it should be possible, with Government help, for a 
conference of employers and employed to substitute for the 
out-of-date and involved wage systems at present in force a 
new method which would mean more pay to the operatives 
at a lower cost of production to the employers. 

The trade may yet be saved by the discovery of new uses 
for cotton; the tyre trade, the shoe trade, and the hosiery 
and corset trades are a few examples. A committee of 
experts to investigate and discover new uses for cotton would 
undoubtedly do more for the well-being of the whole industry 
than any grandiose schemes such as those suggested in 
“ Lancashire’s Remedy.” 

Yours truly, 


Ss. B. L. Jac KS. 
Manchester. 


Books and 


Realpolitik in Palestine 


A BOOK on Palestine at this juncture from “ Scrutator’s ” 
pen” could hardly fail to be an able and important piece of 
work. On this subject Mr Sidebotham has a double right to 
make his voice heard. His general mastery of international 
affairs is here reinforced by close study and keen enthusiasm; 
and Mr Sidebotham was the non-Jewish member of a 
triumvirate of Manchester men who bedded the Balfour 
Declaration out of a Mancunian nursery garden. 

Mr Sidebotham’s approach to the Balfour policy is char- 
acteristically British. He is bent on proving that the policy 
is both good for goodness’ sake and good for British in- 
terests. This time-honoured British dodge of hitching a star 
to our own particular wagon is what the rest of the world 
calls British hypocrisy. 

Time and again, one of these stars of idealism has been 
converted into motive power to propel the Imperial peram- 
bulator another stage further on its upward course. Will 
the old dodge work in Palestine under the post-war condi- 
tions of international politics? That is the question. Mr 
Sidebotham still answers it in the affirmative, and he has 
written this book to support his thesis. 








* “Great Britain and Palestine,” by Herbert Sidebotham. 
1937. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Eire 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I am surprised at one grave omission in the acute 
and penetrating article on “ Eire” which appeared in your 
issue dated December 25th. The new Irish Constitution 
imports not one significant and effective change as compared 
with the former one. It roots out one set of humbugs and 
introduces a new set, but produces no effect either on the 
internal administration of the State or on its relations with 
the United Kingdom, apart from the incidental exasperation 
of the Ulster majority by claiming them as a terra 
irredenta., 

Since 1922, some eight significant changes have been 
brought about in the operation of the Free State Constitu- 
tion. They are: the abolition of the appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; the incipient politicisation 
of the judicial bench; the weakening of civil servants’ 
security of tenure; the surrender by Parliament to Ministers 
of extensive administrative and legislative (including taxing) 
powers; the creation of many semi-governmental institutions 
whose personnel is outside the scope of the Civil Service 
Regulation Acts; the restriction of the citizen’s liberty in 
many directions; the abandonment of security of tenure and 
freedom of sale of agricultural holdings as an objective of 
agrarian reform; the weakening of the legislative influence 
of the Senate. But it is not the new Constitution that has 
imported these. They have been effected by distinct legisla- 
tive and administrative acts over the last fifteen years. Com- 
pared with these innovations, the new Constitution deserves 
the hackneyed comment: “ Plus ¢a change, ...” 

Yours faithfully, 


Rathgar, Dublin. G. A. DUNCAN. 


The Republics of South America 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 

S1r,—In the review of “ The Republics of South America ” 
in your issue of December 25th, you state that “ there is no 
industrialisation and no possibility of more than the most 
artificial industrial growth” [in South America]. 

May I ask you to consider these figures? 


Exports of Cotton Piece-goods from the United Kingdom 


to Brazil. 

Quantity. Value. 
1903 eae ... 266,000,000 yds. £ 3,100,000 
1913 ee ..» 97,000,000 yds. £1,600,000 
1937 (11 months) 979,000 sq. yds. £50,460 


That this growth is artificial, I agree, for it has taken place 
behind an insurmountable tariff wall; but the statement that 
there is no industrialisation can, I think, hardly be upheld. 

Yours truly, 
Manchester. W. H. ZIMMERN. 


Publications 


Mr Sidebotham evidently feels that his own strength lies 
in being a hard-headed Imperialist and Realpolitiker. His 
sincerity and frankness about this are commendabie. The 
weak points are that his Realpolitik postulates the pre-war, 
not the post-war, situation; and he occasionally lapses in 
practice into a romanticism and a fact-blindness of which 
he himself strongly disapproves in principle. 

A bad lapse into fact-blindness is the concluding chapter, 
in which the author hugs the illusion that Arabs and Jews 
can be induced to co-operate—because it would be so nice 
if only they would—on the rather academic basis of their 
common Semitism. This illusion has surely been exposed 
decisively by the Royal Commission. In the same chapter, 
on pages 296-7, there is an engaging lapse into romanticism 
which is not easy to reconcile with a description on 
page 254 of British war aims in terms proper to 
Mr Amery. 

As for the pre-war cachet of Mr Sidebotham’s Realpolitik, 
this shows itself in a profound conviction that the art of 
British foreign policy still lies in playing the cighteenth- 
century game of finesse: an empirical and unprincipled 
jugglery with the balance of power and of strategic forces. 
This policy may have served very well in the halcyon days 
when the British Empire held all other Great Powers cor- 
ralled by British sea power on the Continent of Europe; but 
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anyone who studies the vastly different geographical distri~ 
bution of forces in the world to-day must surely see that 
the British Empire’s one chance of survival now is to strive 
with all its might for the establishment of a system of inter- 
national law and order with a world-wide application. 

World-order is no doubt more like a nebula than a star. 
All the same, it is the only British interest that any longer 
counts. Mr Sidebotham scents this truth when he observes 
in passing that a defence of the principles of the League of 
Nations might be regarded as a primary British interest 
(page 182)—but after all he passes by on the other side. 

This is the frame of ideas in which his Palestinian argu- 
ments are set. He has some hard things to say about the 
Royal Commission’s Report, but his arrows glance off 
because his attack is aimed not so much at the substance of 
the Report as at what he feels to have been a breach of 
etiquette on the Commissioners’ part. In recommending par- 
tition, he argues, they went beyond their terms of reference. 
Possibly they did; but, anyhow, the British Government 
have blessed them for it. 

Mr Sidebotham himself does not blast the Commission 
root and branch. He would appear to have resigned himself 
(like the majority of the Zionist Congress) to the prin- 
ciple of partition, with a plea for somewhat enlarging the 
proposed area of the Jewish state. (His well-put Jewish 
arguments in favour of partition on pages 269-70 are more 
convincing than his British military arguments against it on 
pages 255-8). 

In one illuminating passage, Mr Sidebotham gives reason 
to the Arab charge that Zionism, in its heart of hearts, has 
always thought of the Palestinian Arabs as exterminable 
aborigines 


Nothing was more certain than that if Palestine became part 
of the British Empire it would never be colonised in any real 
sense by the sort of Englishmen who have made Canada and 
Australia. The only possible colonists of Palestine were the 
Jews. 


Delenda est stirps Arabica ! If the Englishman is disinclined 
to play this game we must find somebody who will. 


Shorter Notices 


“Armaments Year Book for 1937.’’ League of Nations 
Publications. Allen and Unwin. 1,113 pages. 25s. 


The thirteenth edition of this valuable annual includes all 
the officially published information about the armies, navies, 
air forces and national defences of 64 countries, together with 

icles on the organisation of these countries’ fighting ser- 
vices. The figures given are remarkably up to date, and were 
it not for the fact that governments do not publish exact 
information about the war-footing of their armaments and 
defences, this volume would be a mirror of the foreboding 
arms race in which all countries are now engaged. 


“Marketing Survey of the United Kingdom.’ Edited by 
Cecil Chisholm. Second edition. Business Publications 
Ltd. 564 pages. Price 40s. 


The major part of this second edition of “the salesman’s 
Statistical abstract”? is a gazetteer of town and county 
markets. For each market we are given the figures of the 
population, the proportions of families earning different in- 
comes, the amount of rates and the numbers of shops and 
cinemas. Even school teachers, editors and dog licences find 
their place in this exhaustive array of statistics. Home market 
trends are carefully examined. Mr and Mrs Consumer are as 
readily detected buying groceries and shoes as spending an 
evening at the cinema or the dogs. On holiday, too, their 
favourite scaside resort is betrayed by their habit of writing 
letters and post cards. For 132 markets an index number of 
Purchasing power has been computed. To draw distribu- 
tors’ attention to places which might repay further investiga- 
tion it is useful and above criticism. But one may question 
Whether an index based almost entirely on the numbers of 
Persons in employment, and on_ necessarily doubiful 
Stimates of the numbers of families earning between £250 
and £500 and over £500 respectively, can be more than the 
Toughest of guides. When we are told that Coventry and 
Oxford are at the top of the purchasing power scale and 
Merthyr Tydfil and Rotherham at the bottom, we do not 
eel we have learnt anything strikingly new. And it is doubt- 
ul whether much significance can be attached to the fact 
that Manchester shows six points more prosperity than 

reater London. 
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A GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE for 
BUSINESS MEN 
throughout 1938 


“PPHE BOARD of TRADE 
JOURNAL”? The authoritative 
| weekly journal of the Board of ‘Trade 
contains essential news for exporters. It 
includes news of trade openings, exchange 
regulations, commercial treaties, Customs 
regulations, &c. The issue of 23 December 
1937 contained a supplement giving the 
general summary of the preliminary results 
of the Census of Production 1935. Annual 
Subscription 30s. post free. 


INISTRY OF LABOUR 
GAZETTE An invaluable month- 


ly mews service on very many aspects of 
industrial labour and employment including 
employment and unemployment, wages and 
hours, cost of living, strikes and lock-outs, 
legal cases, etc. 6d, per copy. Annual 
subscription, 7s. post free. 

THe Local UNEMPLOYMENT INDEX, a 
monthly statistical return for over G00 towns. 
{3 3s. Od, per annum. 


‘ pi 7 Y ~ . 
CCOUNTS relating’ to 
my Y mI. T 
| TRADE and NAVIGATION 
| These monthly returns give the volume and 
value of imports and exports for the current 
month with aggregate figures for the 
| previous months of the year. Similar totals 
| for the corresponding periods in the previous 
two years are given tor purposes of com- 


| 

; , : 

| parison. Summary tabies of imports and 

| exports preface the detailed statistical 

} analysis. In the return for December, pre- 

liminary figures are given for the past year. 
5 t 


| Each monthly return is adequately indexed. 
: i 
Annual subscription, {2 17s. Od, 


NNUAL STATEMENT of the 

TRADE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM This work, appear- 
ing in four volumes, contains the final figures 
for each year’s trade analysed in consider- 
|} able detail with comparative figures for 
| the previous four years. The division is 

as follows: 

| Vol. I--Summary of Vol. HI--Detailed 
imports and exports. Statements shewing 
| Vol. 1l.—Detailed  ¢xports of produce 


| . 1 manufactures of 
j Statements of im- one Es ; 
| 

ports ; exports of the United Kingdom. 


| imported merchan- Vol. IV. Detailed 
dise, bullion and statement of the 
coin and free goods trade at each port 
in transit. or place, etc. 

Prices for the volumes relating to the 
year 1936 are as follows: Vol. I, 13s. 
(13s. Gd.); Vol. II, 32s. Gd. (33s. 1d.); 
Vol. III, 20s. (20s. 6d.); Vol. LV, in the press. 


Post-free prices in brackets. 


VERSEAS TRADE REPORTS 


Concise and informative accounts 
of the commercial and economic conditions 
prevailing in the principal countries through- 

out the world are presented in the series 
of reports by H.M. Trade Commissioners ; 
Commercial, Diplomatic and Consular Officers. 
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annually at a subscription price of 40s. post 
free. Reports on individual countries may 
All prices are net | be obtained separately at various prices. 
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LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway 
EDINBURGH 2: 120 George Street 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent 
MANCHESTER 1: 26 York Street 
BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street 


| Or through any bookseller 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Our Changing Industries 


AFTER an abrupt recession between 1929 and 1932, 
British business activity has been expanding steadily for 
nearly five and a half years, and now stands well above the 
level attained in 1929. The Economist's Index of — 
Activity (1935 100), which fell from 994 in Augus 
1929, to 814 in September, 1932, stood at 113} last a 

tember and 112 in November. This recovery has been 
associated with a welcome rise in the number of employed 
workers, whose total in 1937 reached the highest level on 
record. The increase in the total volume of activity and of 
employment, however, is a composite of innumerable 
changes in separate industries and geographical areas, and 
these changes have been anything but uniform. Factors like 
the trade cycle, technical progress and the changing pro- 
portion of the national resources employed for the home 
and export markets have affected different industries un- 
equally. What has been the nature of these changes during 
the past eight years? 

The material for a detailed and illuminating answer to 
this question is given in the official reports of the Ministry 
of Labour on the results of a “ census ” of insured workers, 
taken by the Ministry, in June of each year. The latest of 
these reports was published in The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette of last December. The official employment 
analyses, unfortunately, do not cover the whole of 
Britain’s occupied population, but only that section of our 
human resources which is covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. 

During the years since 1929 industrial changes have been 
particularly rapid. The proportion of our resources em- 
ployed for the satisfaction of the domestic market has 
increased considerably, and technical progress has been 
marked both in old and newly established industries. 

The main trends in employment are shown graphically 
in a series of diagrams on page 45. In the first place, 
the total number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 in the 
United Kingdom has increased by 1,603,000 during the 
past eight years, from 12,094,000 in June, 1929, to 
13,697,000 in the corresponding month this year. The 
number of insured persons in employment, on the other 
hand, declined from 10,930,000 in June, 1929, to 9,967,000 
in 1932, but rose to 12,327,000 in 1937 ; thus there was a 
net increase of 1,397,000 during the eight years. These 
figures show that, despite the remarkable expansion of 
business activity since 1932, the growth of employment 
has not fully kept pace with the increase in the nur nber 
of insured persons. Thus, while the numbers in employ- 
ment last June were 12.8 per cent. greater than in 1929, 
the increase fell short, by some 206,000, of absorbing the 
total increase in the insured population. 

So much for employment in general. How has the 
depression and subsequent recovery affected the distribu- 
tion of employment among the main branches of activity? 
Which industries have absorbed the 1,396,000 additional 
workers who have found employment between 1929 and 
1937? The answer is given in Table I (see next column), 
which shows changes in the number of ‘employ ed persons 
aged 16 to 64 by broad categories (a) between June 1929 
and 1932, (b) between June, 1932 and 1937, and (c) 
between 1929 and 1937. This analysis shows that the 
decline in employment during the depression was confined 
to the so-called “ productive ” industries, including fishing, 
mining, manufacturing, and building and public works con- 
tracting. Employment in these industries declined altogether 
by 1,169,000 between June, 1929, and June, 1932. On the 
other hand, employment in the “ service ” industries con- 
tinued to rise during the depression, the total increase in the 
five branches of activity shown separately amounting to 
206,000. The continued expansion of the “ service ” indus- 





TABLE I. CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
SINCE 1929 
- 
| Increase ( or Net 
Number | Gecrease ’ ' 7 increase 
Industry employed in the —— or 
Group in June, ees eden s 
1937 
1929-32 1932-37 1929-37 
Fishing socsecccsoes 28,18 1,180 3,940 1,760 
Mining and quarrying ......... 794,313 273,921 99,830 174,090 
‘soneeu 5,947,535: 243,550 1,378,000 554,450 
Cen ),1 i4 70,840 299,61 228,770 
10n 2,693,132 128,360 279,130 407,490 
ect 1 
202,061 >. 300 47,390 49.690 
835,466 $1,480 167,170 208,650 
> Ct . c 
and finance 2¢ 54 8,720 28,720 37,440 
Nati nd local government 
services 145,98 ( 56,00 81,290 
All industries and services 12,326,790 963, 3-4 2,359,790 + 1,396,450 


tries during the depression has thus offset, to some extent, 
the severe decline in the “productive” trades. In the 
upward phase of the trade cycle, however, it is clear that 
employment increased in every branch of activity which is 
shown eqpemnety in the table, though numerically the in- 
crease was most marked in the manufacturing group. Dur- 
ing ty whole period from 1929 to 1937 all branches of 
activity, except mining and quarrying, showed an increase 
in employment. 

Changes in the relative importance of the main branches 
of industrial act ivity are shown in the next table. ‘The 
number of employed aged 16 to 64 in each group is shown 
as a percentage of the total number of insured workers in 
employment in each year. 


TasLe II]. CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
SINCE 1929 
P: oport ion of the total number of 
red persons employed in 
different industrial groups at the 
Industry Group end of June 

1929 1932 1936 1937 
PR cncnncucceccsescccossncasssotoncwsonsce 0-2 ( 0-2 0:2 
M d qui ng 8:9 7-0 6-1 6:4 
Mar y 4 i 5-9 47°4 ik -3 
Build « 1 . 8:2 9:3 9-1 
Trans} a c n 20:9 i 22°6 21-9 
Gas, 1a ¢ ty pply 1-4 1-¢ 1-7 1:6 
Miusce € s - ak 6-4 0-9 6:5 
Commerce, bank 1 ance 0 2:3 2:2 2:1 
National c 1 gc unent iY 4°06 4-6 
All industries and services 100 «¢ 100-0 100-0 100-0 


The table reveals the growth of the “ service ” industries 
between 1929 and 1937. The proportion of the total 
number employed engaged in fishing, mining, manufact- 
turing, and building and contracting declined from 66.7 
per cent. in 1929 to 64.0 per cent. in 1937. The relative 
decline of the productive industries, however, was mainly 
due to the decline in the number employed in coalmining, 
which, in turn, can be attributed—in part, at least—to 
mechanisation of mining operations. The relative import- 
ance of the manufacturing group of trades has also 
diminished during the past eight years, but these trades 
still employ nearly half of the total number of insured 
persons. The relative importance of all the “ service” 
industrics increased markedly between 1929 and 1937, and 
in the latter year they accounted for as much as 36 perf 
cent. of the total number of insured persons in employ ment. 

This increased importance of the “ service ” industries is 
a normal concomitant of a rise in the general standard of 
living. But there have been equally significant shifts within 
the manufacturing group of industries. These are revealed 
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in the last table, which shows the trend of employment in 
the food, drink and tobacco, textile and clothing, and metal 
industries between June 1929 and 1937. This classification 
has been adopted in order to draw a rough distinction 
between consumption and capital goods industries. While 
the metal industries, producing mainly durable goods, 
usually bear the brunt of cyclical variations in business 
activity, fluctuations in expenditure on non-durable con- 
sumption goods are usually less marked : — 


TABLE III. NumMBERS IN EMPLOYMENT IN IMPORTANT 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(In thousands) 





| Food, | Textiles | | Total 
| Metal Other 
une Drink and and c one : Manu- 
, | Tobacco | Clothing Industries | Industries | facturing 
| 477 | 1,697 1,910 1,207 | 5,291 
ove | 461 | 1,390 | 1,501 1,110 | 4,462 
ee 165 | 1,444 1,449 1,212 | 4,570 
i; 508 | 1,555 | 2,050 | 1,399 | 5,512 
531 | 1,614 2,322 | 1,481 | 5,948 
| | 


As was to be expected, recovery has been most marked 
in the metal industries. While employment in the food, 
drink and tobacco trades in 1937 was only 11.3 per cent. 
higher than eight years ago, the number actively engaged 
in the metal industries rose by 21.6 per cent. during that 


period. Largely as a result of the decline in export business, 
employment in the textile and clothing group last June was 
actually 5.1 per cent. smaller than in 1929. 

Apart from the important changes in the relative im- 
portance of the main branches of activity, there has been a 
significant geographical redistribution of employment 
between 1929 and 1937. For example, the number of 
insured workers employed in London and South-East 
England rose by 23 per cent. during the past eight years. 
The Midlands and South-West England have gained 19 
per cent., but employment in the North of England showed 
an increase of only 5 per cent. In Wales and Scotland the 
number employed in June, 1937, was only slightly higher 
than eight years ago. 

We may briefly sum up the conclusions suggested by 
this survey. There have obviously been far-reaching 
changes since 1929 in the relative importance both of 
individual branches of industry and of geographical areas, 
The growth of the “service” industries has been accom- 
panied by a marked concentration of activity in and around 
London and in the Midlands. Among the productive indus- 
tries there has been a marked expansion of the durable goods 
trades, but employment in the textile and clothing trades 
has declined both absolutely and relatively between 1929 
and 1937. Finally, the net increase in employment between 
June 1929 and 1937 has been measurably smaller than the 
growth of the insured population during that period. 


Investment Signs and Portents 


Tue careful investor, like Mr Samuel Pepys nearly three 
centuries ago, will spend this week-end striking his balance 
of profit and loss for 1937. His task will not be a happy 
one. For the first year since 1931 ordinary share prices 
declined last year, almost uninterruptedly, and finished 
with a net loss of 184 per cent. The actual fall in many 
leading issues was much greater. The stock-taking investor 
will discover that British Oxygen have fallen from the 
year’s highest point by 40 per cent., Imperial Tobacco 
by 20 per cent., Marks and Spencer by 35 per cent. and 
Woolworth by 273 per cent. After a 44 years’ bull market 
these are hard facts indeed. 

Why has the Stock Exchange changed its outlook so 
fundamentally? A year ago we epitomised our view of 
prospects for 1937 in a question: Green Light or Amber? 
At that time, we were in a small minority in suggesting 
even the possibility of a substantial recession in Stock 
Exchange values. To-day opinion has altered significantly. 
The investor has shortened sail—the year, indeed, has 
taught us how wide an area of speculative canvas had been 
unfurled. The majority of Stock Exchange operators 
would probably acquiesce reluctantly in two general pro- 
positions whose importance is fundamental at the present 
time. The first is that opportunities for securing handsome 
capital profits on ordinary shares can no longer be expected 
in the present cycle; the second, that the rising tendency of 
industrial profits may well be checked some time in 1938. 

In short, the less favourable factors which we discussed 
a year ago, have been accentuated. The most striking feature 
of the past year has been the disposition of the market to 
make its downward adjustments quickly—so rapidly, 
indeed, that prices were discounting a considerable trade 
recession a few weeks ago, while our Index of Business 
Activity was still advancing to new all-time high levels. 
Viewed in retrospect, some of the “special causes” 
assigned for the continuing fall in equity prices during 
1937 lose all but a purely contemporary significance. For 
example, N.D.C. was merely a confusing shock; the gold 
scares were unfounded; the commodity price boom in the 
Spring invited rapid retribution. It is clear enough to-day 
that the market’s basic trouble arose from the fact that, 
by the end of 1936, share prices had been carried too high 
in relation to reasonable expectations of profits. 

The two charts reproduced on the next page (and 
the year’s main price changes, given on page 52) sug- 
gest two conclusions. The first is that the conjuncture of 
rising industrial activity and falling share values is 
explainable only on the ground that investors expect sore 


economic recession; they are no longer prepared to pay a 
handsome price in order to “buy time.” The second 
inference is that, once the possibility of a check to the 
upward movement of earnings and dividends has been 
admitted, the margin between the income yield on ordinary 
shares and on gilt-edged securities has needed substantial 
adjustment. A year ago, according to the Actuaries’ Index, 
the yield on representative equity shares was 0.73 per cent. 
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higher than the yield on 24 per cent. Consols. To-day the 
difference is as much as 1.55 per cent. 

These conclusions are of major importance in any 
attempt to evaluate the course of the markets in future 
months. For the industries on which investment attention 
was largely focussed during the period of rising values were 
precisely those whose progress has been most vital to 
Britain’s industrial recovery, and whose position to-day— 
as we show in a special review of economic prospects on 
page 11—is most debatable. In particular, the rdle of 
the building trades and the steel making and consuming 
group of industries has been, and is, crucial. Any further 
stimulus to these Key industries, in the present phase of 
the trade cycle, seems unlikely. They have, however, a signi- 
ficant bearing on the industrial and investment aspects of 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY, EQUITY PRICES AND 
COMMODITY PRICES—1929-37 


(Sources: The Economist and Actuaries’ Index) 
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other trades. So far as industrial conditions determine 
Stock Exchange values, there seems to be little reason to 
expect a strong upward movement in 1938. But 
Stock Exchange quotations are also determined by 
the actual or probable level of general interest rates. 
In our comparison of average income yields we have 
taken as a datum the yield on 2} per cent. Consols. Is that 
datum itself likely to change? If the industrial trend has, 
in fact, taken the turn, we have passed a cyclical peak with- 
out the attendant monetary crisis which has always marked 
such points of inflexion in the past. The setback in gilt- 
edged prices last year was confined to the first three 
months, and quotations have since been fairly firm. 

There are two explanations for the limited rise of 
interest rates over the year. The managers of cheap 
money, on the one hand, have received substantial assist- 
ance from the growth of extra-budgetary social funds, 
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whose additional resources, broadly speaking, have covered 
the first instalment of re-armament borrowing. On the 
other hand, switching by investors from industrials into 
gilt-edged—particularly “dated” gilt-edged—appears 
comfortably to have offset sales of investments by the 
banks. These factors suggest a firm gilt-edged market for 
some time to come. The generalisation, however, is subject 
to two contingencies: rising taxation and a permanently 
expanded Budget; and the possibility of gilt-edged sales 
by the extra-budgetary funds if industrial conditions be- 
come markedly adverse. There is, accordingly, sufficient 
obscurity, even in the gilt-edged outlook, to underline the 
attractions of stocks with a definite redemption date, 
despite their low current income return. The large section 
of the security market which is conditioned by gilt-edged 
movements, includes stable industrial equities of the J. 
Lyons type, and industrial preference and debenture issues, 
It may, perhaps, be open to question whether these two 
latter classes fully reflect potential industrial changes as 


YIELDS ON INDUSTRIAL SHARES AND OLD 
CONSOLS— 1929—37 (Actuaries Index) 


1932 1933 1934 1935 \1936 1937 





yet. The Actuaries’ Index shows that the average yield 
on miscellaneous industrial debentures and preference 
issues actually rose last year by an appreciably smaller 
percentage than the yield on Old Consols. Thus a state of 
affairs has arisen in which London Brick ordinary stock, 
for example, is on 73-8 per cent. dividend yield basis and 
discounts an appreciable fall in building activity, while 
the preference stock still yields no more than 4.2 per cent. 

The decline in industrial share values, in this and in 
other cases, has already discounted so much that a repeti- 
tion in 1938 of anything like the set-back of 1937 seems 
inherently improbable. Will there be even a temporary 
movement the other way? The answer may depend on 
the course of events in the United States, which has yet 
to enjoy a recovery in any full sense, and is now experienc- 
ing a marked recession. Whether this will be succeeded, six 
months hence, by increased activity in the constructional 
trades is an open question. But without the help of “ re- 
recovery” in the United States, with its beneficial effect 
on commodity prices and, through them, on international 
trade, British investors may be more concerned with the 
security of their capital than with capital profits in 1938. 


Whither British Banking ? 


EIGHT years have elapsed since the beginning of the last 
depression, and six years since Great Britain suspended 
the gold standard. Most of the latter period has embraced 
a deliberate, substantial and successful attempt to foster 
recovery in this country, by means of an enlargement of 
the credit base and the institution of a regime of cheap 
and plentiful money. Subsequently, there has been an 
expansion of joint-stock bank cash and resources, a con- 
siderable increase in the note circulation, a definite rise 
in the price level, a marked fall in interest rates and a 
growth in business activity to a point considerably above 
the 1929 peak. Only within the last month or two have 
there been signs of a downward turn in business activity. 

At the opening of a new year it is opportune to consider 





the differences which the past eight momentous years 
have made to banking structure and policy. Let us take 
first the changes in the credit base, as illustrated by the 
returns of the Bank of England : — 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Nov., June, Nov., Nov., 


1929 1932 1935 1937 
(£ millions) 

NN ek ha as 131-9 134-5 196-5 326-4 
Fid. Note Issue ......... 260-0 275-0 260-0 200 -0 
Note Circulation......... 358-1 357-4 401-4 485-6 
i 34°7 52:8 55-9 42:4 
OCIS occccccvcccese 95-3 107-2 107-2 133°1 
Bankers’ Deposits ...... 54:7 87:5 92-9 90-9 


* In banking department. 
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The main point which leaps to the eye is the enormous 
increase in the Bank’s gold reserves. Moreover the Bank’s 
gold is seriously undervalued; at 140s. per ounce it 
would amount to the tremendous sum of £537 millions. 
Furthermore, this gold is immune both in law and practice 
from withdrawals on foreign account; for the Exchange 
Account’s gold, amounting to nearly £200 millions, serves 
as an effective buffer. In comparison with the Bank’s gold, 
the increase in the banking department is very moderate. 
Moreover, if the securities behind the fiduciary note issue 
are taken into account, the Bank is holding less securities 
to-day than at any of the previous dates in our table. The 
expansion in the credit base has been entirely a gold 
expansion. 

On the other hand most of the expansion since 1932 
has been absorbed by the increase of over £100 millions 
in the note circulation. The Reserve is actually lower than 
in June, 1932, or November, 1933. Nevertheless, the 
apparently moderate increase in bankers’ deposits (reduced 
slightly last November by a temporary increase in public 
deposits) has been sufficient to bring about an increase in 
joint-stock bank resources great enough to create several 
new problems. 

This appears from the next table showing the position 
of nine English clearing banks. The District Bank is neces- 
sarily omitted, as it was not a member of the London 
Clearing House in the earlier years: — 


CLEARING BANKS 


Nov., June, Nov., Nov., 
1929 1932 1935 1937 
(£ millions) 
ee oe eee 186-4 188-3 211:1 223°5 
Call and Short Loans... 139-7 108-9 142:3 145-8 
NR es coco ae eal 230-7 275°8 291-6 291-9 
BRVESTIMENTS. 60000000000 . 259°5 348 «5 604-5 589-6 
SE isn sd tekeeuenit ‘ 973-0 836-8 759°3 939-2 
ee ene 1,751-4 1,726°8 2,002:0 2,193°1 
Ratio to Deposits 
INS i cs cdwineeaun 13:2% 16: 0% 14:6% 13-3% 
Investments.............66 14:8%  20-2% 30-2%  26:9% 
SN. -sccmssidcnweiiibin 55-35% 48:°5% 37-3% 42:8% 


We may reserve comments upon this table for a 
moment, and proceed to show a comparison of long-term 
and short-term interest levels for the four selected dates: 

INTEREST RATES 
Nov., June, Nov., Nov., 
1929 1932 1935 1937 


‘ ° ; ‘ 
oO 0 0 0 
a ee macnewe 6 2)2 r 2 
London Deposit Rate ........00- —— lo lo lo 
Ns cca aeuseneedi = 5lo j-llg =1p-1 lo—] 
EE os rr ascacuantbatnn “ 5lo Lh i 1; lo 
Bank bills (three months) ......... 55g 1 93 t 
MONE LONOD)  occcvivcvavacceescece 454 3154, 2154 ¢ 314 


Using these figures as our text, let us first consider re- 
cent changes in the structure of the joint-stock banks. 

First, we find that there has been a steady growth in 
bank cash, and therefore in the power of the banks to 
acquire earning assets and, as an automatic consequence, 
to add to their deposits. 

The striking feature of the second table is the drop in 
advances, first between 1929 and 1930 and subsequently 
between 1932 and 1935. Trade depression, the fall in 
prices, and the writing-off of bad debts, together explain 
the earlier decline. The decrease up to 1935 was due to 
a variety of causes. The initial stages of recovery per- 
mitted the repayment of previously frozen loans. Indus- 
trial amalgamations reduced the demand for new loans. 
The municipalities borrowed far less from their bankers 
partly because their needs were lower, and partly because 
they could obtain money elsewhere. 

The result was that the banks had to employ their sur- 
plus resources in securities, as is shown both by the absolute 
growth in investments and by the drop in the ratio of 
advances to deposits and the big growth in the investment 
ratio. 

Reference to the third table shows that in comparison 
with 1929, liquid onnmang assets, such as call and short 
loans and discounts, no longer earn their keep. The banks 
hold more securities than they did, both absolutely and 
relatively to deposits, and the yield on those securities is 
less than in 1929 or in 1932. Advances have shrunk both 
absolutely and re latively, and the banker’s former slogan 
for advance rates, “‘ One above Bank rate, minimum five,” 





has completely gone by the board. Loans at 4} per cent., 
4 per cent., and even less, are readily obtainable by large 
borrowers. 

On the other hand there has been a drop in deposit rates, 
both in London and the country. There has been no say- 
ing on the majority of current accounts, which received 
no interest in 1929, and cannot receive less to-day. Bank 
charges on unremunerative accounts cannot be increased 
without provoking public resistance. Competition between 
the banks continues and so does the public demand for 
gratuitous or unremunerative services. 

We imagine that while few bankers would seriously 
quarrel with this diagnosis, no two would agree on the 
changes in banking policy it may ultimately entail. An 
early return to a regime of dearer money now seems 
highly unlikely. The banks can scarcely expect signifi- 
cantly to reduce their total gilt-edged security holdings, 
at a time when the Government has several hundred mil- 
lions of Defence Loan still to place; on the contrary, their 
holdings are likely still further to increase. Certain other 
expedients need only be stated in order to demonstrate 
their impracticability. The banks, for example, cannot 
seriously reduce their standards of security for advances, 
or voluntarily tie up their resources in long-term loans, 
and this factor in itself imposes a definite upper limit on 
the return they can expect to earn. In case of dire neces- 
sity, they might contemplate various internal adjustments, 
including possibly a reduction in the number of their 
branches; for no system, however efficient, is sacrosanct, 
and circumstances alter cases. But here the banks would 
encounter a difficulty which would be even more formid- 
able if they endeavoured to take the logical step of revis- 
ing the charges for some of their “ unremunerative ” 
services, particularly cheque clearing. They provide a 
species of “ public utility” service, and public opinion 
would contemplate a reduction in their profits much more 
complacently than a curtailment of their facilities. 

On the other hand, the banks may reflect that the rail- 
ways, faced with a problem similar in some respects to 
their own (though far more acute), stemmed the decline in 
their traffics by introducing cheap fares and more excur- 
sion trains. In the long run, the banks in making advances 
to customers must necessarily follow the policy of charging 
what the traffic will bear. The reductions they have already 
made in their average interest charges honour that prin- 
ciple; and a marginal advance may be profitable, even if it 
earns only a little more than the yield on gilt-edged 
securities. 

Whether the boundaries of banking business, in the 
traditional British sense, should eventually be enlarged is 
a far wider question. In view of recent American and Con- 
tinental experience, there would be little serious support 
for the suggestion that the banks should participate in 
industrial enterprises or make large-scale advances on 
mortgage against real property. But there certainly exists 
to-day a demand for medium-term credit for industry and 
for capital for small but progressive businesses, which the 
banks might well be able to meet. These questions may 
assume increasing importance as time goes on. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that banking profits will not return speedily to 
the levels of 1927-29. But, after all, the present return on 
bank shares can scarcely be called inadequate or be used as 
a powerful argument for the necessity of restoring pre- 
depressi¢ ’n earnings by reducing the banks’ facilities or in- 
creasing their charges to the public. 
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Christmas Currency.—On December 23rd the note 
circulation reached the record level of £509.3 millions, 
making this years Chrisimas increase one of £28.9 
millions. It is impossible to assess the amount of currency 
aciually in use during the period of Christmas trade, for 
the period covers several weeks, during which notes are 
continualiy being paid into the banks and drawn out again. 
Stili, the actual expansion in the circulation between mid- 
November gives a fair indication of the intensity of Christ- 
mas trade, especialiy when used as a basis of comparison 
with eariier years: — 


NoTE CIRCULATION 
(£ million) 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
Mid-November ......... 376°9 398-9 444-9 480-4 
Christmas week ......... 405-1 24:5 474-1 509 -3 
Increase (actual) ......... 28-2 25-6 29:2 28-9 
Increase (per cent.) ... 7-5 6-4 6-6 6-0 


Absolutely, the 1937 Christmas increase compares well 
with the average for carlier years, but when it is remem- 
bered that trade a year ago was interrupted by the consti- 
tutional crisis, Christmas, 1937, does not compare too well 
with Christmas, 1936. Again, if the increase is expressed 
as a perceniage on the note circulation of mid-November, 
1937 does not come out particulariy well. The significance 
of this last comparison can be realised when it is remem- 
bered that retail prices are some five or ten per cent. 
higher than a year ago, while the cost of most Christ- 
mas railway travelling has also gone up by five per cent. 
Hence it is possible that the volume of Christmas spending 
was less this year than last. This is a natural but regrettable 
consequence of the year’s setback on the stock markets and 
rise in retail prices. 


* * * 


France’s Capital Requirements.—The £40,000,000 
French railway credit has now been repaid, but reports are 
already busy crediting the French Government with the 
intention of returning to London for fresh accommodation 
early in the New Year. Such a decision should cause no 
surprise. The French Government’s capital requirements 
for 1938 amount to Frs. 28,000 millions, according to the 
official estimates; if we are to believe calculations recently 
made by M. Paul Reynaud they will reach over Frs. 45,000 
millions. On present indications the domestic capital market 
cannot satisfy these requirements, and if there is no external 
borrowing they will have to be met, whether directly or 
indirectly, by inflationary borrowing. There has been some 
repatriation of capital to France—M. Bonnet estimated the 
movement at Frs. 10,000 millions in the recent Budget 
debates—but there has been no apparent sign of the re- 
investment of that capital in the French market. Most of it 
was probably liquid industrial and commercial capital 
which was repatriated together with its devaluation profits 
and was re-employed in the enterprises concerned. But the 
market for French rentes continues to reveal the investor’s 
strike that is still proceeding in France. The latest issue of 
5 per cent. 3-, 6- and 9-year bonds had to be made on an 
average yield basis of 6} per cent. and, even so, the opera- 
tion brought in only Frs. 3,600 millions. Another approach 
to the London market for temporary accommodation may 
thus be in prospect. 


* * * 


Royal Bank of Canada.—-It is interesting to 
compare the recent trend of Canadian banking, as exem- 
plified by the Royal Bank’s latest report, with the British 
trend discussed in a leading article on another page. The 
accounts of the Royal Bank, summarised below, suggest 
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one or two significant conclusions. First there has been an 
increase in advances during the past year, but it is propor- 
tionately much less than the British increase. Next, the 
drop in call loans, both inside and outside Canada, re- 
flects both the year’s trend of the stock markets and a 
cardinal distinction between British and Canadian bank- 
ing; for the Canadian call market, like the American call 
market, deals in loans against securities, and not against 
bills as is the case in Great Britain. The rise in deposits, 
both in Great Britain and in Canada, is of the order of 
one per cent., and so is very moderate. Finally, the 
limited increase in the Royal Bank’s advances, together 
with a drop in call loans, has led it to add appreciably 
to its investments; while ihe British bank’s investments 
have fallen during the past year. 


$ million 
November 30 1936 1937 
Liabilities :— 
SEE Srndtsrcinawssaesaskwens 746°8 756-1 
Note circulation ............000 29°5 28:6 
Assets :— 
Cash Jebus cbamshaenbieseeane 179-3 168-6 
i a ce 40-8 29-5 
Serene 293-2 316-6 
EAA rr 300°] B08 -5 
EN isdnacs¥wnswinnnkeenaes a5 a7 


In spite of the year’s decrease in cash, the bank’s position 
remains liquid, when it is recalled that the bulk of its 
investments are in Dominion and Provincial Government 
securities. It is to be assumed that ample reserves are held 
against any conceivable depreciation. Advances represent 
40.8 per cent. of deposits, or much the same proportion 
as now exists in England. Net profits have risen from 
$3,506.000 to $3,711,000, and an extra $100,000 is being 
given to the Pension Fund Association. 


* * * 


Canadian Bank of Commerce.—<According to a 
cabled summary, the latest accounts for the bank confirm 
the general Canadian banking trend. Deposits at $560.7 
millions show a moderate increase over last year, while 
cash has fallen to $110.5 millions, and call loans have 
contracted sharply to £32.4 millions. Investments are 
higher at $262.9 millions. So far as can be told from the 
summary, advances at $200 millions are much the same 
as last year. Net profits at $2,934,000 are slightly higher. 
The latest balance sheet of both this bank and the Royal 
Bank called attention to one possible source of weakness in 
American and Canadian banking practice. Call and short 
loans are essentially the way of employing such surplus 
funds as a bank has at any moment. That surplus is 
clearly subject to frequent variations, and a banker should 
obviously have the assurance that he can always dispose 
of that surplus in the call market. In England, call and short 
loans are made largely against bills, and in practice, litte 
difficulty arises. Across the Atlantic, however, there is no 
well-developed bill market, and call loans are habitually 
made against securities. Last year’s Canadian bank- 
ing experience has shown that, quite apart from 
the bank’s needs, call loans have had to be drastically re- 
duced simply because of the year’s recession in the stock 
markets. The banks therefore have apparently been 
driven to invest their floating resources in securities. At 
the same time, while the banks show more securities and 
deposits, they also show less cash than a year ago. It 
would be interesting to know the reason for these three 
movements, taken in conjunction with one another. 


x * * 
) For purposes of record 


we give below a table of annual averages of short loan and 
discount rates over the past nine years. In interpreting the 


Average Money Rates. 
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market in place of a free market. 


! 

Market | 

Bank Rate | 

Year Rate 3 Months’ | 

Bills | 
-_— - 4 & 
TG dcieneesneoséaeubeess 510 0 | 3 5 4 
SD sseanibbbheninananend 3 65 2i3 3 
As ikdebeeakebksbasad 318 7 sn 6 
Dus centanecasasicuinns | 3 @2 116 9 
DN dd cubsesenthednancnics | 200] 0 13 10 
a a | 200) O11 7 
REET ep | a» & | 3 0 lil 3 
i then cbiceenenetieens a ©€& © 0 11 10 

SE Wdisekensekennesentes | 2e6¢ Oll 6), 


To illustrate the distinction, since nearly two years ago the 
clearing banks have as a rule lent money at fixed rates of 


MONEY MARKET 
NOTES 


The Bank Return 


Coincident with the increase in the 
circulation to the new high record of 
£509.3 millions, the Reserve shrank on 
December 22nd to £38.0 millions. Had 
it not been for the seasonal increase of 
£20 millions in the fiduciary note issue, 
the Reserve would have been down to 
£18.0 millions, and the Proportion to 
12.4 per cent. This week the Christmas 
currency has begun to return, and the 
circulation is down to £505.3 millions. 


Dec. 30, Dec. 15, Dec. 22, Dec. 29, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 


£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. 


Gold 313°:7 326°4 326°4 326:°4 
Notes in circu- 

lation . 467-4 502:0 509:3 505-3 
Banking Dept. 

Reserve ... 7 46°8 45-6 38:0 9 
Public Deps. 12:1 11-4 10:8 11:4 
Bankers’ Deps. 150°6 103-4 98-2 120-6 
Other Deps... 39-2 36°5 36-5 6:6 
Govt. Secs. . 134-5 95:0 96°5 114-6 
Discounts and 

Advances..... 17°5 7:8 7:5 9:2 
Other Secs... 21:2 20°7 21:5 20-9 
Proportion ... 23:1% 30:1% 26°:1% 24:8% 


In the banking department, the final 
week o- the Christmas currency expan- 
sion reduced bankers’ deposits to £98.2 
miliions. This week they have recovered 
to £120.6 millions, because of heavy 
Treasury bill maturities and no pay- 
ments. Discounts and advances have 
only risen this week from £7.5 to £9.2 
millions. Thus, up to December 29th 
there had been verv little market bor- 
rowing from the Bank in preparation 
for the end of the year. This confirms 
the market view that there will be com- 
Paratively little pressure on the last 
day of the year. 


* 


The Money Market 


At the Treasury bill tender last week 
the market concentrated upon bills to 
be paid for on January Ist. Immediately 
after Christmas one or two of the 
banks continued to buy bills, in con- 
trast to their usual custom so near the 
end of the year, and the market was 
able to sell a few February and March 
Treasuries at § per cent. There were 
also very. heavy maturities of Treasury 





table, however, a sharp distinction must be drawn between 
the earlier and later years. During the past few years, both 
short loan and discount rates have been pegged within 
fairly narrow limits, mainly through co-operation between 
the clearing banks. There has thus developed a controlled 


AVERAGE MONEY RATES 


London 
Deposit Short 
Rate, Loans 
Banks | 

| 
2. a | £L 
7a 68 |. £32 5 
ae 29 6 
2 1 0 | 3 019 
= a ,.3s F 
010 O 0:1 5 
010 0 | O 1610 
010 0 | O14 10lg 
010 0 | 015 6 
010 0 015 lie 
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4, 3} and 1 per cent., the rate depending on the collateral 
lodged against each loan. Other banks and financial houses, 
known as “outside lenders,” vary their rates at will, but a 
common rate is 3 per cent. for loans against bills, and 3 per 
cent. for loans against bonds. Thus the effective average 
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rate for loans against bills has lately been 4 per cent. As 
regards discount rates, the clearing banks have agreed to 


buy Treasury bills at not less than 4 per cent, and during 
most of the year their minimum rate was also the actual 
rate at which the bulk of the Treasury bills were bought 
and sold. Three months’ bank bills were dealt in more 
_  freely—in practice at rates just above the Treasury bill 
a rate. These considerations explain the apparent anomaly 
in the table of the short loan rate being higher than the 
market rate for three months’ bank bills. This phenomenon 
has been apparent ever since 1933; it arises directly out of 
the fact that the market rate of discount on Treasury Bills 
has fallen far below the rates to be obtained on bonds and 
other securities. The actual rate for short loans against 


bank bills was 4 per cent., compared with an average 


bills on December 30th. As a result 
comfortable conditions prevailed during 
most of the week, and up to the moment 
of going to press there was no report of 
any borrowing at the Bank. 


Dec. 31, Dec. 22, Dec. 30, 


1936 1937 1937 
Bank Rate ‘ 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 1 ! 
Short Loan Rates 
Clearing Banks veoe 114-134 -]* 1* 
Others ose 1 lo lp 
Discount Rates 
l'reasury bills nom. 1lig 336 
Three months’ bank 
bills 3 wee Ly g-3q 2359-34 5a 
* Viz. 1» per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 





and other approved bills and British Government 










securities within six months of maturity. 44 per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 


collateral. 


The clearing banks continued to lend 
day-to-day money at } per cent. against 
sills, and were renewing old weekly 
fixtures into the New Year at } per 
cent, Otherwise 2 per cent. was charged 
for loans over the turn of the year. 
The market had the proceeds of Thurs- 
day’s maturities on their hands over 
that night, for the banks only called 
for balance-sheet purposes on Friday. 
Still the market naturally preferred to 
forgo a day’s interest rather than 
carry bills over the turn of the year and 
have to borrow from the Bank for 
eight days at 2} per cent. There were 
no hot Treasury bills available during 
most of the week, but there was some 
business in March bills at 4 per cent. 
for delivery in early January. 


* 


Market 


Dealings in gold this week have been 
mainly noticeable for a continued 
shrinkage in the premium over the 
American shipping price, which by 
Thursday had dropped to as low as 
44d. There has been a fair Continental 
demand, including both private and 
official arbitrage demand from Bel- 
gium. Supplies of gold have come 
almost entirely from the British authori- 
ties, who have shown a willingness at 
the fixing to meet all demands. This 
does not necessarily indicate any par- 
ticular line of policy, for both the 
Transvaal and Russian gold coming to 
London is normally disposed of by 
the authorities. It has been noticed that 


The Bullion 


market rate of just over 43 per cent. Thus bill brokers had 
a very small margin of profit. 


for several weeks past Switzerland 
could have bought gold in London at 
a profit, and this week the London price 
was at a discount of about 4}d. below 
the Swiss parity price. 





ver, 
Gold price per ozZ. 
standard 
Date Dp 
>: Pren . 
Price : \mt isaas 
per fine | y;. ealt’ Cash | \y14. 
c if — 
ount 
* 
s. d d. 
Dec. 23 ... 139 ) 18 18 
— 139 ] 18 1814 
, 13 182 12 
29 .. 139 18 18 
30. 139 1/18 18 
* Above or below z price. 


The New York price of silver re 
per ounce -999 fine during the v 


The silver market has been awaiting 
the declaration of the Administration 
at Washington regarding the United 
States’ future silver-buying policy. 
The latest impression was that this 
would not be made until January 31st. 
Meanwhile the market was weak up to 
Tuesday under Indian selling relieved 
to some extent by bear covering. Then 
on Tuesday afternoon came the news 
that the United States had agreed to 
continue buying, during January a 
least, Mexican silver on the 1937 terms. 
This caused the market to stiffen, and 
at Wednesday’s fixing the price for 
both cash and forward rose by 3d. 


k 


Foreign Exchanges 


The French strikes caused francs to be 
offered on Wednesday up to Frs. 147%. 
The French Control then brought the 
rate back to Frs. 147}. Three months’ 
francs similarly weakened to Frs. 4} 
discount, came back to Frs. 4} and 
then went out again to Frs. 4} discount. 
It was believed in London that this 
week the French authorities have had 
to buy a fair quantity of francs. Belgas 
were Offered a little this week, and the 
spot rate for sterling rose to Bel. 
29-463. The forward rate remained 
steady. There was no change and very 
little business in dollars, guilders or 
Swiss francs, and altogether it has been 
a very quiet market. 
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Investment 


Wall Street in 1937.—There is a disposition among 

some British investors to ascribe to Wall Street, in 1937, 
the role of the Wicked Fairy at the Stock Exchange Feast. 
Chronologically, the indictment cannot stand. The 
Financial News daily index of ordinary share values in 
London attained its highest point for the year on Janu- 
ary 8th and had fallen by 4 per cent. by March 6th, 
when the Standard Statistics daily index of industrial 
equities reached its own high point for 1937. Thereafter, 
it is true, the decline was steeper in New York than in 
London ; for the Standard Statistics index on December 29 
had failen 44 per cent. below the highest figure of the 
year, whereas the total drop in The Financial News index 
was limited to 23 per cent. And it is beyond question that 
the American slump inflicted loss on a number of British 
investors and speculators in American equities, and, at a 
later stage, compelled a number of American operators to 
liquidate their holdings in leading London equities in order 
to cover themselves at home. London, : hich has thus had 
the worst of it both ways, can hardly be expected to take 
an unbiassed view. On the whole, Stee if due allowance 
be made for the fact that New York's upswings a and down- 
swings alike are normally more violent than those of 
London, the movements in the two markets do not seem to 
have been wholly disproportionate. The market’s dis- 
appointment has been rather due to the fact that, a year 
ago, trade recovery was believed to have advanced less far 
—and consequently to have a longer prospective lease of 
life—in America than in Great Britain. 


* * * 


Both markets have now discounted a good deal, and in 
both cases it is difficult to say how far purely technical 
factors have influenced the trend of prices. In America, 
certainly, prevailing conditions made for rapidity in the 
downward movement, once it had begun. The exact degree 
of importance which can be attached to factors like the 
popularity of the Dow Theory and the effect of official and 
semi-official regulations in creating “thin” markets, is 
difficult to estimate—and, probably, easy to over-estimate. 
What has probably been more important is the widespread 
realisation of the deflationary effect of the American 
Government’s determination to work towards a balanced 
budget, after many months during which successive spurts 
of trade recovery had coincided with the outpouring of 
large sums of money and a rapid increase in the public 
debt. The check to industry which this decision would in 
any case have entailed was aggravated by the dual objective 
of the President, who. made taxation a vehicle not only for 
collecting money but for prosecuting his campaign against 
big business. The end of the year finds Wall Street still in 
depressed mood. In the United States, recession in industry, 
particularly in some of the capital producing industries, 
is at present a statistical fact, and not, as in Great Britain, 
a coffee-house topic. Whether the depression will be shaped 
like the letter “‘ V ” or the letter “ U ” lies mainly with the 
gods and the White House. 
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Brazilian Bond Service.—As we go to press, the 
fate of the Brazilian coupons which are due for payment 
on January Ist is not finally known. It was understood, 
when the first reports of default were received in this 
country, that arrangements had been made to cover these 
coupons. The senior Funding issue of 1898 has a quarterly 
coupon due on January Ist, but the larger issue of 1914 
has quarterly interest dates commencing with February, 
The lack of precise news regarding the future of the service 
is becoming a leaden weight on the bond market, which 
must now iecl that the reopening of dealings was prema- 
ture, judged at least by the prospects of a definite under- 
taking regarding future service. Bondholders learned, 
before the Christmas recess, that the British Ambassador 
in Brazil has been conferring with President Vargas and 
his Finance Minister, but it is not known whether the 
rumour that Brazil contemplates the resumption of debt 
payments on the basis of one-third of the full amounts 
due represents the sense of the discussions. A provision of 
240,000 contos of reis has been made in the Budget for 
1938 to provide for the service “ until the conclusion of 
new agreements,” but bondholders know, by bitter experi- 
ence, that budgetary provision is not the same thing as 
actual payment. ‘The provision appears to compare with a 
total of 316,762 conios for 1937—a reduction of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. Does this envisage a substantial 
scaling-down of payments on the Funding issues, on which 
full interest payments have been made under the 1934 
scheme? Lest bondholders should feel that the New Year 
has opened in unrelieved darkness, it may be recorded 
that the arrangements reached in November, 1936, regard- 
ing the final settlement of parily-paid Bulgarian loan 
coupons are to be continued by the Government under the 
same conditions. These payments, it will be recalled, have 
been previously recommended for acceptance by the League 
Loans Committee and the other bondholders’ organisations. 


* * * 


A Pending Cement Merger ?—The announcement 
that Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers may 
shortly make an offer for the ordinary shares of Alpha 
Cement rescued the Christmas Eve financial headlines from 
complete dullness. It is understood that negotiations are still 
proceeding, nti it is officially suggested that the basis 
for the exchange might be nine Associated shares for every 

) Alpha ae. The participation of Tunnel Poriland 
Cement is anticipated if the merger is carried through. To 
discuss these terms in detail until they are officially offered 
is supererogatory. They correspond, within a few pence, 
to current share prices, and also to the latest earnings 
ratios, and whether or not Alpha has greater immediate 
profits potentialities is beside the immediate point. It is 
clearly more important, at this stage, for the cement share- 
holder to place the propos als in their proper historical 
perspective. The record of the cement industry during the 
present century is a continuous succession of mergers and 
absorptions; the Associated group itself was formed in 1900 
to acquire cement underiakings in the Thames and Medway 
districts. No ordinary dividends had been paid for imore 
than a decade, up to the formation of British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers in 1911. The acquisition of new 
capacity continued after the war. The group acquired the 
“Red Triangle group” in 1931, after cement prices had 
fallen 36 per cent. in the preceding six years, at the 
moderate price of slightly over £2 millions. 


* * * 


The recurrent expansion of new capacity, however, still 
continued, and by 1934 the Alpha Cement Company was 
plainly destined to take an important place among “ out- 
side” producers. A period of unofficial price cutting was 
terminated in April of that year by a price and quota agree- 
ment, under which official prices were lowered but un- 
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official prices considerably strengthened. In this develop- 
ment the managing director of the Alpha company played 
a large part. The present move has come, not after a similar 
outburst of price cutting, but immediately following the 
announcement of an increase in cement prices by 3s. per 
cwt. to offset rising costs. The present merger proposals, 
therefore, are quite different in nature from similar pro- 
posals in the past, for the price cartel has worked without 
trouble for nearly four years of recovery. But if construc- 
tional activity were to fall off there might be some diffi- 
culty in keeping certain of the lusty newcomers in the 
industry within the bounds of a given price policy. It is 
caiculated that the Associated group controls about 55 per 
cent. of British cement capacity, Alpha some 15 per cent. 
and Tunnel Cement some 123 per cent. For the time being 
investors may regard the merger plan in the light of a 
co-operative insurance proposal, taken out by the principal 
producers, rather than a signal that the existing price 
arrangements are not giving them satisfactory results. 


* * * 


Gaumont-British Controversy.—- The opposition 
which expressed itself at the Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation annual meeting last October has continued its 
campaign. On that occasion an amendment for the rejec- 
tion of the report and accounts, and for a Board of Trade 
inquiry into the Corporation’s affairs, was lost on a show 
of hands, and the angen were adopted by a large 
majority. Shareholders have lately been circularised from 
both sides. A Provisional Shareholders’ Committee 
announced in the middle of December that it was ready to 
proceed with the proposed application to the Board of 
Trade for an investigation. The directors of the Corpora- 
tion have replied to this circular by another, in the course 
of which they ask shareholders to “ consider the weirs 
bility that the authors of the circular (i.e. the Shareho!ders’ 
Committee) invite you to undertake.” If the blue form is 
signed “ you yourself accept responsibility for the many 
inaccurate and misleading statements in the document ex- 
pressed to be * grounds on which application is made to the 
Board of Trade.’’’ The meaning of this passage in the 
directors’ reply might well have been clarified, though its 
burden of suggestion, presumably, is to invite the share- 
holders to consider certain unspecified legal consequences. 


* * * 


It is, of course, rare for action of this sort to be pro- 
posed in the case of a public company with a combined 
loan and share capital totalling £11} millions. In 1934, for 
example, only ten applications were made under the rele- 
vant Section 135 of the Companies Act ; in three cases an 
inspector was appointed, three applications were refused 
and four applications were not proceeded with. The Act 
requires that the application must be backed by members 
holding not less than one-tenth of the shares issued. 
Applicants must satisfy the Board of Trade that they are 
not actuated by any malicious motive, and may be aaadied 
to deposit a sum not exceeding £100 as security for costs. 
Inspectors have power to examine officers or agents of 
the company concerned on oath, and the examinations are 
conducted in private. If, from the inspectors’ report, it 
appears that any person has been guiliy of any offence in 
relation to the company for which he is criminally liable, 
the Board must refer the matter to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. The powers of the Board of Trade in the 
Matter of inspections are thus permissive, and not 
mandatory. 


* * * 


Old Silkstone Collieries Scheme.—The need for a 
reorganisation of capital by Old Silkstone Collieries has 
long been recognised, and its appearance is opportune at 
a time when a return to dividends appears possible. No 
dividends have been paid on the existing 397,560 8 per 
cent. cumulative £1 preference shares since September, 
1924, nor on the £476,393 of ordinary capital since 
1923-24. The auditors’ reports have been qualified, and in 
the past ten years the profits record has been irregular 
and unsatisfactory. Shareholders now have the scheme, 
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clearly expounded in the board’s circular. A net assets 
deficiency of £317,538 is to be met by writing down the 
nominal value of the ordinary shares by two-thirds. The 
ordinary shareholders are to retain only three-fourths of 
the resulting issued capital of £158,854. The balance of 
one-quarter of the new equity is transferred to the pre- 
ference shareholders, who will receive two new Is. ordinary 
shares for each £1 preference share held. This allotment is 
offered in consideration of the sacrifice of arrears, which 
now amount to 100 per cent. gross, and of the modification 
of existing preferential rights. The existing preference 
capital is not reduced, but it is to be split equally into 
two classes, represented by £198,780 in 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference stock (with prior rights in a winding up) 
and by £198,780 in non-cumulative participating prefer- 
ence stock, carrying a 5 per cent. preferential dividend, 
with rights to participate pari passu with the ordinary 
shares in any surplus up to a further 5 per cent. 


* * * 


Thus, if full preferential participating dividends are 
paid, existing preference shareholders will receive their 
original 8 per cent., plus ordinary dividends, towards their 
arrears. But one-quarter of the equity seems a barely 
adequate compensation for the arrears that have accrued. 
And, in respect of the original preference holdings, rights 
(worth little, it is true, on the dividend record of the past 
decade) to a cumulative dividend of 8 per cent. are to be 
exchanged, in effect, for only 3 per cent. cumulative, 
2} per cent. non-cumulative and 2} per cent. contingent. 
As the board’s circular shows, profits of £39,747 are 
needed before these full dividends can be paid. The direc- 
tors consider that, “ subject to continuity of existing trade 
conditions and freedom from strikes and labo ur troubles, 
this figure is well within the earning capacity ” of the com- 
pany. This assurance is welcome 1S indicating an advance 
on the 1936-37 profits, which amounted to £30,749, and 
a striking advance on the 1935-36 figure of £8,518. The 
recent earnings record docs not, of itself, guarantee the 
maintenance of profits amounting to nearly £40,000. The 
desirability of adequate compensation to the preference 
shareholders for the sacrifice of their arrears and the 
alteration of their rights does not seem to be recognised in 
the scheme, which might be amended to grant the prefer- 
ence shareholder somewhat fuller equity rights. 


* * * 


Oil Results The resumption of interim dividends 
by Lobitos Oilfields (whose directors have declared a 5 per 
cent. interim in respect of 1937 after an interval of four 
years), coupled with the preliminary announcement of 
good results by Apex (Trinidad), has provided no signi- 
ficant stimulus for the oil share market. Indeed, the 
market is still more sensitive to conditions on the Con- 
tinental bourses than to the cold assessment of carnings 
and dividends by the British investor. Oil shares enjoyed 
their boom with other commodity shares earlier this year, 
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although some apologists for oil shares object to the group- 
ing of their favourites among the more volatile metal and 
plantation markets. fhe boom was based on estimates of 
potential earning power which, if not wholly dependable, 
have proved at least three-parts accurate. The Apex pre- 
liminary results for the year to September 30th last, for 
example, are very satisfactory. Oil profits have increased 
from £369,700 to £489,714, while the amount earned for 
dividends and directors’ extra remuneration, after providing 
for amortisation of welis on a slightly increased scale 
(£138,754 against £132,378), taxation and expenses, has 
been raised from £188,305 to £273,311. Of this sum, the 
45 per cent. total dividend absorbs £247,500. For 1935-36, 
the rate of dividend was 35 per cent., and the cash pay- 
ment amounted to £175,000. The difference is accounted 
for by the issue of new shares a year ago which rank for 
this year’s full payment. 


* * * 


—And Oil Prospects.—Apex is a crude oil pro- 
ducer, whose output is refined and marketed by Trinidad 
Leaseholds, and thus finds its way to the “ Regent” petrol 
pumps in this couniry. The company is probably as closely 
dependent upon the British market as any other substan- 
tial concern in which the British investor is interested. 
This point is important when assessing the prospects for 
individual companies. Shell and, to a larger extent, Royal 
Dutch are interested in the American and world markets, 
Anglo-Iranian business is not restricted to this country, 
while Burmah Oil has an important stake in the Indian 
trade. These market divisions may make important differ- 
ences to the fortunes of individual producers. But all are 
linked, ultimately if not directly, to the American oil 
market, and the oil shareholder has rightly kept a watchful 
eye on changes in American conditions during recent 
months. There are elements making for strength and for 
caution in the American oil industry. The crude oil price 
structure is unshaken. Mid-Continent and East Texas 
crude prices are still firmly pegged, and output has been 
brought under stricter control. The reduced December 
“ allowables”” have not been fully produced, except in 
California. The condition of the gasoline market, however, 
is less auspicious. One effect of the substantial increase in 
output of fuel oils, as the Petroleum Press Bureau points 
out in its current bulletin, has been to increase the supplies 
of gasoline at a time when demand is seasonally reduced. 
Moreover, substantially increased gasoline stocks were 
carried over from the summer. Although this increase was 
not seriously regarded at the time—actually end-summer 
stocks represented a smaller number of days’ supply than 
twelve months before—the open fact of industrial reces- 
sion in the United States has since raised the issue whether 
further adjustments of gasoline prices will be required. 


* * * 


Whether such adjustments would react upon the crude 
price structure, and whether, in turn, export markets might 
ultimately be affected, remains to be seen. But there are 
potentialities in the American oil situation which suggest 
the need for caution on the part of the long-sighted British 
oil shareholder. Meanwhile, cost conditions affecting 
British refiners are undergoing certain changes. Tanker 
freights, for example, are considerably lower than the 
summer peak, although there is no hint of significant 
weakness in the freight market. It has been recently 
reported that the national petrol distributors have conceded 
an increase in the retailers’ margin amounting to one 
farthing per gallon. Since the oil share market was specu- 
lating on the possibility of a halfpenny cut in retail prices 
before this step was taken, the decision may be the answer 
to the bears. It seems probable that no immediate altera- 
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tion in British petrol prices is in contemplation. And since 
the volume of consumption in the British market would 
probably be well maintained for a time, even on the 
impact of a moderate trade recession, those who argue that 
oil shares have found a reasonable yield basis, at the 
Actuaries’ average of 7.68 per cent., may well be right— 
also for a time. The next move, however, lies with the 
directors of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, whose interim 
Statements are awaited wiih keen inierest. 


* * * 


United Serdang Profits.—The time lag between the 
earning of plantation profits and their distribution in 
dividends is necessarily so long that substantial changes 
can occur in the commodity markets in the interim. So it 
happens that, since the close of United Serdang’s financial 
year, rubber has fallen further from a fraction under 9d, 
to a bare 7d. per lb. These figures, in fact, approxi- 
mate to the average selling prices for the past and the pre- 
ceding financial years respectively. Profits for 1936-37 
make an excellent comparison with those of the previous 
year. The total has increased from £173,286 to £278,523, 
and afier providing the increased amount of £25,000 for 
depreciation of mature areas and £20,000 for taxation 
reserve, the net balance available for dividends is increased 
from £142,911 to £223,662:— 


Years to August 31 


1935 1936 1937 
; £ £ £ 
EN: cs sais banesnbodnssaves 104,109 173,286 278,523 
Expenses and fees ........cccce0e- 7,150 6,702 9,861 
RPROOIIEOT, GEC. nxccccccesscsove 10,531 23,073 25,000 
IE BIE UE s occiccccosccsccsee at 20,000 
Earned for ordinary........seceees 86,428 142,911 223,662 
tears seen eieine iene 85,396 142,327 213,491 
OT cee occa cies acned 6-1 10-1 16°0 
DEIN oo sekdesetpadedaieesionesie 6 10 15 
Carried forward ........0. enibiens 82,169 82,753 92,923 


The twopenny increase in the selling margin, however, does 
not obscure the effect of the substantial increase in rubber 
output, from 7,813,000 Ibs. to 10,689,000 Ibs.—a record for 
the company. It is difficult, however, to assess the potential 
production and price conditions which will apply through- 
out the current year. And since the company docs not 
provide cost data, their effects upon profits would still re- 
main uncertain. The price of the 2s. units, at 3s. 73d, 
however, obviously discounts some potential reduction in 
earnings during the current year, although the shares are 
among the most popular of florin counters. 


* * * 


Motor Share Outlook.—Last week Lord Nuffield 
issued a fierce denunciation of those who asserted that 
aciivity in the motor industry was slowing down. Investors 
who weigii the authority of the speaker against the 12.6 per 
cent. fail in motor registrations in Ociober (the figures 
are discussed at further length on page 37) will probably 
regard the issue as non proven. But assurances that all is 
well within the industry do not reflect the convictions of 
the share markets. Motor shares, in fact, have fallen some 
35 per cent. on the average during 1937, compared with 
a general decline in industrial shares of 19 per cent. The 
average yield on the five motor shares included in the 
Actuaries’ Index has increased from 3.97 per cent. to 5.98 
per cent. and now exceeds the return on industrials genet- 
ally by one per cent. Indeed, the only other industrial 
categories in the Actuaries’ list which show an average yield 
of this order are steel and building materials shares. These 
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industries, indeed, have much in common. Both supply 
durable goods, whose replacement may be postponed in 
poor years and hastily overtaken in good years. Hence their 
profits curves in each case are likely to show more than 
normal fluctuations over the course of a trade cycle. 


* * * 


But the current doubts regarding motor shares do not 
rest on the cyclical factor alone, though its effects on de- 
mand are well recognised. The effect of rising cost of living 
is felt in the small car and second-hand car markets—and 


competition is increasing in the low horse-power categories. 
Despite the import duties, certain low-powered Continental 

models are finding a market here. And the latest develop- 
ments by the Standard Motor Company, which evidently 
intends to make a bid for part of the small-car market, 
will increase the struggle in a hotly competitive area. In 
general, the present circumstances of the industry, despite 
the confidence of its leaders, appear to endorse the cautious 
attitude of the Stock Exchange. 


* * * 











both have made important contributions to the industry’s 
prosperity in recent years. But assuming that demand were 
quite unaffected, it would not follow that motor com- 


Other Company Results. 
pany results, appearing on page 50, gives the profits of 
some twenty further concerns. 


Our usual table of com- 


Among the larger com- 


panies’ profits would be maintained. Costs have —s panies represented are Rio Claro Investment, Scottish 
and although selling prices were advanced last July it is Stockholders and Roneo, Ltd. We discuss the results on 
not clear whether profit margins in general have cheeeby page 5S! under the heading “Shorter Company 
been stabilised. It may, moreover, be symptomatic that Comments.” 


THE 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: ACCOUNT: 
JANUARY 4 JANUARY 6 


Tue resumption of business after the 
holiday has been marked by poor 
attendances in the “ House,” seasonal 
indifference on the part of the general 
investor, and by early uneasiness 
from Paris and New York. In such cir- 
cumstances, the week’s record of prices 
and business is of no great investment 
significance. The Old Year has faded 
away with a last rallying gesture. 

Conditions in the gilt-edged market 
opened quietly, though the tone was 
firm. Some demand for Redemption 
three per cents. was reported, but quota- 
tions generally subsequently fell on 
small selling. Home corporation scrips 
showed a similar easier trend, though 
the absence of support was more re- 
sponsible than any selling pressure. 

Foreign bonds were marked down. 
Selling of the Far Eastern issues found 
the market unreceptive, while Brazilian 
issues reflected the impatience with 
which official information is awaited 
regarding the future arrangements for 
the debt service. The position is dis- 
cussed on page 30. Among European 
issues, German bonds were steady, but 
French bonds quoted in London were 
heavy on the serious strike situation. 

* 


Moveinents in the home rail market 
were limited, although the market re- 
ceived Mr William Whitelaw’s state- 
ment regarding the prospects of nation- 
alisation with some aloofness. Argen- 
tine issues, after re-opening unchanged, 
fell slightly on small selling. 

Trading in industrial shares was 
quiet and conditions unsettled by Wall 
Street. Transatlantic issues opened 
weak, and most home issues were 
marked down, in the absence of buying 
support. Iron and steel shares were 
almost devoid of interest, though the 
list showed later improvement. Coal 
shares were dull, electrical equipment 
issues declined, and some early firmness 
among aircraft shares soon evaporated. 

Substantial declines were reported in 
the motor group, whose prospects are 
discussed on page 32. New support for 
brewery and tobacco was almost lack- 
ing, and store prices tended to move 
lower where changed. Shipping shares 


and the leading miscellaneous industrial 
equities were naturally affected, though 
movements in every case were small. 


* 


Dull conditions affected the com- 
modity share markets. Oil issues de- 
clined, for London refused to take 
Amsterdam’s lead about a new issue by 
Royal Dutch. Shell were easier, and 
despite some demand from Paris, closed 
lower in mid-week. Mexican Eagle 
were affected by the labour demands, 
and the company’s statement. 

A sharp fall in the commodity on 
the General Motors’ statement affected 
rubber shares on Wednesday. While the 
volume of selling was still small, the 
shares were easily depressed. 7'ea shares, 
after a more promising start, also fell 
victim to the gloomier conditions. 

In the mining section, Kaffirs re- 
ceived but little professional attention 
at first, and closed easier in mid-week. 
Some of the finance shares lost slight 
ground, and the developing counters 
like West Wits. and Western Reefs, 
which had made headway before the 
holiday, were more _ significantly 
affected. De Beers were marked down, 
and base metal issues were generally 


lower. 
“FINANCIAL NEWS ” 
INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Total | “Aree 
Bargainst 5936 =| 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Dec. 23 4,855 5,279 97°5 129-0 
Dec. 24 3,240 Closed 97-3 129-0 
Dec. 28 4.930 10,142 97-0 129-1 
Dec. 29 5,320 11,206 95:8 128-9 
Dec. 3 5,280 11,387 96-0 129-0 
1937 
High... . ose 124-8 136-6 
Jan. 4 jan. 4 
Low ... eon eee 93°] 126°0 


Nov. 22 Sept. 8 


t Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1935 100. t 1928 100. 


a July l, 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The Actuaries’ Index of 177 indus- 
trial ordinary shares is calculated at 
3.8 this week (December 28th), com- 
pared with 73.6 a month ago, and 90.8 
at the end of 1936 (December 31, 
1928 100). The corresponding yield 
figures are 4.91 per cent., 4.95 per cent. 
and 3.68 per cent. In the following 
tables we give the usual monthly index 
figures relating to fixed interest securi- 
ties, from which it will be seen that the 
Old Consols index, calculated on the 


same basis, has fallen from 150.9 to 
132.7 during the year, but the move- 
ment in industrial debenture and pref- 
erence issues has been small: — 





Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100) 
Group 1G N 
of Se Ite 
Dec. 29, ' Nov. 30, Dec. 28, 
1936 1937 1937 
Fixed Inte _ 
e € ] 150-9 133°6 132-7 
Misc. i 20 125°6 121-2 121°5 
Misc. i 17 122:5 115-6 15:6 
Oran — 
Cotion (¢ 52 368 35-6 
Ir and Steel (12 83-0 64:9 65-9 
Motors (5 58-9 40-2 38-5 
Oil (45 97-4 77:7 84:4 
Electric supplies (10) 157-0 131-2 129°9 
Stores and Catering 
7 88-0 66-9 64:4 
Misceilaneous (58 81-3 65:5 66:4 
Yields 
Group (and No = 
ot Se iti 
Dec. 29, Nov. 30, Dec. 28, 
1936 1937 1937 
Fixed interest— 
? Consols (1) . 2-95 3-34 3-36 
Mix. indl. deb. (20 3-93 4-10 4°09 
Misc. ind]. pret. (47 6-2 4°47 4°46 
Ordinenp 
Cotton (6 2-01 2:61 2°60 
Iron and steel (12 3°76 6-10 6:04 
Motors (5).. 3-907 5-68 5-98 
Oil (5 2-85 &-o8 7-68 
Electric supplies( 10 3°46 1°78 4°85 
Stores and catering 
17 3-86 4:32 4°35 
Miscellaneous (58 3°87 5°24 5-16 


For purposes of record, the total index 
of industrial shares on December 21st 
stood at the same level of 73.8, and the 
average yield at 4.0 per cent. 


New York 


The improvement on Wall Street 
shortly before the holiday was decep- 
tive. To the accompaniment of anti- 
monopoly charges by the Assistant 
Attorney-General, growing unemploy- 
ment reports, the setting-off of 30,000 
employees by General Motors, and a 
further fall in steel activity to no more 
than 19.2 per cent. of capacity, the 
market has broken badly. In active 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday, 
stocks fell $4 and $5. Steels were a weak 
feature, closely followed by motors and 
railroads. The impression that the 
Administration is contemplating a for- 
ward armaments programme failed to 


Continued on page 36) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quoiation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by 
reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the 
yield on “‘ cum. div.” shares. 



















































Prices iy I = | | Prices, | a | - —— 
. Year 1937 | i| 3 Year 1937 | . 3 
Prices } = a j Last two |! Price,|) 20 
; , Jan. 1 to Price, 80 field | Jan. 1 to | ete i! | wt) OR Yiel 
Year 1936 || Dec. 29, Name of Security || Dec. 9 — 29, | Dec. 29, | Dividends || Name of Security || De oe Ber. + 
inclusive 29, o 3 1937 AS inclusive _ | I aay om 1937 
High- | Low- . High- | Low- 1937 — High- Low- (a) (6) (c) jj oy 
__est est est est wr | est est | % % wi 
British Funds eee. | ¥ | «So 
8714 825g 8415; 73lg | Consols 25", ‘ J4ig lg ; 7 6 15/9 12/9 o3'3a o 313 6 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 13/- eee 4 0 Oe 
116!4 1125, 113 10554 Do. 4°, (aft. 19570) 109!4x +1 370 58/- 50 6 56 5a District B. £1 fy pd... SZ/G | ace 316 0 
1027;5. 100 1915i¢ 945, | Conv. 2!5”, 1944-49 98 ‘ 214 8 108.9 85- | 3lo a 3iod | En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p.|| 87/6 | 416 0 
1057g | 1033,5  103%5 97! Do. 3°,, 1948-53 Wll,) ... | 218 9 1173 101g 10 8a | Hambros £10, £2! p. || 103g 460 
108% 5 10454 1061!;5 9878 Do. 3!o”, after 1961 10214, + ly 38 0 £i215q £84 £36 | £2'2a@ || Hong. and S. $125. || £8812 oa 644 
Liltijg 107 108 105 Do. 410”, 1940-44 106 +1l4' 2 8 2 69/— (58 10 64 6a. Lloyds £5, £1 pd. . 61/- | +1/-| 319 9 
12i'g | 11612 1771p | L1LMg Do. 5°, 1944-64 ... || 11419)... 216 1 10132 |  B2l323 7} 7a || Martins £20, £219 pd. 95g! +33 | 3:14 0 
95i3;35 921g 92Ilo 89 Fund. 2 , 1956-61 90 + Io ; 2 ® 94/6 | 81/- go 8a | Midland £1, fy. pd... 86/- | +6d; 314 9 
ioe a 9554 897 Fund. 254°, 1952-57 951, — 1 5 33 6 | 5lo 55 | 5a Nat. Dis. £2! fy. pd. 613 a 
10418 101 10158 9273 Fund. 3", 1959-69... 9754 " aon 4+ 3754 116 4a Nat. ot Egypt £10.... 3810! 4 1 | 319 ; 
11912 11554 11652 109 Fund. 4", 1960-99... L12\o lo 3 4 0 4754 39 96 9a N. of Ind. £25, £12!ep 40)» llo 510 0 
ae ae 993516 96 Nat. D. 210% 1944-48, 99ig/ + 1g! 212 6 1614 14516 | -7i5b Tica || N. Prov. £20, £4 pd. 1473/ + 1g! 410 
117552 | 11378 11454 1073;g Victory Bonds 4”,,. lil vies 312 7 496 459 8l,a Bly 6 | Roy. Bk. of Scodland | 475 +S | 311 9 
1089;5 | 10414 10513), 995g War L. 312% af. 1952 1011 2|' — lg 3 8 3 16! 1451¢ 9b 5a | St. of S.A. £20, £5 o? 145g! — 1g! 415 6 
O8ig | 945g Q6l5i6 8414 ans 3 87 3 9 9 54/9 | 44/3 6145 | 354a@ | Union Dis. £1 ....... 50/- | +1/3; 4 0 0 
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8 7034 12 62 . ciienieb end 66 5 2 neurance | 
891, | 8315 8514 743¢ 791 315 6 32. 26 506 40a | Alliance £i, fully pd. 28/- | ... > @% 
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53lo 41 61 4034 Peru 7 1922..... 45 o oad 25510 217 3a 7b frustees Corp. Ord. 219 ; 411 1 
os 60 83 556 Pol ais ‘ 71 1 7 14 11s 253 192 6b 4a . nited a ree Deb. 192 5 3 
51 854 2015 13 t : Con. 1922 16 l 10 18 3y inancia rusts, &c. 
116 112 11612 112 U.K. & Arg. C 3% 92 -_ 18/- 10/- 2 4c Argentine Land,&c.10 11/3 311 0 
Corporation “Stocks 45 - 23/9 6 19¢ Brit.S.Afr. 15 - ty. pd. 30 = | 5 00 
1191p | 116 118 111 Bir’ham 5° 1946-56 | 113 Le 37/6 | 22/9 10 l0e || ¢ yuse 23/9 8 8 5 
120 117 119 113 Bristol 5°, 1948-58...) 115 2 a 19/6 16/- ) 2a iC. 910 414 6 
9710 930 9514 821 L.c.c. 3% 85 310 3 48,7 30 /- + 2| $85,6 Da 2/6 1/6' 619 % 
1025g | 993, | 101 93 Liverpool 3° 1954-64 96 3 5 0 95,4 7 Sigal) 4146 || De 7 5 14 0 
on we 10433 | 10033 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 103 $50 30/6 | 22/6 56 3a, Fore 23/—x| . 789 
42 2 Nil Nil I 25 6d Nil 
"Prices, - ——— 35 17/6 a 4b Ja 20/- Jlod| 6 0 0 
Year 1937 2. P 5 14 4 N Nil |) Per 5 ae _ Nil ‘ 
Jan. ito |} pcg vic | 82) Yield 18/42) 9/9 | 3e | 3e IP 10/6 3 aS 
Dec. 29, Dividends Name of Security ~ oh Dec. 29, <3i- A4/9 Vizc | “ie |S 17,3 9d g 14 0 
inclusive 19 37 OC & 1937 57/6 23/- 10< 1210 ¢ S 33 —~6d 712 0 
- o 
— — \a 0 - 102/6 75/- 5a 1212 6 | Anseil ‘ ’ 77/- 1/- 4 10 6 
nae me : bi 5 : 37. 9 30,6 51> / 2\0 a. Barclay Perkins £1 31/—x 5 : a 
Public oards 2, a 140, - 127/- tia 7206 Bass Ratchi¥ Ord. {1 129/- + 1/6 3 if 
12014 ill 215 2lo + Elec. 5 1950-70 113 316 0 79/- 62/- 1lb 3a || Charrington & Co. £1 63 : 1. ; 
on. Pass. ‘lransport 94 80 5 6 Courage Ord. £1 ..... 81/3 
123354 | 11012 214 2 ‘ ““A”’ 1985-2023 |, 117 314 6 124 ) 96 7 2 15h D 7 Or iy 1 105 - 2/6; 45 6 
135 12119 254 212 || 5%, “A” 1985-2023... | 127 314 9 || 143/- |115/- | 124 | 176 || Guinness Ord. £1... | 1206| —2/-| 418 0 
— a : 2 5°, “B ~ 1965-2023 = 120 316 0 127/- 107,6 Jioa 20 6 Ind Coope & All. £1 | 1106 1/6) 4 19 ; 
954 7 a 2346 | “CC” 1956 © - ; 80 a 52,/- 10/- Flo bd 310 a || Meux’s Ord i. 43/6 ] 5 2 
991, 86 1 1 Met. W.B. ee 90 t 3 6 0 1096 88/— , 8a 156 Mitche is &Batlers £1 91/6 1/6; 5 1 6 
121 11312 212 2i2 eo Lor n. 5 5 50-70 116 ee Bll 79/3 676 12!56 5a Ohlsson’s Cape £1 ... 70/6 oa : is : 
om a ; British Railways | | 84/- 72/- 4a 146 Simonds (H.&G.) £1 75/6x\ +3d} 
Soe | 7358 | Na’ | Nil’ | De NER. Debs Ort] +] 558 9 YRS | Soe ti7ab | tee 18 Attica oma all eas | TAS] au © 
l t 2 « & N.E.R. Def....... 4 an } 8 /- 9/- 6 Taylo alker Ord. 3¢ 
121g | 634 Ni | Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. _ 84/4 1,/ _ Nil 27/6 | 21/3 | 6c 2a Waiker (P)&R.Cain £1 25/6 | —3d| 4 14 0 
Ti 895g weal a a> z Pe 1955 +. —~l | 5 6 0 88/- | 72/- | 6a 136 || Watney Combe Det kt 76/6 | 1/6 419 0 
lo 2 | Nile | dge | 0. 4% 2nd Pf....... 6 ma 1 2 ae 6 | | Iron, Coal and Stee | | 
79l0 63 4c | la Do. 4% Ist Pt....... 6712 518 6 35/— 22/6 | 7146! 4a || Allied Ironfound. £1. 22/6x ss | 10 0 ; 
361g — me 4¢ ee Br. 1923 e = +14}, 449 7 6 37/9 66 | 4a | Babcock Wilcox £1... | 43/112'4 mn; d : 7 ; 
i? j > ° < j - 4 « _ s E ldw B BJ coccccccce | | 
o2i, | 77% || 20| 26 | 4°, Pf. arn a 4 7 6 526 °| 383 "8b ‘ha Bolsover Col. Ord. Li 43.9 | wid 5 10 0 
2753 | 1654 Nilc lp ¢| Southern Def. ......... |} 191g) + 1g] 212 0 44/- 24/9 | +106 45a | Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- || 30/3x, +9d| 419 Of 
9812 | 8212 Sc 2a Do. 5° » Pf. Ord. .... {| 87. | 5 14 ll 45/3 | 33/9 t6b $24 || Butterley Co. Ord. £1 || 37/6] ... | 4 5 4 
12554 100 22a) 2l26 a = Pi. ee — 11412; ... 476) . a2] 7 Tle 7a c 5¢ || Cammell Laied 5/-... || 10/9 | +9d : 2 ; 
| | . om oreign ys. | 4/112} 22/6 c 3a Colvilles Ord. £1 ......}| 23/9 + 3d | 
-. | a = ef pacetegme SEE cosine || 13t9| + 1, | Nil | 17/- | 8/9 Nil c | Tilo ¢ || Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 || 11/- | a. a ; 
8 lo | vi Ni A. & Pac. Ord....... 7 a Nil i} QO1/— | 76/6 156 | 5a | Cory, William, Ord.£1)| 87/6 | +3/9|; 4 
3534 13i2 i my | a | B.A, Gt.Sthn. Ord.... 18 + 1» Nil i 62/— 31/1012 6c | 10¢ Dorman Long Ord. ray 33/9 | +1/3) 5 7 : 
313g | Allg |} Ni Nil || B.A. West. Ord....... 1319} — 19} Nil || 80/3 | 52/6 l4c 8c || Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 55/- | 4+-1/3| 6 
3414 | 1034 || Nil Nil || C. Arg. Ord.. 13lo| — ly Nil || 94/4 63/412| 108 ¢6a | Firth Brown £1....... 63/9 | +3/9| 5 1 H' 
18 74 || Nil Nil || Can. Pac. Com. "$25. Tio} —1 | Nil | 37/3 27/9 | F310 6) F3a || GuestKeen &c.Ord. £1) 30/- |+7lod| 4 6 
37. | 27. || 2c | 2c || Gosta Rica Ord. ...... | 2813-3 | 7 0 4 || 42/i12| 27/- | ‘106 | Zip @ | Hadfields 10/- ..... 31/6 | +1/-| 512 @ 
62/6 | o- i ef ey —~ Rlys. £10...... || 43/9 | —1/3} Nil || 37/6 | 26/9 | 228 | 7126 | Horden Collieries £1 | 30/712, +1/3| © 6 ; 
os ig || a |! San Paulo Ord. ...... | 66 | +812) 711 6t|) 35/- 27/6 5¢ Qloc || Lambert Bros. Ord. £1) 28/9 |... 6 
28/9 | 13/9 || le le || Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 |} 15/-| ... | 613 3 || 18/412) 11/6 Nile | 2c || Ocean Coal&Wilsonfl} 13/6! +6d | 3 00 
| = |, Banks and Discount | \ 16/3 | 10/3 | Nile | 5¢ Pease and Partners 10/ | 11/6]... 4 60 
94/6 | 62/6 || 105 | 7izaq || Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 71/3 | +1/3} 418 © |} 27/412) 20/- | 5i2b| 2a || Powell Duffryn £1... | 21/9| —3a| 7 0 ? 
40/- | 32/- || d56 | d5a | Bk. of N. Zealand £1 || 33/9| ... | 414 2e|| 52/6 | 41/3 | 7106} +5 a || Sheepbridge C.&I.£1 || 48/9 |45/7lo} 5 2 ot 
376 =| 329 6a 66 || Bk. of England....... | 34212]... 310 0 || 44/- | 30/- | 8126] 3ia@ || Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 || 33/9x ... | 7 2 3 
80/1012 71/6 || 75 7a | Barclay B. £1......... || 76/-| : | 313 0 || 57/6 | 39/6 | 12¢ | 13¢ |S. Durham \ Ord. £1) 40/-x| —1/3| 6 10 ® 
48/3 | 40/- || 234a@/ 3146 || Barcl. (D. ac.) ‘A Li | | 2/6x} vee 216 6 | 33/6 | 19/412 6c | Te || Steel &lron oe 20/-x| ... 700 
1034 | 8516 i 4l26 310 a || Bk. of Aust. Rl nchamees Blo; ... 414 1 I 55/3 | 41/3 | 66) 4a || Stanton Iron. £1. 46/3 | ... 4 6 6 
£491 | £38lg || Be 8c || Bk. of Mont. $100... || £4012} + 12] 3.19 Oc!| 64/- 50/- t3.a | t9lob || Staveley Coal, etc. £1| 57/- | 49a| 4 8 ot 
2934 2454 || o5igc) o6¢ | Bk. of N.S.W. £20. || 26lo/ ... | 312 6el| 43 41, | 32/6 5c | Tle | Stewarts & Lloyds £1 | 36/3 | +3d| 4 2 6 
101/- | 55/- 6c Nilc || Brit. Overseas A £5.. || 55/- | ores Nil | 36/ 10ip| 24/3 | 4106) 3a | oe || 27/6 a 5 9 0 
17_ | 12 | 761 7a |i Chid. of India £6..... i U2Mgt ... | 514 O |} 17/- | 9- | 106 | 5a |} Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 || 10/3x) +6d 915 8 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. () Dividends for full year. {(d) Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for exchange. f) Flat yield. 
(A) Yield on 354%, basis. (m) Based on payment of 212%. (n) To redemption at par, February 1, 1957. (o) Paid in i. 
(v) Yield on 12/1-2% basis. (s) Yield worked on a 5'2 % basis 5} Yield based on 40% of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. 


(y) Yield based on 45% of coupon. 
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(m) Includi 


MON eOo 
coagoncougoce 
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January 1, 1938 





inclusive 
Low- 


est 


17/6 


$4753 


25/- 


20/712 
24/412 || 


32/6 
110/- 
49/- 


"4/9 


(a) Interim dividend. 
r ng bonus of 5% 
v) Yield worked on 35° 


capital bonus. Yield at 25 per cent. = 
cent. cash divi 


0 per cent, 
(d) 1712 per 


(a) oo | 
0 = 





2212 6 | 12124 
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Name of Security 


Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | 


|| Thornycroft, John £1 
|| U. States Steel $100 


Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 


Vickers 10/—........... 
Ward (Thos. W.) £1. 


| Weardale S. etc. Dt £1 


Whitehead I. & S. £1 
Yarrow & Co. £1...... 
Textiles 
Bleachers {£1 ......... 
Bradford Dyers £1... 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 
Calico Printers £1 ... 
Coats, J and P. £1.... 
Courtaulds £1 ........ 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
Linen Thread Stk. £1 
Patons & Baldwins {1 
Whitworth & Mit. £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 


Associated Elec. £1 
British Insulated £1 
Callenders £1.......... 
Crompton Park. 5/-.. 
English Electric £1... 
General Electric £1.. 
Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 
Johnson & Phillips £1 
siemens £1 .......0000. 
Electric Light, &c. 
Brazil Trac., no par.. 
Bournemouth & Ple. 
British Pow. & Lt. £1 
City of London £1 ... 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons £1 ...... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 
Lond. Ass. Elec. £1.. 
Metro, Electric £1 ... 
Midland Counties £1 
North-East. Elec. {1 
North Metro. £1...... 
Scottish Power £1.... 
Yorkshire Electric 
Gas 

O00 Bin. Oe Gin ME csccace 
Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 
Newc.-on-Tyne {1 .. 
S. Metropolitan Stk. 
Motors and Cycle 


Albion Motors Ord. £1 


Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
Austin 5/— ............. 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
Demis Uf— ...ccccccces 
Ford Motors £1....... 
RA. Fe DEED scsccccce 
Leyland Motors £1 .. 


Morris Motors 5/— Od. 


Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 
Rolls-Royce £1........ 
Stand. Motor 5/~...... 
Shipping 
Clan Line Steam. £1 
CI EE adinnincesns 
Furness, Withy £1... 
P. & O. Def. {1 ...... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Royal Mail Lines £1. 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1... 


Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 
De ME Ee eiccauocnve | 
Jhanzie Tea £1........ | 


Jorehaut Tea £1...... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 .... 
Linggi Plant. £1...... 


London Asiatic 2/~... | 


Rubber Trust £1 .... 
United Serdang 2/- . 
Oil 
Anglo-Iranian {1 ... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 
CE ETD ctienistsncsee 
Burmah Oil £1 ....... 
Mexican Eagle M.$4 
Royal Dutch f1.100... 
Shell Transport £1 .. 
Trinidad Lease. £1... 
Miscellaneous 
Aerated Bread £1..... 
Allied News. £1 ...... 


Amal. Metal £1 ...... | 


Amal. Press 10/-...... 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1...... 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Borax Deferred £1... 
Bovril Deferred £1 .. 
Bow. Paper Mills £1 

Bristol Aero. 10/— ... 
Brit. Aluminium {1 . 
British Match £1...... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 

British Oxygen £1 ... 


Brockhouse (J.) £1... | 
Cable & Wir. Ord. ... || 


Carreras A Ord. £1... 


|) Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 

|| De Havilland Air. £1 | 
SPUN EE, cccccncscces 

| Eastwoods Ord. £1... 

'| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-| 


Ever Ready Co. 5/-... 


| 


22/6 | 


$511» 


27/- | 
25/9 | + 
28/119) + 74d | 
35/71o\ + 74d 


117/6 | 
50/- | 
5/. 
5/6 
5/- 
T\= 
40,9 
46/3 
38/- 
6/3 
33/9 
489 
15/- 


44'6 
926 
88.9 
43 9x 
30 /- 
77/- 
19 4! 
41/3 
23,9 


$12 

67 6 
26 
34 
AC 
49 


39 


4 
Ararairsrirrrs 


1021» 


463 
38,9 
31/3 
22/6 
20/— 


57,6 
82/6 


60/— | - 


90 /- 


_ 
wn 
~“ 


RENNES 
Arian 


NNNN 


(6) Final dividend. 


» free of tax. 
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Prices, 
Year 1937 
Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 29, 
inclusive | 
Low- | 

est | 


| 240 | 14/6 


49/6 


| 145/719) 110/- 


4/6 


| 19/419 
| 78/11 


74,9 
23/9 
31/- 


12/- 


65120 


$3554 
10/9 
51/3 

47, 
53/9 

31316 
38/6 
35,6 
33.6 
55/- 


712 100/- 


12 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Prices, _ 
Year 1937 


Jan. 1 to | Last two 


Dividends 


(a) (6) (ce) 
%, ° 


° 


66 5a 
19196 Tlo a 
Nile | Nilc 

6a); 106 

5a 206 
1312 6 | 5a 

8c 9¢ 

510 6 | 3a 
Nilc Se 


T1712 6 | t7loa 
€$1-30! c$2-25 
8b 5a 
22lg¢ | 22loc 
141g} 8lza 
25 b 15a 
7ig@ | 12106 
93g 6 2loa 
12106 7lob 
I2loa@ | 32106 
ll’gb siga 
2210 ¢} 22 
T8136 | t5a 
6loc Zloe 
12\06 2loa 
Nil Ni 
4l4a 146 
5b 5a 
5a 116 
60¢ w35c¢ 
Jiza | 16146 
354 a 16146 
5a 7 6 
6l4a 156 
5a | 7) 
66 | 3a 
456 15a 
85¢ 5c 


PTloa pllb 


Nilc Nilc 


20¢ 32loc¢ 
9a 956 
Nilc 30a 
20 ¢ 20c 
25a 37106 
Nil Nil 
30a 506 
756 a 
6-6 26a 
Nil Nil 


10¢ Nilc 


NEW ISSUE PRICES 


| Issue Dec. 29, 
price | 1937 
' { 


Austra. 315% 
Belgium 4°, 
Clyde Crane 
Ord. 4/-... | 
o Pref. | 
Saameades | 20/—| 17/6-18/- 


97 | %6-T16 dis | 
97 | 15g-13g dis | 


| 


5/6 | 4/9-5/3 


|| Cov’try 312% | 101 1)¢ dis-1)¢pml 
Hawker-Sidd.| 
5% Pf.20/- 
Hiram Walker! 
410°, Debs. 
Hull 312%... 


20/— |112-4lod. pm| 


981o | 434-514 pm 
| 101 11jg-13;g pm! +5i¢ | W. Viak. 2/6 | 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


| 
10¢ | t12loe 


> 


Dec.15 


Name of Security 





Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 
Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 
Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. 
Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 
Harrods £1............ 
Imp. Airways £1... 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 
Imp. Smelting £1..... 
Imp. Tobacco £1 A 
Inter. Nickel n.p...... 
International Tea 5/— 
London Brick £1 eee 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
Murex £1 Ord. ...... 
Phillips (Godfrey) £1 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Prices Trust Ord. 5/— 
Radiation Ord. £1 ... 
Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 
Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- ... 
Smthfild. &Arg. Mt. £1 
Spillers Ord. £1 .... 
Swed. Match, B.kr.25 
late and Lyle £1 
Villing, Thos. £1 ... 
Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1.. 
United Dairies £1 ... 
United Molasses 6/8.. 
W’Upapr Mfrs. Def. £1 
Wiggins, TeapeOrd. £1 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs. 9 ... 
Commnwith. Mng. 5/- 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/—... 
De Beers (Def.) £2)0.. 
Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... 
Rhokana Corp. £1 ... 
Rio Tinto £5 ......... 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/—........ 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 
Wiluna Gold £1...... 


Change 
since Issue 


? 


lg Kent Electric 
310°. Deb. 
L’pool 315% 
+ ligd.| Lillywhite 1/-} 
Mid. Bk. £1 
—3d. New Merc. | 
ike dec saca 
Paisley 312% 
Sheffield 312%, ! 
Taf F. 312% 
Un. Cas. Ord. 
Wakefd. 310% 
W. Hidgs. 5/— 


S 
o 

« 
wn 
ob 


| price | 





ao ! 
eet 
Dee) 82! vies 
29, | YS | Dec. 29, 
1937 | °% 1937 
wn £s. d. 
18/-x 6d 619 Of 
52/6x| ... 4 310 
125/- | +3/9 4 6 
6/6 + 1/- Nil 
20/- | —1/-| 8 O 
— ead (d) 
75/- | —1/3 5 00 
25/- a 
46 1/3 419 0 
13/6 . a 
Si¢ lg} 3 9 OF 
$1 5 4s 
-x —6d 519 O 
6 7iod 716 O 
aa 3 0 O 
$ 1/4 7. s 
é 8s} 49 0 
38,9 620 
8/6 5 40 
40/- 5 12 6 
57/6 5 4 4 
103,9 1/3 a 9 <4 
14/- iy 414 3t 
13/- 9d 316 O 
59/- 1/- 2 3 ¢ 
- 9d Nil 
82,6 2,6 48 0 
60,- ai 3 6 9 
66/3 + 2/6 417 0 
50/7 3/1 619 0O 
2/6 7lod 518 O 
83 9x am 419 4 
57/- + 6d 470 
25/-x on 512 0 
37 /- —6d 615 0 
38 /- ann 416 0O 
70/- 1/3 46 9 
4 7iod 518 O 
6 a 13 9 Or 
9 lied Nil 
7 110 » § @ 
: lig 620 
4 14 519 O 
- 2/6 63 3 
4 5g 519 Q 
le Nil 
17.9 3d 6) 


a 
oo 


Dec. 29, [Change 


- since 
1937 | Dec. 15 
igallig pm); —he 
11)6-151¢ pm {- lg 
16 } i 
85/—86/- | —3d. 
1/9-1/3 dis | —3d. 
16-16 pm | —le¢ 
gg pm | + 14 
54-1 pm + lg 
20/6-21/6 3d. 
3g—5g pm + 316 
2/3-2/9 | 6d. 


| 1/101g-2/11» 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does not include certain closed trusts) 


Name and Group 


Invest. Trust 
Scot. B.L.1.T. 
Cornhill deb. 
Cornhill def. 


National D, 





“15 Moorgate ”’ | 
| 
} 


| 
ace | 26/—m27 
| 





National 


.. | 17/6-18 
Nat. Invest. .....000 |14/119-15 
Amalgamated 


w- | 20/6-21 
peqeewasscocese 18/--19/- 
we | 18/3-18/9x 


Dec. 29, 
1937, 


Municipal & Gen. | 
For. Govt. Bond ... 
Limited Invest. .. 
Oe Mid. & Southern... 
3¢ Scottish & Northn. | 18/3-19'3 
Bank-Insurance 
Bank & Insur. ...... | 


16/9-17,9 
20/--21/-x 
18/6-19 6 


18,9-19'9 
21/--22/- 
17/9-18 9 
15,--16 - 


i 


20/9-21 
14 6-15 


ao 


19 /—-20 


aAmD i 


| 17/9-18/9 
19/415-20/41» 


12/9-13/9 


+ | 17/9-18/9 
| 15/--16/- | 
Sdkeekecnace 14/719-15/719) 
eeneineken 19/119-20/ 11» 
15/119-16/1 19} 
16/712-17/719; 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
(r) Calculated at 1812 annas per share of Rs. 9. 
(s) Yield on 1614% basis. 
= £6 12s. Od. 
dend and 712 per cent. in deferred 


14/6-15/6 | 


} 
! 


Change 
since Name and Group | 
Dec.15 { 


Keystone 


3d Gold 2nd Ser. 
3d Gold 3rd Ser. 
Keystone 
Keystone 2nd 


Keystone Flex..... 


Key. Consol. 
3d | Allied 
ci Brit. Ind. Ist 
oe Do. 2nd 
llod Do. 3rd 
oan Do. 4th 

Elec. Inds. 

Metals & Min. 


3d Other Groups 
3d Brit. Emp. Ist U 


lied Brit. Gen. “*C 
- Rubber & Tin 
lied | Producers 


3d ist Frey. “A * 
+ 3d _ “3” 


Do. Reserves 


| Selective “A” 
Selective “ B’ 


i Brit. Trane. ....... 
Bank, Ins. & Fin.... 


| Brewery .......... 
Protected Ist 

} Do. 2nd 

| eae, SR kes 


(k) Yield on 30%, basis. 
t Free of Income Tax, 

~ and 25 per cent. dividend on old shares, before 
(w) Paid on £300,000 more capital than 
(y) Dividend before the 200° 


(p) Annas per share. 

(z) Highest price 132 

; at 16 per cent. = £4 4s. Od. 
ordinary stock. 


Domestic .......... 


Dec. 29, (Change 


since 
19% | Dec.15 
18/--19/-— 4lod 
13-3-14/3 
17/110-18;1 llod 
15/3-16/3 
16/410-17/41, llod 
15/9-16,9 llod 
18/6-19/6 3d 
| 16/3-17/3x + 3d 
| 17/~—18/- + 3d 
18/--19/- 
16/9-17/9 “ea 
14/3-15/3 +3d 
19/—-20/- +3d 
17/--18/- +3d 
1/31o-1/5 es 
8 3-8-9 ee 
8/--8/6 ee 
20/6-21/6 eae 
16/3-17/3 3d 
16 6-17/6 3d 
16/9-17/9 3d 
16, 101o- tlod 
17/10! 
14/719-15/71» 4) od 
16/6-17/6 ‘ 
15/3-16/3x eda 
21/3-22/3 3d 


18/9-19/9x| +3 
13/6-14/6 


in preceding year. 
© capital bonus 4s. per share. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


steady the market at first, but by mid- 
week the steel and base metal groups 
came into prominence in a late rally on 
shipbuilding and armament possi- 
bilities. General Motors, however, 
touched new lows. The sudden break 
of confidence is not assisted by Jron 
Age’s estimate that the year has closed 
with the steel industry operating at 20 
per cent. of capacity—the lowest level 
since September, 1934. Trading in 
bonds has been small, and conditions 
irregular. 


York Prices 


New 


o o wy o 
os Of ef Sf 
1, Raiis & 4. Manufac- 
Transport turing 
Atchison ... 397g 37 Briggs......... 20i2 191g 
Balt. & Ohio.. L112 9% 3 Chrysier ...... 537g 4854 
chm epsece 8 7iq Elec. Autolite 167g 1544 
Can. Pacific 754 733 Gen. Motors 32%3 30 
Ches. & Ohio 36 33/0 Hudson Mtr. 7 6) 


G.N. Ry. Pf. 25 22i4 Nash Kelvntr 10 953 
Illinois Cent. 1034 914 Packard Mtr. 44, 4 

N.Y. Central 1873 1714 Bendix Avtn. 1214 1054 
Northern Pac. 115g 1014 Boeing Airpin 3114 3254 
Pennsylvy. R. 22!o 21 Dougias Air. 3912 3854 
Southern Pac. 2 187g United Aircft. 26 2614 
Southern Rly. 1 
Union Pac.... 8 
Greyhound... 


g 115g Air Reduction 53!) 51 

3g 811. Allied Cheml. 16754 163 

913 Col. Carbon 77 65 
Dupont ...... 11754 112 
Un. Carbide 7554 7253 


2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 21 20 


Communications Allis Chalmers 5114 48!2 
Am. W’works 1253 115, Gen.Electric 44%, 41 
C’whth.& S... 2 West’hseElec. 1187, 101 


», American Can 735g 71 


Con. Edison 2 : 
ie Addressogrph 20 1953 


Col Gas & Elc 


El Bond & Sh 1 Qig Caterpillar ... 52!2 45 
Nat Pwr & Lt ig 73g Cont. Can.... 39 3 
N. American 2 Ingersoll Rnd 86 75 
Pac Gas & Eic 27!g 26!2 Int Harvester 77!) 74 
Pac. Lighting 3733 35 Johns Manvie 85!. 81 
Pub Serv N.J. 3 3232 Am. Radiator 13 25g 


i 
Stan Gas & El 4i, Corn Prods. 61 5928 
United Corp. 3lg J LCase &Co. 9O'2 S5i4 
Un. GasImp. 1014 1014 Glidden ... 22!2 20 
Amer. Tel ... 148 143!4 G.Am. Trans. 4514 40 
Internat. Tel. 753 67% 3 Allied Mills 12'g Ils 
Westn. Union 26 2314 CelaneseotA. 1514 13%3 
SD: dacnebans 653 6 Ind. Rayon... 1714 15 
Colgate Palm. 914 8% 
Easim’n Kdk. 165 158 


Gillette ...... 9 98 
3. Extractive and Lambert Co. 11 1054 
Metal Loews......... 5144 45 


Am. Rol. Mill 1915 167g 20th Cen. Fox 21g 19 
Beth. Steel... 61 58 

Beth. Steel Pf 941; 881, 5. Retail Trade, &c. 
Republic St. 1873 1634 Mont. Ward 35 j154 
U.S. Steel ... 60 55 J.C. Penney 63! 62 
U.S. Steel Pf. 9710 1053; Sears Roebck. 62’, 56°, 


Alaska J’neau 1114 107g United Drug 653 6 
Am. Metal... 32 305, Walgreen ... 193g 1813 
Am. Smelting 50 461, Woolworth... 365g 35 
Anaconda ... 3233 303g Borden ...... 17 16 


Bohn Alum. 25 221, Gen. Foods 3154 29 
Cerro de Pas. 36 37 Kroger Grey. 15 1 
Int. Nickel... 4614 445, Nat. Biscuit 18!4 17g 
Kennecott ... 37 35! Nat. Dairy . 14 1 
Patino Mines 10 10\5 Stand. Brands 773 7 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 26’g 27!2 Am. Tob.B. 62 61 
U.S. Smelt. 62 60 Lig. Myers B. 89!2 86 
Vanadium ... 16 I4l> Lorillard ... 165, 15 
Atlantic Refg. 29!2 185; Reyn. Tob. B. 44!4 43 
Phillips Petr. 3953 39 Nat. Distillers 21!4 20'g 
Shell Union 1712 16!5 Scheniey Dis. 247g 22 
Shell Un. Pf. 96/3 875, 

Socony Vac. 15i4 15ig 6. Finance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 2913 2853 Comcl. Credit 3414 31 
Stan. Oi N.J. 46 45'4 Atias Corp... 8 7‘2 
Texas Corp. 4054 3953 Com.Inv. Tr. 38!4 36 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100): 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


a. fl | 
| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
| Low | High! 15, | 22, | 29, 
| Nov. | Mar. | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
24 10 | | 
ae — 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 86-7 155-7 | 93-6 | 96-1 | 90-0 
32 Rails ...... 28°4 | 64-56 30-4 | 31-2 28-2 
40 Utilities ...  73°7a116-4c, 77-3 | 77-5 | 73-7 
419 Stocks ... 75-6 132-4 | 80-7 | 82-5 | 77-3 
Av. yield %* 8-60 | 3°20 | 8-34 | 8-05 | 8-71 


} | } 


(a) December 29th. 
(c) January 13th. 


*50 Common Stocks. 
(6) March 17th. 








DalILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


| 
Dec. 16 Dec. 17 Dec. 18 Dec. 20 Dec. 21 Dec. 22 


107-1 | 106-5 | 108-0 109-5 | 110-3 | 108-5 
Dec. 23 | Dec. 24 | Dec. 27 | Dec. 28 | Dec. 29 
107-9 107:°3 103-7 99.¢ 101-1 


High: 180°3 March 6th. Low: 96-9 November 


24th. 
TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YorK 


Stock Exchange 


| 
Year, | Curb 
4s Sone 
1937 ae — Shares 
= 000's 000's 000's 
Dec. 22 1,150 8,730 237 
Dec. 23 1,050 7,730 224 
Dec, 24 840 5,900 | 186 
Dec. 27 1,360 8,030 | 3i4 
Dec. 28 2,380 12,510 | 504 
Dec. 29 2,480 12,980 573 

' i 
Paris 


DECEMBER was a quiet and undecided 
month on the Paris Bourse and though 
features were not entirely lacking, no 
real improvement in trend emerged. 
Prices of domestic issues, in particular, 
were barely maintained. Public support 
was again noticeably absent, the avail- 
able business being due largely to 
professional operations. Early in the 
month Rentes were rather weak on the 
announcement of the new loan. Inter- 
nationals were the most active section 
of the market, though the news from 
the Far East, followed by the usual 
lethargy as the holidays approached, 
restricted business in the second half 
of the period. As in other centres, 
Royal Dutch were in demand on 
dividend and bonus _ expectations. 
Strikes at the end of the month sub- 
dued the Bourse. 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

l, 29, - 29, 

1937 1937 1937 1937 

3°, Rentes 71°90 69°55 Chargeurs 
4°., Rentes Reuni 524 190 
,° 69°15 67°25 Rio Tinto. 2,705 2,800 
Banque de R. Dutch 54,900 59,159 
France... 6,575 6,180 Mex.Eagle 93 92 
Crédit Chartered 217 224 
Lyonnais 1,451 1,370 Ford 70 62 
Suez Canal 24,940 25,080 DeBeers. 1,670 1,747 
Wag. Lits 838 85 | “Johnnies” 470 480 
> allo 
Berlin 


THE share market in December was 
dull, and in the first part of the month 
weak selling on emigrant accounts was 
evident. Potash shares, stimulated by 
news of the Salzdetfurth fusion, were 
the only important group to show 
strength. Bond issues had a fair 
turnover, but among them Reichsbank 
was at first very weak. The market 
later obtained a certain support from 
the announcement that the Property 
Tax assessment, due in January, 1938, 
would be postponed for a year; and 
from the arrangement for refunding 
impounded stock dividends. The latter 
part of the month witnessed a general 
but moderate recovery, and after the 
Christmas interval prices were firm. 
The market for reichsmark bonds was 
quiet, but the tendency was steady to 
firm. A feature was the strength of 
the German section of Young Loan. 
The announcement of the new Reich 
Rm. 1 milliard Loan had no effect on 
markets. The official shares index 
(1924-26 = 100) for November was 
112.04, against 113.24 for October ; 
bonds 99.62 as against 99.44. 





Dec. 1, Dec. 29, | Dec.1, Dec.29 

1937 1937 | 1937 1937 
Reichs- | Nord. 

bank .. 206.50 208.75 | Lloyd.. 81.75 81.00 


D.D. | A.E.G. 115.60 118 
Bank.. 122.25 124.50 | Siemens = 
Dresd- | & H... 200.40 204.25 
ner ... 113.80 113.25 | Stahl- 

1.G. Far- |} werke 112.25 112.25 


benind. 155.00 156.50 | Hamburg- 
| Amer. 80.50 79.59 


Amsterdam 


IN an unspectacular way, and despite 
the lack of cheerful sessions, December 
proved fairly satisfactory in Amsterdam, 
Business remained small in volume, but 
despite occasional hesitations, prices 
moved upward on the whole. Prob- 
ably the oil group showed the greatest 
gains. Quotations generally resisted 
the inevitable slackening of interest 
towards Christmas, and shared instead 
the impetus given by some good divi- 
dend announcements. 


Dec. Dec. Dec. , Dec, 
1, 29, l, 29, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 


210°, Dutch 83 82114 
5i0%, Ger.* 2534 2354 
Piulips Lp. 278! 281 

Neth. Ship 11514 11654 Ryl. D’tch 336 S75 \4 
Unilever 145 14253 | Hand. Am 412!) 429019 


* Without transfer certificate. 


A. K. U. 4454 435g 
Ford Mtr. 250 261 
Deli B. To 206 224 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


s Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Jan. 1 Capital versions Money 
£ 4 £ 
Tothe Public ........ Nil - Nil 
To Shareholders 270,000 nie 247,500 
By S.E. Introduction 15,100 20,761 


By Permission to Deal 624,292 nae 630,542 
Sav. Certs. w'e Dec. 25 Dr. 150,000. 


Year to date— 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
é f 
1938 (New Basis ° 748,803 748,803 
1937 (New Basis)......... §,035,982 5,035,982 
1938 (Old Basis)......... 97,500 97.500 
1937 (Old Basis) . Nu Nu 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. I mp l oreign 
Year to date U.K exc. U.K. Countries 
f f f 
1938 (N.B 748.803 Nil Nil 
1937 (N.B ssees 29290,055 1,799,927 Ni 
1938 (O.B 97,509 Nil Nil 
1937 (O.B ; Ni Nu Nil 
Nature of New Borrowing 
Deb Pref. Ord. 
Year to date— f i 
1938 (N.B.)... 582,500 101,250 65,053 
193 N.B.)... 1,362,180 1,546,875 2,126,927 
1938 (O.B.) .. 77,500 Nil 20,000 
1937 (O.B.)... Nu Nil Nil 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 

INTRODUCTION 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine Investment 
Trust.—Particulars of issue of £200,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock, placed by 
Messrs. Joseph Sebag and Company at par 
for 12 per cent. commission. Redeemable 
at par April, 1963. Further stock issuable 
up to maximum of amount of share 

capital (£1,000,000 at present). 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries 
—This company has placed privately at 
101 £500,000 4 per cent. debenture stock. 
The stock is on offer in the market at 
10219 free of stamp, and carrying three 
months’ interest, due April, 1938, 
Yorkshire Electric Power.—This 
company has placed privately, at 93, a 
further amount of about £440,000 of 
3} per cent. debenture stock, 1965. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 

John Lewis Properties, Ltd.—Issue 

to share and debenture holders of £250,000 

3lo per cent. first debenture stock at 91. 
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Industry and Trade 


Cotton Reorganisation.—At the invitation of the 
Board of Trade, the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations issued their proposals concerning the re- 
organisation of the cotton industry last October. The 
proposals were outlined and criticised in The Economist 
of October 23rd, page 155. Mr Oliver Stanley, President 
of the Board of Trade, has now conveyed the Govern- 
ment’s and his own observations on the proposals to the 
Committee. He bluntly informed the Joint Committee of 
Cotton Trade Organisations that the Government is not 
prepared to initiate legislation on the basis of the proposals 
for an Enabling Bill. Mr Stanley pointed out that, while 
the main object of the proposals was stated to be the pro- 
motion of exports, the scheme submitted contained little 
indication of the methods by which this object was to be 
attained. Consequently, the Government rightly requested 
the formulation of more specific proposals. As a corre- 
spondent points out in a letter on page 21, the cotton 
industry, unlike coal-mining, will gain nothing from an 
increase in prices, for the bulk of its output is still sold 
abroad. Only if reorganisation ultimately brings about an 
increase in efficiency will it improve the industry’s posi- 
tion. A good deal of misgiving has been aroused by the fact 
that many of the provisions foreshadowed for possible 
inclusion in the schemes for individual sections of the 
industry are intended initially to increase prices. The Gov- 
ernment’s demand for some assurance that the schemes will 
ultimately raise the efficiency of the industry is entirely 
justified, but the assurance cannot be given in the absence 
of fully worked out schemes, clearly destined to attain their 
objective. 

* * * 


Anglo-Polish Coal Pact Renewed.— After pro- 
longed negotiations the Anglo-Polish Coal Agreement of 
December, 1934, which expired at the end of 1937, has 
been renewed. The agreement of 1934 provided for a fixed 
relationship between the coal exports of the two countries 
and for a termination of price competition. Owing to the 
disturbing German sales methods, however, the under- 
standing did not bring the desired relief. The changed 
situation on coal export markets necessitated a partial 
revision of the agreement as from the beginning of 1937, 
under which the Polish export allowances were fixed inde- 
pendently of British exports. Since then the Polish 
exporters have continuously pressed for an increase of their 
allowances, and in view of the temporarily lessened export 
ability of British coalowners substantial increases in the 
quota were conceded to Poland for the current year. Never- 
theless, the Polish exporters have been dissatisfied both 
with the provisions of the agreement itself and with its 
limited scope. 

. * * 


The tonnage of British, Polish and German coal exports, 
In recent years, is given below: — 
Coat Exports 


(In million tons) 


United 

Kingdom Poland Germany 
PED ccceccccecsccocsecscsccoece 60:3 13-9 26°8 
SEE aubssiveteivicsssvetwntedes 39-1 9-1 18-4 
Seo ee 39-7 9-9 21-9 
ST shun digsdhibadehateinehe 38-7 8:9 26°8 
i <enicneneiadeunnadianenerins 34°5 8:4 28-6 
1937—Jan.-Oct. ........0008 33-8 9-1 32-6 


The ratio of Polish to British exports was 25 per cent. in 
1934, 23 per cent. in 1935 and 24 per cent. in 1936, but 
rose in 1937 to 27 per cent. The new agreement involves 
the granting of substantial tonnage concessions to Poland, 
but its conclusion has nevertheless been welcomed in the 
Coal trade as a first step towards a comprehensive European 
coal understanding. Since the conclusion of the European 


Coke Cartel a year ago the prospects for a more compre- 
hensive agreement have improved. It is clear, however, 
that the prerequisite for a European coal agreement is the 
abandonfnent of Germany’s dumping methods—and that 
is not yet in sight. 


* * * 


The Consumer Hesitates.—Despite the high level 
of pre-Christmas spending, evidence of a slackening in the 
demand for certain of the more durable consumers’ goods 
has not been lacking recently; and the reason is not far to 
seek. The decline in stock exchange values during the past 
twelve months has reduced the resources of a not unim- 
portant section of the population, while the gradual rise in 
the cost of living has had similar repercussions. The inevit- 
able urge to “economise” has doubtless been powerfully 
reinforced by doubts concerning the future of business in 
general—and demand in the semi-luxury trades has conse- 
quently fallen off. The motor industry offers a case in 
point. Sales of private cars on the home market in Sep- 
tember were over 5 per cent. below the previous year’s 
corresponding figure, while sales in October (the latest 
month for which information is available) showed a drop 
of over 12 per cent. compared with 1936. The reduction 
in the case of goods vehicles was of a comparable order of 
magnitude. It is believed in the industry that the set-back 
will prove to have been due to temporary factors, such as 
the delay in the offer of new models and the fact that the 
commercial motor exhibition was not held until November. 
Whether or not these are the main explanations, time will 
show; but the registration figures will be closely watched 
in coming months. 


* * * 


The value of retail sales was well maintained in 
November, but the rate of increase over a year ago has 
perceptibly slowed down since last summer. The figures 
published in this week’s Board of Trade Journal 
show that the November turnover was 7.1 per cent. higher 
in 1937 than in 1936. The gain was most marked in food 
and perishables (+ 9.0 per cent.), sales of other merchan- 
dise having risen by only 5 per cent. in November, 
following a slight decline in the previous month. The aggre- 
gate increase in November was thus greater than that for 
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October, but was below the monthly average for 1937. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that the Ministry of 
Labour’s index of retail prices is now almost 6 per cent. 
above the level of a year ago. It is therefore difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the expansion in the volume of 
retail sales has been arrested and that turnover is now little 
larger than it was twelve months ago. 


* * * 


Census of Production, 1935.—A summary of the 
preliminary results of the Fifth Census of Production, 
relating to 1935, was published with last week’s issue of 
the Board of Trade Journal. For purposes of the Census, 
industry was divided into 123 separate divisions, of which 
109 consisted of manufacturing or processing trades carried 
on by private enterprise (the factory trades) and 14 of other 
trades and services (non- factory trades). As in the case of 
the 1930 Census and in the Import Duties Act enquiries 
in 1933 and 1934, the output of the firms employing less 
than 10 persons on an average were excluded. 


* * * 


The results, which are summarised on page 52, are 
provisional, for complete returns had not been received 
from all concerns at the time of publication. The essential 
changes between the results of the censuses of 1930 and 
1935, however, may be briefly summarised. The gross value 
of the output of the factory trades rose from £2,608 
millions in 1930 to £2,773 millions in 1935, but that of 
the non-factory trades declined slightly from £694 millions 
to £691 millions. The net output of the factory trades, after 
deducting the cost of materials and the amount paid for 
work given out, was £1,151 millions in 1935, against 
£1,065 millions in 1930. The net output of the non- -factory 
trades, like their gross output, showed a decline from £439 
millions to £425 millions. The average number of persons 
employed in the factory trades rose from 4,876,000 in 
1930 to 5,018,000 in 1935, but those employed in non- 
factory trades declined from 2,266,000 to 2,058,000. Both 
factory and non-factory trades registered an increase in the 
Net Output gos person employed, an indication of the in- 
crease in the efficiency of industry. Thus, the net output per 
person employed in the factory trades rose from £218 in 
1930 to £229 in 1935, while in the non-factory trades out- 
put per head advanced from £194 to £206. 


* * * 


Among individual trades, the increase in the value of the 
net Output was most marked in the iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, and building materials trades 
The increase in the net output per person between 1930 
and 1935 exceeded 10 per cent. in the case of iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, and chemica!s. On the basis of 
the value of net output, coal mining remained the mest 
important industry in 1935, but mechanical and consiruc- 
tional engineering displaced private building and contract- 
ing from second place in order of importance. The motor 
and cycle manufacturing and repairing industry again 
occupied fourth place, but whereas tailoring, dressmaking 
and millinery occupied fifth place in 1930, that position 
was occupied by electrical engineering in 1935. The pre- 
liminary summary contains the usual analysis of the 
geographical distribution of production, which reveals 
significant changes between 1930 and 1935. It includes, 
also, for the first time an analysis of iron and steel con- 
sumption by industries. 
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The Year in Agriculture.—In many respects British 
agriculture failed to hold its own in 1937. Thus, the long- 
term decline in the arable area, temporarily interrupted in 
1935, was continued; for 10,000 additional acres were 
turned over to grass and 91,000 went out of cultivation 
altogether. Production of the principal crops was smaller 
than in the previous year, yields per acre being below 
average in wheat, barley and oats. The output of turnips, 
swedes and mangolds was also lower, though home pro- 
duction of potatoes showed a modest increase. Cattle and 
sheep were more numerous than in 1936, but the pig popu- 
lation again declined. The number of horses on British 
farms, which has been steadily shrinking in the post-war 
period, was further reduced. During the last quarter of the 
year the livestock was afflicted by an epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease which has proved to be the most serious 
since 1923. In the sphere of Government policy, the re- 
placement of Mr Elliot by Mr Morrison was followed by 
new departures. Arrangements were made for the grant of 
subsidies to reduce the cost of fertilisers and schemes were 
formulated for the encouragement of cereal production. 
The principles of the Wheat Act are, in fact, to be applied 
to barley and oats. On the other hand, the policy repre- 
sented by the Agricultural Marketing Acts appeared last 
year to be waning in popularity. An application by the 
poultry industry for further restrictions on the importa- 
tion of foreign eggs was rejected by the Government on 
the recommendation of the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee; while the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Schemes re- 
mained in a state of breakdown throughout "he year. The 
interests concerned decided not to proceed with the pro- 
posed sugarbeet marketing scheme. Meanwhile, the Milk 
Board earned the gratitude of its electors by further raising 
the price of milk and the Potato Marketing Board had 
another successful year—at least from the producers’ point 
or view. 

* * * 


Foot-and-Mouth Epidemic.—The outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease, which has wrought havoc in the 
livestock indusiry during the past three months, has not yet 
been brought under control, A further case was discovered 

near Windsor this week. The present epidemi he worst 
since 1923 3—is causing serious loss to farmers and was 

esponsible for dislocating the Christmas trade in a large 
number of country markets. Since March 31st last 155 
outbreaks hav e been reported in 21 different counties, The 
official policy invol ves the slaughter of the infected beasts 
and of all animals that have been in contact with them. 
The number « of anin 1als destroyed in this way since the end 
of March includes 7,514 cattle, 14,497 sheep, 6,197 pigs 
and seven poate, pid the amount of compensation paid 
to the farmers concerned amounts to £232,032. The 
Ministry’s policy, however, is beginning to bear fruit and 
the epidemic now seems to be diminishing in intensity. 
Meanwhile, the experts are unable to reach final agreement 
on the question of causation. The theory that the virus is 
carried by migratory birds appears, however, to be gaining 
ground, At all events, there is general agreement that in the 
present state of veterinary knowledge the official policy is 
probably the best. 





* * * 


Another Tin Buffer Pool ?— The wide fluctuations 
of tin prices in 1937 (the highest quotation of the past 
twelve months was £311 per ton and the lowest £175), and 
the sustained weakness of the metal, following the recent 
sharp cut in the quota, have led to a resuscitation of the 
plans for a buffer pool. The question is at present under 
the consideration of a sub-committee of the International 
Tin Committee. Unlike all previous agreements, the new 
international tin agreement, which came into operation on 
January 1, 1937, permits the accumulation of stocks up to 
25 per cent. of the standard tonnages within the restricting 
countries. The accumulation of such a stock would certainly 
provide the safest possible buffer pool, since the tin held 
within the restricting countries hardly exists from the view- 
point of the market and would not seriously depress 
sentiment in times of declining trade. 
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The past veir closed on a note of 
hesitancy in industry, but in spite of the 
decline in new orders noticeable in 
recent months, current activity remains 
ata high level. The heavy industries, 
in particular steel, have a substantial 
amount of work on hand, and the 
pressure for delivery of iron and steel 
remains strong. The coal trade re- 
mains brisk, output during the week 
ended December 18th amounting to 
5,281,000 tons, against 5,158,000 tons 
during the corresponding period last 
year. There has been a marked im- 
provement in the position of South 
Wales. Moreover, as our Cardiff corre- 
spondent points out, the position of the 
Welsh tinplate trade has undergone a 
change for the better. There has been 
a welcome increase in the demand for 
cotton goods, and the firmer trend of 
raw wool prices has brought out more 
orders for finished materials. Business 
in jute goods, on the other hand, remains 
at a low level. The next few weeks 
are not expected to bring any important 
change in industrial activity. 


Coal 


Cardiff.—The pressure on the load- 
ing appliances at the South Wales docks 
last week was exceptionally heavy, and 
the volume of shipments was one of 
the largest during the year. For five 
and a half working days it totalled 
434,800 tons compared with 456,500 
tons in the preceding full week, and 
338,582 tons in the corresponding 
period last year. Precedence in despatch 
was given to the most urgent cases, and 
only a comparatively few vessels were 
detained in dock over the week-end. 
Collieries resumed work with the re- 
pairing shift on Tuesday night, and 
with a heavy prompt tonnage position 
it is anticipated that stocks will be 
enormously reduced, if not depleted, 
during the current week in view of the 
holiday curtailment in the output. 
Prices are firm but nominally un- 
changed, and for an important Portu- 
guese contract German suppliers are 
reported to have tendered at 3s. per ton 
below the price quoted for Welsh coals. 
It is unlikely, however, that the Cardiff 
offer will be modified. 

. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The export 
trade of the North East coal market 
continues quiet, but the general position 
is firm as most collieries are comfortably 
sold on contract. Northumberland 
Steam collieries are short of trade for 
large coals, but other grades are fairly 
firm and clear without difficulty. The 
Durham section remains firm under a 
brisk hom: demand and there is every 
indication this position will last for 
Several months as collieries are so well 
sold ahead. Patent oven coke is steady, 
values showing little change from those 
ruling during the past few months. 

* 

Workington.—The coal trade is 
exceedingly brisk. Landsale is buoyant. 

he entire production is absorbed as 
fast as it becomes available. Industrial 
fuel needs are substantial, and Welsh 
coal has to be imported for the coking 
Plants, whose make is needed by the 
furnaces on hematite. There is very 
little surplus left for the Irish market 
Prices are steady. 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


CoaL OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Week ended Week ended 
December 11 | December 18 


District ns ~— 
Output) Wage- | Output Wage- 
ee earners 

000 tons 000 tons 
Northumberlnd. 3021 45,400 304:1 45,500 
Durham eoeee 717-3 116,900 716-9 116,900 
Yorkshire ...... 977-4 141,600 1,023-3 141,800 


Lancs, Cheshire 

and N. Wales 374:6| 68,900 385-4 69,000 
Derby, Notts & | 

Leicester : 725-2; 97,900 770-7); 98,200 
Staffs, Worcs., I | | 

Salop & War- | 





| 
wick i 417-5] 67,400) 452-1) 67,500 
South Wales and | | 
Monmouths. 830-9} 137,400) 862-9) 137,600 
Other English | | 
districts* ... 128-6} 22,500) 130 5| 22,500 
Scotland ......... 660-7} 91,100; 635 0} 91,200 





Total ... |5,134-3] 789,100] 5,280 oj ame 
| } 


* Including Cumberland, Westmorland, Glou- 
cester, Somerset and Kent. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The market is quietly 
firm, but business is on a small scale. 
Consumers of pig-iron are well con- 
tracted over the next three months, and 
in some cases for the full half year. 
Although odd parcels of forge and 
foundry are well taken up, there is no 
such scramble for casual lots as some 
time ago. An indication that users are 
more confident concerning the regu- 
larity of supplies. The outlook for 
hematite iron is not very clear. Makers 
of both East and West Coast material 
are offered more business than they are 
ready to book at present. There is no 
change in the market for finished iron. 
Steel billets continue in very heavy re- 
quest, and the slight easing of the pres- 
sure for constructional steel is merely 
a holiday incident. The market in the 
iron and steel scrap has been quiet; but 
the undertone is firm. Supplies of heavy 
basic steel for melting are nearer to 
demand than has been the case for a 
long period. Prices are unchanged. 

a 

Middlesbrough. — Although the 
weekly iron market was not cancelled, 
there were very few people in attend- 
ance and business is more or less in 
abeyance until after the holidays. Prices 
of Cleveland foundry pig iron and East 
Coast hematite pig iron are maintained 
at the official figures, the latter being 
in good demand by home consumers. 
There is still only a limited quantity of 
Cleveland foundry pig iron available, 
but it is expected that production will 
be increased early in the New Year. 
Semi-finished steel is in rather better 
supplv. Producers of finished steel have 
sufficient orders on their books to dis- 
pose of output for some time, and the 
problem at the moment is one of over- 
taking arrears. Imports of foreign ore 
continue at about the previous month’s 
level. 

* 

Glasgow .—Scottish works close on 
Friday for the New Year Holidays, 
which at most establishments will last 
for only a few days. But, as is usual at 
this season, the holiday will be extended 
at plants where much repair work has 
to be carried out. The year 1937 has 
been a prosperous one and despite some 
slackening off in demand towards its 
close, the outlook is regarded as promis- 
ing, and it is anticipated that employ- 
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ment will be plentiful and regular 
during the coming year. At the Clyde 
shipyards output has been greater than 
in 1936 and the shipbuilders will begin 
the year with well-filled order books, 
and in many cases yards fully em- 
ployed. Structural engineers in Glas- 
gow have had a particularly busy year 
and have provided employment for a 
much greater number of men than has 
been possible for the past few years. 
Metal window makers have experienced 
a greatly increased demand and have 
several important contracts on hand. 

In the heavy steel trade demand has 
been in excess of capacity and it is 
estimated that steelmakers have orders 
on hand which will absorb output for 
some six months to come. Sheet makers 
have been fully employed, but have been 
handicapped by the shortage of sheet 
bars. Supplies, however, are increasing. 
The demand for high-grade, finely- 
finished sheets continues to increase. 
Sheet galvanisers have maintained a 
steady output, although in this branch 
there has been some falling off in 
the requirements of several overseas 
markets. At the tube works plant has 
been operating steadily, but at some of 
the Lanarkshire shops the shortage of 
materials at times has caused temporary 
curtailment. Tank makers in Glasgow 
have been working full time throughout 
the year. Sheet metal workers have 
much work on hand with which to 
commence the New Years operations. 
Carriage and wagon builders, machinery 
makers and indeed all the manufactur- 
ing industries have had a busy year 
and have every prospect of continued 
activity. 

+ 

Cardiff.—In the tinplate industry 
work was suspended during the Christ- 
mas holidays, but operations were re- 
sumed at most of the mills on Tuesday. 
During the week ended December 18th, 
production was equal to 76.27 per cent. 
of capacity, and the improvement in 
tone which took place just before the 
holidays is being maintained. Export 
quotations are ruling nominally at the 
scheduled minimum of 22s. 6d. per 
basis box. The heavy branches of the 
iron and steel industry in South Wales 
continue active, with production at its 
highest point of the year. Exports of 
tinplates from Swansea in the week 
ended December 23rd totalled 5,201 
tons, compared with 6,728 tons the 
previous week and 5,897 tons in the 
corresponding week last year. Stocks in 
warehouses and vans stand at 8,253 
tons, compared with 11,553 tons a year 
ago. 

* 

Workington. Demand in the 
North-West Coast hematite pig-iron 
market 1s again larger than can be 
satisfied. Makers have sold the whole of 
the next six months’ make, and in some 
cases have entered into commitments to 
the September quarter. But they are 
chary of further forward selling, as it is 
not at all certain that another advance 
of prices may be not requested in the 
autumn. There is some prospect of an 
expansion of output during January. 
The furnace at Workington which is 
ready for relining is not to be put out 
of commission until the month after. 
It is hoped that the two furnaces at 
Ulverston now on basic may change 
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Over to hematite in the course of a few 
days unless unexpected difficulties arise. 

As the steelw rks were idle a week 
at Christmas, a not inconsiderable re- 
duction of the arrears of deliveries has 
taken place, and users in the Midlands, 
South Wales and Scotland are receiving 
all the iron that ordinarily is required 
for local co isumption. Prices are firm. 
Bessemer mixed numbers are quoted at 
£6 13s. per ton at Glasgow, £6 18s. 6d. 
at Sheffield, £7 1s. at Manchester, and 
£7 6s. at Birmingham, and three brands 
of low-phosphorus iron at from 10s. to 
25s. per ton higher. Malleable iron is at 
£8 delivered at Birmingham, and ferro- 
manganese at £18 15s. home. Steel- 
makers begin rolling again on Monday 
next. They hold orders which will keep 
them busy throughout the whole of 
next year. Native ore, at 24s. 6d. f.0.t., 
is in exceptionally strong request. 
Heavy imports of foreign ore at Work- 
ington continue. 

Textiles 

Cotton.—Manchester. — Although 
holiday influences have prevailed in 
the market during the past week, 
trading has not been at a standstill, 
and some producers have reported an 
improved demand, the sales in certain 
quarters being larger than recently. 
There have been indications of some 
customers being in more urgent need 
of supplies, and the opinion is held that 
a firmer trend of raw material rates 
would result in increased activity. 
American cotton prices have been 
steady, the article deriving support from 
the substantial amount of material 
which is going into the Government 
loan. Some surprise has been expressed 
at the strength of the Egyptian staple 
in view of the large crop. 

Demand in the yarn market has 
broadened somewhat, the sales in 
American and Egyptian qualities being 
larger than in recent previous weeks. 
Some special contracts have been 
arranged in fine Egyptian counts. Quite 
a number of ring spinning mills have 
been closed all the week. Sales of im- 
portance in piece goods have been 
absent, but rather more small lots have 
been booked. The better demand for 
India has been maintained, quite a 
useful business being done in bleaching 
and printing styles, chiefly for Calcutta 
and Karachi. Fancies have been sold 
for Java and Singapore, and light whites 
for Egypt. A few dyed goods have 
moved off for South America. Heavy 
materials have attracted attention for 
South Africa and dress goods for 
Australia. Home trade purchases have 
been restricted. Many manufacturers 


have extended the usual holiday 
stoppage. 

* 
Jute.—Dundee. — The jute trade 


drags along, and there are few orders 
of note being placed for any com- 
modity. The raw material has shown 
a tendency to decline owing to the 
apathy of buyers at all centres. The 


lower prices should favour Dundee 
spinners, who this season so far have 
bought only about one-third of their 
requirements. The quantity arrived 
here to date is only 209,000 bales, 
compared with 361,000 bales last 
season, while 189,000 bales are now 
afioat between Calcutta and Dundee, 
against 266,000 bales at same date last 
season. The total quantity received 
last season was 1,077,041 bales. The 
Indian jute mills continue to produce 
jute cloth and bags in larger quantities. 
For the eleven months ending Novem- 
ber 30th last, they manufactured 
1,762,488,993 yards of hessian cloth 
and bags and 1,326,570,742 yards of 
sacking cloth and bags, an increase 
of 109,365,905 yards and 104,409,606 
yards, respectively, over the same eleven 
months of last year. Business in 
Calcutta goods has fallen off greatly, 
and prices have been declining to an 
even lower level, touching the lowest 
points of the year. The outlook for the 
trade in the new year is therefore un- 
satisfactory, and no improvement can be 
looked for until the Indian mills can 
agree on the question of working hours. 
The outside mills and the associated 
mills have recently been having negotia- 
tions for an agreement whereby the 
outside mills would reduce their working 
hours to 54 per week, same as the 
Associated mills, and there are hopes 
that unanimity will be reached within 
the next few months. Calcutta 1s 
certainly more optimistic on the matter. 

Jute yarns are dull and nominal at 
2s. for common 8 lb. cops and 2s. 1d. 
for 8 Ib. spools. Twist has been sold 
at 33d. for 3 ply 8 lb., and sacking 
yarns rule from 2!d. for 24 lb. weft 
and 3,,d. for 8 lb. chains. Rove 1s 
firm at £21 for 48 lb. and £18 for 
200 Ib., while the better yarns are 
nominally unchanged. Carpet descrip- 
tions have been sold at 3}d. for 14 lb. 
warp. 

The cloth market is practically idle, 
but an order has been received from 
the L.N.E.R. for 410,000 yards of 
twilled sacking, which should prove to 
be beneficial to the heavy end of the 
trade. Prices are more or less nominal 
at 2d. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 2/d. for 
8 oz. Linoleum hessians are inactive. 

Prices for Calcutta goods are 16s. 9d. 
for 10 oz. 40 in. and 13s. 4d. for 8 oz., 
December/January, 16s.9d. and 13s. 5d 
February/March, and 16s. 10d. and 
13s. 7d. April/June. Further forward 
delivery commands a premi:im of 3d. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Houipay influences have predominated 
on the principal commodity markets 
this week and business has been re- 
stricted. With buyers offering little sup- 
port, the markets in general have shown 
a disposition to follow the fluctuations 
of Wall Street. The tendency has con- 
sequently been easier in most Cases. 


Rubber prices showed one of the 
largest declines, the spot quotation 
losing jd. per lb., mainly in conse. 
quence of the decision of the General 
Motors Corporation to discharge 
30,000 of their employees. Non-ferrous 
metals were also lower, largely Owing 
to the weakness of Wall Street and the 
restricted nature of American demand, 
Tin was most affected, this metal losing 
£8 2s. 6d. per ton, to close on Wednes- 
day only slightly above the year’s 
lowest. American cotton was reduced 
in price and other textile raw materials 
were barely steady. 

Wheat was a more active market on 
Tuesday, but the improvement was 
short-lived and prices show a fresh 
decline on the week. Harvesting is now 
virtually complete in Argentina and 
Australia, the weather having been 
favourable during the past week, 
Among other foodstuffs, price changes 
have been few and business has been on 
quiet lines generally. No tea auctions 
were held this week, but sales will be re- 
sumed on Monday next. 

The improvement of prices in the 
United States was not maintained. Thus 
Moody's daily index of staple com- 
modity prices eased from 149.1 on 
December 21st (December 31, 1931 
100) to 148.3 on Wednesday of this 
week. The latter figure compares with 
146.3 a month ago and 207.1 on the 
corresponding day last year. 


Other Metals 


Copper. — Owing to holiday in- 
fluences and the weakness of the stock 
markets, copper was easier this week. 

he standard cash quotation closed on 
Wednesday showing a loss of £1 10s, 
per ton on the week. There was no sell- 
ing pressure, but consumers were very 
reserved. Meanwhile, no improvement 
has occurred on the American market, 
although it is usual for quotations to 
show an improvement at this season of 
the year, owing to “ window-dressing” 
operations. Production in Northern 
Rhodesia amounted to 16,810 long tons 
in November, or 4,000 tons below mar- 
ket expectations. It appears, therefore, 
that the Rhodesian producers refrained 
from increasing their output in tl. last 
month of unrestricted productioa— 
which suggests that they are concerned 
to maintain the stability of the market. 


Tin.—Tin was again the weakest of 
the principal non-ferrous metals, the 
cash price falling by £8 2s. 6d. in the 
week ended Wednesday, to close at £181 
per ton. The latter price is only 5s. 
above the year’s lowest. This week’s de- 
cline was again traceable to the absence 
of demand in the United States. The 
American tinplate industry is now 
operating at less than 50 per cent. of 
nominal capacity, against 58 per cent. 
in the week before Christmas and 100 
per cent. at the close of 1936. Since tin- 

(Continued on page 42) 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE 


Dec.21 Dec. 29 

GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May............ 9214 90°, 
Winnipeg, May......... 11752 11754 

Maize, Chicago, May ............ 6014 6153 
Oats, Chicago, May ............ 305g 3054 
Rye, Chicage, Bay ..........2.00- 7O0l, 71 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 5854 597%3 


METALS (per Ib.) — 


Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot.. 9-82!2 9:47): 
Producers’ export 10:05 9°70 


Dec. 21 Dec. 29 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot sooo 42°00 41-12 
Lead, N.Y., Spot ...... sass 4-75 4°75 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 5-00 5-00 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, January... 5-00 5:33 
Coffee, N.Y., cash 
SS 614 6l4 
Santos, No. 4............ 853 8! 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°51 8:29 


PRICES 


Dec. 21 Dec. 29 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)-—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Jan. ... 8-29 8-12 
Lard, Chicago...... Jan. .. 8°45 8022 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33°90, at well, 
er barrel ...... rae 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 15! 14516 
Do. Do Jan. 1514 14716 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 
deg., spot atlas ee 3°20 320 
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GRAIN, Etc.— 
7 t— 

7 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt, 


Liv. March, per cental ......... 


Flour, per 280 lbs.— 


Straits, d/d London .......+. eeccee 


Manitoba, ex store 


Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. 
Oats, 


Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib... 


D0. Jamuaszy ...ccccsscccccccccece 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cw. ...... 
MEAT— 


Beef, per 8 lbs.— 


English long sid 


ICS 
Argentine chilled hinds 

Mutton, per 8 lbs.— 
English wethers 


zen wethers 


N.Z. fr 


Lamb, per 8 lbs.— 
N.Z. trozen 
Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 
BACON (per « 


English 
Danish 
Dutch 
Irish 


HAMS (per cwt.)— 


Canadien 


wi -_ 


United States 


BUTTER (per cwt 


Austra 


New Zealand 


Danish 
CBELSE 


Canadian 
New Zealand 
English Cheddars 


Dutch 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 
Accra, t.f. ‘ 
Trinidad 
Grenada 

COFFEE (per cwt 
Santos 
Colombian, good 
Costa Rica, e 
East Indian se ° 
Kenya, me n 

EGGS (per 1. 





= 
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ee 


—$A 


an 


jf 
\ 
f 
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English (15-—15!» Ib.) 
Danish (1 lb 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, Jaffa ... boxes 
99 Brazilian boxes 
Lemons, Malaga cases 
P- Sicilian boxes 
Apples, Amer. (var.) barrels - 
”» = var.) boxes 
Grapes, Almeria barrels 
Grapefruit, Jaffa 
ONIONS— 
Valencia cases 
LARD (per cwt 
Irish, fine bladders 
U.S. 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
ing Edward 
SPICES— 
Pepper, per It 
Black Lampong 
White Muntock 
Cinnam« Ist t per Ib 
Cloves, 7 per lb. 
Ginger per cwl 
African 
Jamaica, ord. to good 
Mace per Ib. 
Nutmegs, 65’s 
SUGAR per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm., 


C.1.t 


U.K. Cont. 
B.W.L., crystallised 


t These prices are for fuel oil for 
For week ended Dec 
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10 


18 
«VJ 


70 


53 


ID 
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18 
20 


16. 


1937 
a2 « 4 
3 S 9 
7 8 5 
4144 7 25 
0 36 (~O 
f38 6 
0 \40 0 
3 3 5 
6 8 2 
6 33 3 
3 33. O—OO 
9 8 9 
0 4 8 
8 5 4 
3 4 0 
8 4 4 
0 5 8 
0 6 4 
8 2 8 
4 4 4 
0 5 0 
6 > 6 
. 6 8 
1 7 #4 
0 100 O 
Oo 1H 0 
0 97 0 
0 100 60 
0 101 QO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 112 0O 
oO 110 O 
0 148 O 
0 72 0 
0 74 =#O 
0 64 6 
6 
0 04 0 
Oo V6 0 
0 63 0 
0 6! 0 
0 26 O 
0 50 0 
0 55 O 
0 iss) CUO 
0 iv OQ 
0 3? ~O 
33.CO«# 
0 4. 0 
0 52 0 
0 5 0 
0 72 ) 
0 538 0 
0 7 0 
0 1 ) 
0 60 
0 2 © 
6 2 6 
9 17 0 
0 17 6 
0 6 0 
0 a @ 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 10 3 
6 13 9 
0 1s O 
6 23 6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 6 6 
0 10 O 
0 is O 
0 20 O 
0 70 O 
0 75 O 
0 S2 0 
0 55 6 
6 6 6 
0 7 0 
2 eo 3 
4 0 4 
954 O 9 
8l4 oO §& 
0 50 O 
0 55 O 
0 85 0O 
0 1 10 
6 2 4 
2 1 2 
Ilo 6 1 
9 is 9 
0 20 O 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 21, Dec. 29, 
1937 


CEREALS AND MEAT 











Dec. 21, 


1937 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 
RerFineD—London— s. d 
nae 19 6 
Cubes 23 9 
- : ye 
Crushed 22 0 
5 . 19 10! 
Granulated 20 9 
FEOMRS GEOWM oc ccccccccccccess = : 
TEA (Auction Average) (per lb.)*— _  d. 
Is BOER. 60000: baie 1 1-82 
i  insdinadanmmnnatins 1 2:07 
RED aisnnesteninine’s 1 2-93 
DT \ lotaciedinwemiseaian 1 0-62 
Sumatra 11°59 
een 1 0:87 
SE chiles enh dislamiaanaandas 1 2:03 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— ros 
Virginia leaf, common to fine 1 2 6 
¢ 
NE DONE isis eccccccccdssacee : - 
ee fo7 
EINE IEEE avcdincinccconendnds \ 1 4 
7 0 9 
99 IID snececticconates . + @ 
East Indian leaf ...........++ F : 10 
eile f 0 6 
sie ; 1.19 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib d 
Raw, Mid il 4°91 
99 Sake 8, F.G.] 8-17 
o» Griz F. 7:34 
Yarns, 32’s ‘J st 1] 
. 10's We 1< 
60's |] I 17 
Clotl 2 in. | d 
) ¢ & s Ss 6 
~ 6 S 7 \ 
1 & 4( 25 9Q 
” > lt 5 G 
5 € i t 19 ‘ 
- 9 ait 3 VC 
16 « 15, 8!4 Ib. . 9 7 
FLAX (per ton)— f ; 
Livonian ZK - z 
Pernau HD 66 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort oe 
19 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Italian PC 69 0O 
Manilla, Dec.-Feb. “* J2” 0 O 
Q j 
SISAL, African. 1 6 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., H.A.R.B 
Feb £19 5,0 
Daise« 5 if. Dundee, Ja 
Feb £18 7/6 
SILK (per it  & 
Canton 7 9 
j 6 6 
Japan 1 7 3 
= 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan .. ; 7 9 
WOOL (pe d. 
English, Southdown, greasy 16 
Lincoln bog, was j l4 
Queensland, sed. super comb; 24 
N.S.W. greasy, super combe i4 
N.Z., greasy, | bred 50-56 12 
( sbred 40-44 l 
Tops 
Merinos 70's aver age ] 
¢ 0 
Crossbred 48 17 
46's can 16 
MINERALS 
COAL re ton = $s d. 
19 6 
Welsh, best Admiralty 2? 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 22 06 
22 0 
snetheic t house, at pits \ 24 0 
IRON AND STEEL (per tor 
Pig, Clev iNo. 3,dd 106 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough 265 0 
Steel rails, hea‘ ene 202 6 
22 6 
Tin plates per box4 53 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per to? ’— 
Copper, bic rolyti - f ‘ 
ws 40 10 ( 
Standard cash  ....cceeeees 40 11 3 
40 5S 
TOS GID cv cccastcsesivcs 40 l¢ 
Tin— 185/100 
DORRNE GAM cnccescccescesece 188/150 
i 18715 0 
188,5,0 
Lead, soft foreign— 
} f 15/150 
A -baccciccetsevsxecsaeeine 1 15/1716 
Speliter, G.O.B.— 
aici f15s9 
SED * cecosceesccsuesccccesenennses 1 1510/0 
e 4@ 
GOLD, per fine ounce 139 9 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
Cash stbsitssn i wibialithaiieladl ct 1 67 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS— 


Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5 oO 


» Nitric 


f 10 
1 Ol4 
0 2 


i es 


inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road yvehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 


Dec. 29, 


1937 
a ¢. 
19 6 
23 9 
24 3 
22 0 
19 1019 
20 9 
19 9 
20 0 
0 8 
2 6 
0 9 
1 10 
0 7 
s © 
0 9 
1 6 
ee 
1 10 
0 6 
ee 
d 
.-77 
8-11 
1] 
10 
17i; 
s ¢. 
18 4 
24 10 
10 7 
9 7 
£ % 
66 O 
67 O 
66 0 
78 O 
79 O 
69 0 
30 O 
19 O 
21 0 
£18,17,6 
£18 0,0 
B 
7 9 
6 6 
7 3 
8 6 
7 9 
d. 
16 
14 
24 
14 
12 
1? 
\¢ 
d. 
9 6 
2 6 
2 6 
2 @ 
24 0 
106 O 
265 O 
02 6 
> 6 
; 0 
d. 
38 176 
3900 
13 
393.9 
181/00 
181/10,0 
18100 
181/5/0 
15/10/0 
15,11/3 
14/17/6 
15/0/0 
s <4 
139 6lo 
lL 67y¢ 


4] 









Dec. 21, Dec. 29, 


1937 
MISCELLANEOUS — cont. 
e 3 
op II iw ecsk ccennseaness 0 6 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% : a. 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ (12 0 
£s. d. 
8/10/0 
Mes PONE cdiciccccnsss per “my 8/15/0 
‘ 20/0'0 
Ammonia, carb. ............ ton \ 7 z : 
: Sulphate .... ‘ 796 
Arsenic, lump . ..... perton 35/00 
8/15/0 
Bleaching powder ...... per ton 1 a > 
s. d. 
Borax, gran. neces PTC: «€6IGlUCUG 
. powder in 15 O 
Nitrate of soda . per cwt. 8 0 
Potash, Chlorate, net { ; : 
SOIREE nsccsesiccesces percwt. 10 0O 
: c f10 0 
Soda Bicarb. .........00. per cwt. L1l 0 
Crystals . per cwt , : : 


Sulphate of Copper 
CEMENT, best Eng. P« 
jute Sa to ton 


er bags 20 tot 


per ton £18/10/0 


J Ks, | 
each) or pat 








free, 
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and credited 


non-returnabie)— 


1 YIU 


1937 


) Oo 
10 O 


0 
0 
3 
10 


rtland, d/d site, London area, 
“4 at 1 


0 


0 


i-ton loads - per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads ..... 44,-— per ton 

COPRA (per to - f da. “a d. 
S.D. Straits, c.i.f. j wide Se 14,5/0 

DRUGS (per lt s. Me a 
Camphor, Japan, refined .. 2 2 4 
Ipecacuanha oe 8 3 8 3 

HIDES (per li » Oo «= 
Wet saited \ustralian J v2 

eee L 0 5% O 
. f 0 QO 4 
ee 4 0 334 0 } 
Cape . z ; 0 _ ‘ 
f 7 ) 754 
Dry and Drysalted Cape . 5 ; . : S15 
\ ‘ : 
a » Mar ch ster— fé6 Si 6 
est heavy ox and heiter ie 5 O 55¢ 
. , J 0 4 0 4 
I haintiieacatianis i 0 4 0 4 
— f 0 453 O 48 
a a ae ee \ 0 7 0 7 

INDIGO (per lb.)— 5 $6 S$ 6 

Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine st @ @ 6 0 
E er Ib.) — 

LEATHER (per it ] roe ia 1 2 
Sole Bends, & 14 Ib. i 24 > 9 
ae oe 3 ; f24 2 4 
Bark ‘Tanned Sole _ 32 

\ d / 
- aoe 0 7 

h yulde e fror ides « 
Should from DS Hide 1 0 9 Oo « 
Eng. or WS do. , : ; bs 
' : fos 0 5 

Bellies from DS do. 4 

0 6 0 6 
Eng. or WS d po 6 0 6 
—_—— —  @ 4 0 8 
r > Hide = ss. 4 
Dressing Hides 1 1 10 1 10 
—— 14 20 Ih 4 0 t O 
Ro. En Calf, 2( O lb. 5 0 5 0 
ee. Rende Ave. 7/10 th ; 2 3s . 9 

VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

{£s.d £s.d 
Li aked enti 27, 17,6 6 
Ra fine 370.0 3 0 
Cotton-seed, crude . hadeisiae 1910/0 y 0 
Coconut, crude ‘ wana 19/17/6 19,150 
DEN \cnateu chek eiiebenwian cexmaniadaliel 17 0.0 17,0,0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng... . 9/15/0 9/15/0 
Oui Se I ed- 

La | ie GD -tekiictcentieekeuen 12 6/3 12/113 

t a 15,1/3 15,1/3 

s. d. s. d. 

Turpentine percwt. 32 6 32 6 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 

Motor Spirit, No. 1, London 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. bri. Lond. 0 101g 0O 10), 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 

ex instal. —Thames— 

MIN isc sicctdcctisaies 0 334t0 33qt 

Diesel nenddenadacerneieannes QO 41010 4lot 

ROSIN (per ton)— £s.4. £3. 4. 
American J 14/15/0 14/15/0 
Americas (chaneeonaaunes L 19/50 19/5,0 

RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 0 75:60 615;¢ 
Fe t O 74 7g 
Fine hard Para canenanaaieds 
; C (pe “ee 

EO, —- oe 42 6 43 0 

SUPT. i cesdgeasencedusen ee 45 6 146 0 

SHELLS (per cwt.)— £44: £84. 
v. Aust ) f§ 3/10/0 3/10/0 
W. Aust. M.-o.-P. -{ 11/00 1110/0 

TALLOW (per cwt.)— e & - a 
RAMEE: ! wecdkanennesesccesecs 20 O 20 0 

TIMBER— £s.d. £s.d. 
Swedish u/s 3x8 per std. 23/10/0 23/10,/0 

¢ 21 — ee ¢ 23/0/0 23,/0/0 

99 24 . 0/10/0 20/10/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. z 24/0/0 24/0/0 
Pitchpine perload 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Rio Deals per std 3500 35/0/0 
Teak ae perload 27/0/0 27/0/0 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/12/0 0/12/0 
African Mahogany log 99 0/6/0 06/0 
American Oak Boards . ” 0/6/0 06/0 
American Ash Boards ... ~ 0/6/0 0/6,0 
English Oak Planks .. - 0/6/0 0/6/0 
English Ash Planks ...... * 0/7/0 0/7/0 
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(Continued from page 40) 

plate stocks in the United States are 
substantial, the industry is likely to re- 
main slack during the next few weeks. 
In the circumstances there appears to 
be little prospect of a revival of Ameri- 
can demand for tin—unless the low 
level of prices stimulates consumers to 
enter into forward commitments. 
Meanwhile, the recent decline in the 
price of tin, despite the cut in the pro- 
duction quota, has caused a revival of 
interest in the proposal to form a new 
buffer pool. This question is discussed 
in a Topic of the Week in the preceding 
section. 


Lead and Spelter.—In the week 
ended Wednesday lead lost 2s. 6d., and 
closed at £15 10s. per ton, while spelter 
fell by 10s. to £14 17s. 6d. There was 
no change in the basic position of the 
markets, the decline being due to lack 
of buying interest. Reports from the 


high-cost producing areas state that 
preparations are being made for the 
closing of certain mines owing to the 


decline in prices; but there is no news 
of any mines having actually ceased 
production during the past few days. 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Date Copper Tin Lead Spelter 

Tons fons | Tons | Tons 

December 16... 1,500 195 600 375 
uN 1 800 315 550 775 

-» 20... 750 425 850 1,200 

> ee 1,250 375 950 850 
1,100 240 1,000 625 

* = 1,050 175 1,800 1,300 

a -— 400 175 200 600 

* a 1,150 200 450 425 

= 29... | 1,350 230 1,000 1,200 

U.K. Stocks 

Dec. 18 , Dec. 24 

Copper (Br. official w’ houses) : Tons Tons 
 * eae : 10,030 10,063 
Rough .... . | 20,785 | 21,677 
Tin (London ‘and Lis erpool 2,039 2,187 


Grains 


The wheat markets, having been dull 
before the holidays, opened this week 
on a firmer note in sympathy with the 
gradual advance in North America and 
Greek demand for Australian wheat. 
The improvement was not fully held, 
however, and prices show a net loss on 
the week, Manitoba grades remaining at 
a premium. Harvesting in Argentina 
is being assisted by very favourable 
weather. In Australia, harvesting has 
been completed under - satisfactory 
weather conditions, and the returns 


suggest that the official estimate of the 
outturn—162 million bushels—will be 


about realised. 
Meanwhile, business in 


fairly firm in sympathy with Argentina 


and Chicago. It is estimated by the 
surplus re- 
maining in Argentina has now shrunk 
Demand for 
American, therefore, seems likely to im- 
Very little 
business has been transacted in barley 
during the past week, but prices show 
little alteration. English malting barley 
continues to command high prices; 
Quo- 


tations for grains will be found in the 


Corn Trade News that the 


to small dimensions. 


prove in coming months. 


medium grades are now scarce. 


table of British Wholesale Prices. 


maize has 
been on quiet lines, as is usual at this 
season. The tone, nevertheless, remains 
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WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


| 
| 
| 
in 
| Dec. 18 | Dec. 25 
—_—_— — — a — 
From— 000 Qrs. "000 Qrs. 
I ai em eats | 510 602 
Argentina and Uruguay ...... 134 239 
PIII Ah Lcchuntacheveiebiaeves | 258 274 
ENS | 141 40 
Danube and district ......... | 63 76 
ee ekg cenee | 15 45 
Other countries .......0000000+ 2 } l 
EE. ORieitiebincinemnié 1,129 1,277 
To— | 
a, | 228 231 
SN sttdnigegnhbaseesaboniaenee | 368 72 
NN ee een nk acscesbnenn 10 1 
| SSS erm ‘a 43 80 
SE idccippiicdmeaniseandoeasa | 32 23 
SN Sickie abisianbensaensonyen | 14 7 
DT néluitcsdieekblbenaeageuud | 118 80 
Ee | 23 29 
Austria, ctc. ... cs 41 36 
Other E uropean | countr 3 124 
Ex-European Cor untries 219 294 
Total 1,129 “4,277 
Source: The ( n Trade Nevws. : 
MOVEMENTS OF RICE IN LONDON 
Week ending 
Dec. 18 . Dec. 25 
Landed cniels ae ton 1 20 
Delivered ............. tons 30 i9 
Stocks apcambiticnes ton 938 939 
SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 
Weck ending 
Dec. 18 Dec. 25 
PE éisapsddaubeanduertne cwt. | 216,303 | 136,145 
DT coccbscebebdbnncbncens cwt 318,751 | 163,744 
SD -duiichouiiieuiitemanins cw 43,469 21,950 
Other Foods 
Provisions and Meat.—On _ the 
London Provision Exchange during the 
past few days, business has been 
restricted. The official quotations for 


bacon were advanced last week-end and 
the market has been firm at the higher 
Butter, on the other hand, was 
quiet and rather easier, while cheese 
about late 
market in eggs was also of a holiday 
character and prices are now showing 
the 
business in meat at Smithfield 
Market was quiet for beef and fair for 
In mid-week 
in all 


level. 


was quiet at 


a seasonal decline. 


holidays, 


mutton and lamb. 
tone became dull 


Colonial Produce 


but steady. 


also a quiet market this week, 


.—The 


Week ending 


rates. 


Following 


Accra cocoas were quietly steady. 


auctions 
next. 


Fruit.—Business at Covent Garden 
last week was moderate, but trade has 
been slack since the holidays, says The 
Apples were in demand 
Pears came in for a 
consistent inquiry, with quotations un- 
Hothouse grapes sold fairly 
means 
about 


Fruitgrower. 
at steady rates. 


changed. 


well but demand was by no 
and prices 
South African deciduous fruit 
met with a good reception but prices 
heavy arrivals. 
Garden 
during the past week asparagus en- 
countered only a moderate inquiry, 
The Fruitgrower. 


exceptional 
steady. 


eased owing to the 
Vegetables .—At 


states 


Covent 


were 


the 
sections. 


The 


London 
spot market in raw sugar has been quiet, 
Coffee, on the spot, was 
while 
No 
tea sales have been held at Plantation 
House since Christmas, but the usual 
will be resumed on Monday 


Meanwhile, 


1938 
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supplies of potatoes were fairly 
plentiful and in some instances prices 
were easier. At the Borough Market on 
Tuesday, however, best siltland and 
light soil King Edward were again 
quoted at 6s. 6d. to 7s. per cwt. ex 
market. 


OTHER Foops: STATISTICS 


Week ending 


Dec. 18 | Dec. 25 


BACON : 
Arrivals in London (bales) : | 
Danish 16,266 
Canadian ... | 8,033 | 
EY waxicchinendupastumiennnipn | 1,834 | 
DIE - secsorcccessosecss | 1,746 | 
EN dc custeascienudieninnaies | 2,474 
Co OA? 
Movements in Lond. (bags) : 
Landed 3,242 7,945 
DD ‘d for home consumption 5,243 4,270 
Exports Ss aaa 43 50 
a aa ee 131,869 | 135,494 
Corres : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): 
Brazilian—Landed <a 103 87 
» D/d for home consn. | 36 24 
» Exports ° 
5. Stocks . 2.093 2,156 
Central and S. American : 
Landed 1,168 1,142 
D/d for home consumption 2,512 2,310 
Exports ; 595 1,446 
Stocks 62,790 60,156 
Other kinds—Landed 279 7,007 
, D/d tor home consn 3,516 S911 
Exports 524 817 
Stocks 55,399 57,678 
Mi AT 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
Total 11,230 10,256 
Beef and veal 5,053 4,962 
Mutton and lamb 2,961 1,834 
Pork and bacon 7 1,416 


Poultry, etc. 


PEPPER : 
Movements in Lond Ons): 
Black—Landed os 
Delivered ......... | 
. eer 1,972 1,972 
Wh MME assansncaens | 54 16 
” Delivered ......... | 25 27 
- Stocks ....... 11,198 11,187 
SUGAR: | 
Mo ements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
imports..... errs me 39,155 
Deliveries . uae oa 15,994 11,602 
Stocks ... sstabonsecceuese LATE 1 eee 
TEA 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs 
N. India . ‘ ; 47,719 
ee ee 8,439 
RE Deckinsewssdennkacnbed 19,787 
Java sipbesnsecdseabheaenabe 2,520 
Sumatra ..... 945 
DE dcvcnchssbuksbeachenbee 1,567 
WOME icibansonsaivncces | 81,027 
Miscellaneous 
’ . . 
Commodities 
Rubber. The market has_ been 
dull and prices show a net loss of 
about gd. per ib. on the week. Idle con- 


oe prevailed before Christmas and 
on ‘Tuesday of this week. On Wednes- 
day i was a sharp break in prices 
on receipt of the news that the General 
Motors Corporation of America had 
decided to discharge 30,000 men. There 
was little support trom buying interests 


and prices closed at the day's lowest 
level. In view of the present weakness 
of the market and of the possibility of 


a further decline in American con- 
sumption in the near future, interest 
centres on the next meeting of the In- 
ternational Rubber Regulation Commit- 
tee, to be held on January 25th. It 
seems improbable, however, that any 
further cut in the quotas will be made. 
Rubber prices will be found in the table 
of British Wholesale Prices. 
MovEMENTS OF RuBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ending 


Dec. 18 | Dec. 25 
i . -cccce de sonmasieds tons 1,793 | 1,010 
Delivered .......... tons 1,372 660 
Stocks tons 56,015 


55,665 


Sai 
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January 1, 1938 THE 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


BOWATER’S PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


HIGHER RAW MATERIAL PRICES 

The annual general meeting of Bowater’s Paper Mills, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
London. 

Mr Eric V. Bowater (chairman of the company) who presided, 
said that shareholders naturally would be desirous of hearing from 
him an account of the circumstances that led up to and resulted in 
their expectations in respect of the year under review not being 
fully realised, and it was his intention to be as frank with them as 
circumstances and the welfare of their business permitted. It had 
been, in his belief, rightly stated that they were overtaken by market 
factors Which were all but unforeseeable, such as at times affected all 
those engaged in “‘ commodity industries.” 

Prices for their principal raw materials, groundwood pulp and sul- 
phite pulp, had risen by approximately 100 per cent. and 130 per 
cent. respectively, whilst pulpwood, of which they were also large 
users, rose by over 100 per cent., and sea freights in some cases by 
as much as 200 per cent. 

Since then, however, as nervousness occa- 
sioned by the unsettled there had been 
noticeable in some countries what had been termed a “ recession ” 
in business followed by a not inconsiderable reduction in the prices 
of most commodities. 


a result no doubt of 


international situation, 


RECORD VOLUME OF ORDERS 


As they would see from the profit and loss account, the profits 
of the company amounted to £263,897, an increase of £61,734; 
but for the rise in prices of raw materials to which he had already 
referred that increase in profits would have been materially greater, 

He could say with complete confidence that at no time had the 
standard of efficiency of their mills been at a higher level than at 
present. The volume of on hand was the greatest so far 
attained, and, most important of all perhaps, their relations with 
their many newspaper customers were never closer than was now the 
case. It would thus be plain to them that the foundations of their 
business rested upon solid and secure ground, and he would like to 
make it abundantly clear that the effect upon their earnings that 
arose out of the unprecedented increase in the cost of raw materials 
was of a temporary nature only, in that it was confined to the years 
1937 and 1938, 


orders 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Subject to no unforeseen circumstances arising, the increased 
revenue that would accrue to their company and its associates from 
the revision in the price of newsprint and the higher prices prevailing 
for other grades of paper, together with the provisions made in the 
accounts under review towards meeting increased costs, should result 


in the availab 


1 


sufficient, 
after making all the usual provisions for fixed charges, depreciations, 
etc., to cover, with a reasonable margin, the dividends on all classes 


ited and subsidiary 


e profits for the current financial year being 


of preferred capital of the company and its asso 

companies, including the Edward Lloyd Investment C 

Limited. Further than that he could not 

him to go at that stage 
That brought him to the 

their plans for 


mpany, 
and they would not expect 
point where he would deal briefly with 
safeguarding their vital interests in respect of adequate 
| that they 
ist the possibilitv of a continuance of any- 
thing approaching the present level of prices of recurrence of the 
Técent threat to supplies. The board had secured an important but 
limited supply of groundwood pulp by acquiring an inter« 
of the principal Swedish groundwood pulp mills and were in nego- 
tiation with the Government of Newfoundland and other interested 
parties for the 


ome 
= 
fn 
3 
3 


future sources of supply of raw mater 
should be protect g 


ted agau 
in one 


acquisition of extensive timber limits in both New- 
foundland and in Labrador. In the event of terms 
which the directors considered to be satisfactory to your company 
being reached, they contemplated the erection in Newfoundland of a 
sulphite pulp mill capable of providing an important part of their 
tequirements of that material; the properties could also provide 
Wood in sufficient quantities to take care of the present requirements 
. the Kemsley Mill, and also of the Mersey Mill in the event of 
their deciding to equip that mill with the plant necessary to enable 
t to manufacture its own requirements of groundwood pulp. 
Generally their business was well established and he: could see no 
reason why in 1939 and subsequent years it should not resume again 
ts former prosperity. 


agreement on 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BUTLIN’S LIMITED 


POPULAR HOLIDAY CAMPS 


The first annual general meeting of Butlin’s Limited was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson, K.B.E. (the chairman), said that 
once again the company’s amusement parks had shown an increase in 
profits. The holiday camp at Skegness, which was not entirely 
finished during the 1936 season, showed a substantial increase in 
profits in the past year. There was no doubt that they would be 
able to open the camp at Clacton-on-Sea in time for the 1938 
season. At Skegness, with increased accommodation, they had been 
able to accommodate nearly 2,000 guests weekly throughout the busy 
season last summer. The policy of the company in giving the 
greatest possible all-in holiday value at the lowest reasonable price 
had proved exceedingly successful, and, in order to allow ample room 
for extensions, further land had been acquired at Skegness, giving 
them the entire island site of approximately 92 acres. 

The directors were confident that both camps would be filled to 
capacity in the 1938 season. ‘Their charges, low as they were, in- 
cluded not only all meals, but ail the amenities—sports and games, 
with skilled instructors, music at every meal from their resident 
orchestras, dancing every night, and weekly concerts at which well- 
known variety artists regularly appeared. They had just appointed 
that famous chef, M. Herbodeau, who had retired from his position 
at the Carlton Hotel, London, to be chef-advisor to both camps for 
the next three years. 

The company had been successful in obtaining the sole concession 
to provide the amusement park in the forthcoming Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow, and the directors were confident that that con- 
cession would result in a substantial profit to the company. 

It was obvious that the activities for 1938 would necessitate addi- 
tional capital, and it was proposed to increase the capital of the 
company by the creation of 100,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each, and 180,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each. It was 
proposed to issue that additional capital at the price of 20s. for the 
preference and 7s. 6d. for the ordinary shares and special considera- 
tion would be given to applications from existing shareholders and 
debenture stock holders. 

The report was unanimously adopted, a dividend of 15 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares declared and the increase of capital approved. 


BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
BEST YEAR SINCE 1928 

The annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Alfred P. Sherlock (chairman and managing director) said 
that the profits amounted to £90,980, or nearly £14,000 better than 
last year, which was very satisfactory. In fact, it was the best year 
they had had since 1928, when the profits amounted to slightly 
over £93,000, of which £63,800 represented dividend from their 
main subsidiary, whereas in the present accounts they had only 
received £35,000 from their sugar company, while the general busi- 
ness had yielded nearly £56,000. 

The sugar crop of the colony had been well maintained and, 
although prices were very low during 1936, their main subsidiary 
had been able to pay a 5 per cent. dividend and add to its reserves, 
The Demerara Sugar Estates, Limited, now 
amounted to approximately £110,000. 

There had been no great change to report in the statistical position 


reserves of Bookers 


of sugar and the outstanding event during the year had been the 
signing of the International Sugar Agreement by which the output 
of sugar had been restricted. In British Guiana they would suffer 
more than in most colonies as their output had been reduced by 
approximately the case 
The one big advantage they derived from the agreement 
was that they now knew where they were as regarded 


12 pe ent. instead of 7 per cent., as in 
of others. 
reference for 
five years. 

The balance sheet showed that the company was in a strong 
position. Resolutions would be submitted authorising £165,000 out 
of the company’s reserves being issued as a bonus to the ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of three new shares for every five 
now held. 

With regard to future prospects, he saw no reason to think that 
the profits would be less next year. He was convinced that share- 
holders wanted a regular dividend, and the board would do their 
utmost to maintain 10 per cent. as the standard rate in future. 

The report was unanimously adopted, the payments of the final 
dividend of 5 per cent. and bonus of 5 per cent., making 15 per 
cent. for the year, were confirmed, and the share bonus was 
approved. 
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YOUANMI GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


PROGRESS 





OF DEVELOPMENT 
RECENT GOOD DISCOVERIES 


The third annual general mecting of Youanmi Gold Mines, 
Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Lee of Farcham, P.C., G.C.B. (the chair- 
man) said that the options granted to the original shareholders to 
subscribe for a further million ordinary shares at par had all been 
exercised with the exception of £800 worth. The original estimate 
to re-open and equip the mines was £200,000. The actual expendi- 
ture incurred up to June 30, 1937, was £262,337. Whilst many 
circumstances had contributed to this excess, the main cause had 
been the time factor. The delay in completing the equipment for 
the unwatering of the Pollard shaft workings had seriously affected 
the whole programme, as it had prevented access to the old workings 
and the commencement of re-conditioning and re-equipment under- 
ground as well as the undertaking of vital new developments. 

At the last meeting shareholders were informed that the oxidised 
unit of the mill had been completed. During the period under review 
35,864 tons had been crushed for a yield of 6,211 ounces of fine 
gold, which realised £43,595 sterling. The proceeds had largely 
helped to defray standing charges and some of the costs of develop- 
ment. To carry on development and at the same time to maintain 
output had been no light task. 


EXPECTATIONS EXCEEDED 


Underground developments in the Pollard shaft section continued 
to be satisfactory, whilst the results obtained in the main shaft 
section had exceeded the most sanguine expectations. Their con- 
sulting engineer, Mr Nicholls, who had recently completed a re- 
examination of the mine, cabled he was greatly impressed with the 
developments of the main shaft workings since his previous visit. 
The extension of old levels north of the shaft had struck a new ore 
body carrying high-grade sulphide between No. 3 level and No. 7 
level. Developments now being carried out fully confirmed the 
values obtained by the old company. Estimates of proved and 
probable ore reserves totalled 144,069 short tons of an average value 
of 10 dwts. 18 grains, after deducting 22,622 tons crushed since 
the end of the financial year. Since the mill started head values had 
shown a progressive increase, but the value of the high-grade sulphide 
ore developed could not be reflected in the returns until the sulphide 
unit came into operation, when a substantial increase in head values 
would be expected. To sum up, in a little over two years since 
actual work started, not only had two mines, abandoned for eleven 
years, been unwatered and thoroughly reconditioned, but the property 
had also been fully supplied with both underground and surface 
equipment. That was a remarkable record. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


The chairman added that there had been additional and extraneous 
obstacles to surmount in the general loss of confidence and depression 
of morale that had hung over industry of all kinds throughout the 
world like a poisonous miasma. The chief disturbing factor had 
been the perpetual and increasing “ threats and rumours of war.” 
But over and above that there had been political disturbances of the 
peace—some domestic and some international—in which the gold in- 
dustry was in no way directly implicated, but which could not but 
affect it deeply. The “ gold scare” crisis of last Spring had had 
one redeeming feature in revealing the extraordinary stability of 
gold as a commodity, but even gold could not be immune to the 
general malaise that had overtaken business confidence and was so 
largely attributable to causes which were basically political. 

The “ Civil War” that had for so long been smouldering in 
America between “ New Dealers” and “ Wall Street”’ was free of 
actual bloodshed, but was having far more disastrous effects on the 
markets of the world than the civil war in Spain. The Western 
Australian Goldfield had its own troubles but the gold was there 
and all that the industry needed was to be protected against too 
much “high financing” and too much paternal legislation. With 
regard to this latter, however, he felt confident that the Western 
Australian Government was too enlightened and too much alive to its 
responsibilities to allow burdens upon the industry to be further 
increased to a point which might paralyse its progress and conse- 
quently impair the revenue of the State. 

After a number of shareholders had congratulated the board on 
the progress achieved during the year under review, and after the 
Chairman had replied to some questions, the report and accounts 
were unanimously adopted, the retiring directors and auditors were 
re-elected, and a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 
directors and staff. 
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MOUNT MAGNET GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 





EXTENSION OF PLANT 


LORD LEE’S ADDRESS 


The fourth annual general meeting of Mount Magnet Gold 
Mines, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Lee of Fareham, P.C., G.C.B. (the chair. 
man), said that during the year under review 56,739 tons of mine 
ore had been treated and 1,651 tons of old slimes re-treated, making 
the total tonnage handled 58,390 for a recovery of 9,7014 ozs, of 
gold. Vhe gold recovered had realised £67,939, equal to 23s. 4d, 
per ton. Mine working costs had amounted to 15s. 2d. per ton, 
as compared with 15s. 9d. during the previous financial year, and 
the net profit was £14,734, as against £13,575. Dividends amount. 
ing to £7,328 had been paid, leaving an unappropriated balance of 
£11,571, since reduced to £10,258 by the payment of the fixed 
preference dividend up to June 30, 1937. 

At June 30, 1937, the company had entered into commitments 
amounting to £10,907 in respect of the purchase of additional 
plant. At the last annual general meeting the duplication of the 
existing milling plant had been foreshadowed and it had been in. 
tended to finance that out of funds to be provided by the issue to 
existing shareholders of a proportion of the unissued ordinary share 





capital. Early in the year the consulting engineer had reported 
from Australia that developments and prospects warranted the 
necessary steps being taken to provide the additional equipment 
without further delay. Consultation with power plant manufac. 


turers in England indicated that the earliest deliveries which could 
to 6 months, and that the position was 
becoming more acute daily. The board had therefore decided to 
place orders at once for the additional engines required to double 
the milling plant and to arrange subsequently for the issue of 
further share capital. 


be promised were from 5 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


Shortly afterwards there had supervened the world financial crisis 
and the directors had been forced to the conclusion that it would 
be undesirable to invite subscriptions for further share capital. 
Those conditions still prevailed and the directors had been obliged 
to divert the existing cash resources of the company to meeting 
the obligations which had been incurred by reason of the purchase 
of that additional power plant. For that reason they regretted that, 
while profits had been carned which ordinarily would have enabled 
the payment of a further dividend on both classes of shares, the 
liquid cash capital was not at present available to permit that. 

The abnormally low capitalisation, for which at an earlier stage 
they had been inclined to take too much credit, was now proving 4 
serious handicap to the progress of the mine. That was a problem 
which was engaging the anxious consideration of the board, and, 
as soon as circumstances permitted, it was hoped to make arrange 
ments to remedy the position. 


SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK 


Apart from those financial considerations, there was undoubted 
cause for disappointment in the—he hoped temporary—falling of 
of the grade of ore sent to the mill from the “ Hill 60 ” workings. 
During the first six months, the average grade had been maintained 
at well over 4 dwt., but that had been reduced during the second 
half of the year, bringing the average grade for the whole year down 

dwt. 20 To set against that, he was able to report 
that their acquisition of the contiguous “ George” and “ Westem 
Lease”’ properties held out strong hopes of a more encouraging 
future for the Mount Magnet Mine as a whole. The company now 
owned three properiies each containing lodes of exceptional width 
Their geologist expressed the confident view that when unwatered and 
properly equipped, the “ George” 
greater value than “ Hill 60.” 
gineer) was of the opinion that no difficulty should be encountered 
in supplying a mill of double the capacity of the present one, i.t.4 
total capacity of 10,000 tons monthly. In a recent cable, Mf 
Nichells stated that the present total ore reserves amounted 
302,585 tons of an average value of 4 dwt. 3 grs. He considered 
the future outlook satisfactory except for the fact that progress had 
been seriously hindered by the shortage of capital to carry o 
developments on a scale which the prospects of both old and ne 
mines fully justified. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT, 1929-1937 


Notes: These charts should be read in conivaction with the leading icle on page 24, All the charts relate to persons aged 16-64 
insured against unemployment. Charts I, IIT and IV refer to the United Kingdom, but Northern Ireland is excluded from Chart II. 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


For the week ended December 26, 1937, 
the total ordinary revenue was £7,958,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £:10,021,000. 
The deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
thus £167,549,000, against a deficit of 
£ 136,039,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(000’s omitted) 





Rovense | april , | Week Week 
Est. for | April 1, Aprill, enged ended 
i 1936, to 1937, to . 
year ‘Dec. 26, Dec. 25, Dec: Dee. 
1937-338 1936 . 1937 » 26, 25, 
* | 1936 1937 

ORDINARY 

ReveNnve | £ £L L £L £L 
Inc. Tax ... | 288,150 73,662 86,211 1,133 1,452 
Sur-tax 58,000 8,750 10,040 520 570 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 89,000 61,930 67,170 1,310 2,130 
Stamps 29,000 18,360 15,810 650 280 
i ey cae 40 7 
Other In. 

Rev. Duties 1,500 150 490 10 40 





Total I. Rev. 467,650 162,852 179,761, 3,623 4,479 


219,850 156,541 165,280 3,395 4,138 
113,150 83,721 87,849 821 1,049 


Customs ... 
Excise ...... 











Total Cust. 
and Excise | 333,000 240,262 253,129 4,2!% §5,!87 





Motor 
Duties... 
P.O. (Net | 
Receipt) ... | 11,800 9,900 10,160 Dr2000 Dri1900 
P.O. Fund |. 7 25 ie 
Crown Lds./} 1,350 1,050 990 30 

Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 4,300 3,614 4,287. ... Ses 
Misc. Rec. 11,000 14,669 10,101 86 192 


Total Ordin- 
ary Revenue 863,109 443,579 469,813. 5,955 7,958 
Sevr - BLCG. 
REVENUE | 
Post Office 
and Broad- 


we 


34,000 $11,232 11,360 ¢ 





casting* ... | 75,198 50,400 53,190 3,000 3,250 
Total ... | 493,979 523,003 8,955 11,208 
Issues out of the Exchequer to 
meet payments (6000's omiied 
Expenditure Week Wee 


k 
Apr. 1, ' Apr. 1, ' ended ended 
1937, 19 Dec. | Dec. 
26, 25, 


1936 1937 


Est. for 
| year 
11937-38 


1936, t 
Dec. 26, Dec. 2 
1936 1937 


ORDINARY £ £ rc aaa 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Dt. | 224,000 177,526 181,812 403 560 
Payments to 











N. Ireland 8,000 4,751 5,260 327 369 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 3,209 1,851 2,045 373 54 
P.O. Fund 300 421 ; ae 

Total ... | 235,500 184,549 189,117 1,103 983 


Supply Serv. $627348 395,069 448,245 $6,001 9,038 


Total Ordy. 
Expend. ... 


Seir-Bxos. 
EXPEND. 
P. O. and 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes 


Total... | 
* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Including margin for Civil Supplementary Esti- 
mates but excluding £80,000,000 from borrowing. 
¢ Motor Duties Self-Balancing in 1936-37 now 
added to Revenue and Expenditure. 


862,848 579,618 637,362 7,104 10,021 


75,198 50,400 53,190 3,000 3,250 











630,018 690,552 10,104 13,271 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£323,802 to £2,309,759, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) in- 
creased the gross National Debt by 
£1,739,000 to about £8,283 millions. 


(000’s omitted) 
Net Incr. In DEBT Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


£ 
Treasury Bills ...... 2,679 | Public Dept. Ad- 
IE so nitedinitanes 490 
Nat. Savings Certs. 150 
P.O. and Teleg. 
(Money) Act ..... ° 


2,679 940 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1937, to December 25, 1937, are 
shown below :— 

000’s omitted 
; £ £ 
Ordinary Exp 637,352 | Ord. Rev 469,513 
Issue to Exch. Hq Decrease in bices. 390 
Fund (July, °37) 200,000 Gross j 

borrg. 373,594 
New S.F. 6,426 
Oid S.1 9 





Net borrowing 367,159 
837,362 837,362 
FLOATING DEBT 
= (£ millions 
Treasury a and 
| Bills . “— 
| Advances o 
| FI eal Ploat- 
Date . — ing 
Bank ing A aaete 
T en- 1 y Publ of De vt Assew 
der 8P Depts. Eng- 
land 
1936 
Dec. 26 614:0 225-9 11-4 851-3 237-3 
1937 
Mar. 31 500-0 174-6 23-5 : 698-1 198-1 
Nov. 27 612:0 287-4 36 335°7 323-7 
Dec 4 617-0 301°'8 42-6 10 71-6 344-4 
» 11 622-0 305-3 45-3 1:5 974-1 350-6 
99 18 622-9 17 41-6 20-9 358-9 
» 2) 622:0 319°9 41-1 a 83-0 361-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ milhons 
Amount Per 
Cent. 
’ Ave z Allorted 
Date of Rate | at 
Pender Offered Applied Allotted mini- 
for mum 
Rate 
1936 S. d 
Dec. 24 45-0 61-1 45:0 12 11:77 65 
1937 
Nov. 12. 43:0 75-0 45:0 10 2:1 65 
» 19 45:0 65:0 | 45:0 11 1 56 
99 26 50-0 62-3 50 is O 7a 
Dec 3 50-0 S4-4 > 18 2°16 25 
a 10 50-0 91-5 50 0 15 8-9) 61 
9 17 50-0 76°38 0-0 13 9-17 85 
9” 24 50-0 63°4 50°0 12 0Q-64 74 
7 ving any 
i \ : al 
Sa ‘ )} y 
n When 
i 1 Mi 4 are 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Sales in Number 


49 wks. to: Dec. 12, 1936 
Dec. 11, 1937f .. 
Week to: Dec. 12, 1936......... 
Dec. 4, 1937 eteevess 
BOG. BR; BEST escicces 





Net Exchequer receipts, week to Dec. 11, 1937: 
Dr. £150,000. 

t+ Includes adjustments up to June 19, when grand 
total issued was 1,296,663,144 cts. According to latest 
inforn ation, amount (including accrued interest) to 
credit of investors is £514,400,000. 


CENTRAL BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
DECEMBER 22, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


| £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Incircultn. 509,315,646 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities... 208,685,712 


partment.. 37,090,979 Other Secrs. 286,818 
| Silver Coin.. 12,370 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issues ...... 220,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion ..... 326,406,625 
546,406,625 546,406,625 


January |, 1938 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 

: £ £ 
Capiral 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 96,458,165 
Rest 3,394,322 | Other Secs. ; ———____, 
Public Deps.* 10,771,307 Disc. et 7,485,639 
Other Deps. — Securities 21,590,597 


Bankers 98,215,704 aiid 
Other scooce | eT ee 25,986,230 
Notes 37,090,979 
os - Gold & Silv. ———— 
134,713,195 Coin 896,950 
163,432,324 163,432,324 
DECEMBER 29, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In circuln. 505,317,131 Other Govt 
In Banking Securities... 208,687,662 
Dept. ... 41,089,494 Other Secs 286,818 
Silver Coin 10,420 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue 220,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion 326,406,625 





546,406,625 5 46,406,625 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





4 é 
Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs 114,598,165 
Rest 3,441,563 Orher S - a 
Public Deps.* 11,384,185  Disc., ¢ 9,205,417 
Other Deps. Securities 20,866,663 
Bankers 120,649,903 —_—_—_— 
Other 35,506,801 30,072,080 
Notes 41,089,494 

- - Gold & silv. —— 
157,207,709 coin 826,718 


186,586,457 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis. 


' 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


186,586,457 


Compared with 
Amt., 
Both Departments Dex 
29, 1937 Last Last 
Week Year 


Comernep Liasiuitires § £°000 £000 £'000 








Note circulation . 505,317 3.998 37,911 
Deposus : Public ...... 11,384 612 rht | 
Bankers’ ie 120.641 22.425 29,939 
SPEED cinvareds 30,567 69 2,624 
ities 673.909 + 19,108 4,597 
17,995 47 10 
( 334,391 18,142 32 
} 9,205 1,720 — 8,262 
( 21,153 034 140 
Si vy 10 2 1 
Goid coin 327,233 70 13,021 
Ri = nena nia 
Re I 
b 41,916 3.9 4,390 
Prop 
Ou 
(a) Ba et 
portion 24°8 1-3 1:7% 
(6 ks to de- 
posits and notcs , 
reserve ratio’ AS 6 1-4 16% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
In 000,000’ 
Issue Department 
| — 
Date biases | Moses | Ott Gold 
(Wed’y “i Debt Other | Coin 
‘ ool — and Secs. and 
Ciren. | Dept. | sacg Bullion 
f | £ £ 
Dec. 30,36 4167°4 | 46°3 | 199°8| O-1 313°7 
Dec. 8,'37 492°8 53-6 | 219-7 0-3 326°4 
» 5 501-9 44:4 219-7 3 326°4 
0 oe 509-3 37-1 219-7 )3 326-4 
oo a 505°3 41-1 | 219-7 0 326°4 


* On December 29, 1937: Government debt was 


£11,015,000; silver coin in issue departmenl 
£10,420; capital and rest, £17,994,563. 
(In 000,000’s) 
"oR, Mia | Both 
Banking Department Deposits Depts. 
Date a 
(Wed’y.) PP Res. 
Public |Bankers, Others Total Ratiot 
= ) | _ 
£ £ | £ | abs! at 
Dec. 30,°36 12:4 | 150°6 | 39:2) 189-8 | 470 
| | 
Dec. 8,°37 11:7 | 106°3| 36:6 | 143-0 | 50°6 
a en 11-4 103-4| 36°5 | 139°8| 50-1 
an eon 10°8 98-2 36°5 | 145°5 50-0 
ie 11-4 | 120°6 36°6 | 168°6 48:6 


t Gold stock to deposits and notes in circulation 





Ji 


Dat 
(Wed 


NOT! 
mark 

appea 
Austr 
Swede 
Eston 
Decet 


U.S 


12 1 


Gold 
and 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Bills 
mar 
Total 
Indus: 
Total 
Total 
Total 


F.R. 
circ 
Aggre 
ban 
Depos 
ban 
Govt. 
Total 
Capit 
plus 
Total 
Ratio 
to ¢ 
not 
bine 
US. 
TRE: 


Mone 
Treas 
curt 


Mone 
Treas 
posi 


NEV 


Total 
Total 
Bills | 
Total 
Total 
Depos 





165 


632 
97 


230 
979 


50 
324 


st 
ar 


00 
M11 
751 
939 
624 


597 


ren, 


oth 
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(In 000,000 ’s) 
_— | ed nace’ 
Banking Department Securities | Bkg, 
| : sities 
| | | Reserve 
wed'y.) | Disc. & | | of 
| Govt. | Ad- | Other | Total | Notes 
| vances | etc. 
| ey sso P 
Ee | at | 
Seca eo we ae 
Dec. 30,36 134°5 | 17:5 | 21:2) 173-1) 46:8 
pec. 8°37 87:2} 96! 209 117-7] 54-7 
15... | 95-0 7°8 20:7 | 123°5 | 45°6 
» 22...| 96:5 | 7:5 | 21-5 | 125-5 | 38-0 
» 2... | 146 | 92) 20-9 144-7) 41-93 
| | 


¢ Making the “ proportion” 24:8% 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Den- 
mark and the Bank for International Settlements 
appeared in The Economist of December 11, 1937; 
Australia, Hungary, India, South Africa and 
Sweden in December 18; Czechoslovakia, Danzig 
Estonia, Greece, Java, Lithuania and Norway in 
December 25. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





Dec. | Nov. Dec. Dec. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 24, 26, 16, 23, 
RESOURCES 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Gold certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. 8,852 9,122) 9,122 9,120 
Total reserves . | 9,064 9,452 9,444 9,414 
Total cash reserves 200 319 313 283 
Total bills discounted 9 16 16 16 
Bills bought in open 
eee jiniekag 3 ] 3 3 
Total bills on hand 12 19 19 19 
Industrial advances ... 25 19 18 18 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,430 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,467 2,601 2,601 2,601 
Total resources 12,391 12,758 12,924 12,801 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual 
circulation 4,350 4,265 4,233 4,346 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 1,880 1,140 1,060 1,010 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 6,507 6,949 6,884 6,855 
Govt. deposits He 251 113, 232 153 
Total deposits ......... | 7,014 7,547) 7,535 7,477 
Capital paid in and sur- 
plus Bere 303 306 306 306 


Total liabilities .. | 12,391 12,758 

Ratio of total reserves 
to deposit and F.R. 
note liabilities com- 
bined ..... 

U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


12,924 12,801 


79-8", 80:0° 79:8", 79-6% 


11,229 12,774 12,765 12,765 


currency = a 2,531 2,619) 2,625 2,630 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 6,680 6,554 6,596 6,681 
Treasury cash and de- 
_ posits with F.R. bks. 2,593 3,739 3,852 43,778 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 

Dec. Nov. {| Dec. | Dec. 

24, 26, 16, 23, 

1936 1937 1937 1937 
Total gold reserves 3458 2 30457 3537-1 3612°8 
Total bills discounted 46 3-7 4:3 5-0 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1-1 1:0 1-0 1-0 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 645-2 739-7; 739-7, 739-7 
Total bills and securts. | 657:0 749-1, 749°6 750°3 


Deposits — Member- 
bank—reserve acct. 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
_ bilities combined . 


2891 -2 3055-7 2980-7 2986°5 


85-4°,, 84-7°, 84:2°%.,, 84:4% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
9, 10, | A 8, 
ASSETS 1936 «661937 ©1937 1937 
Loans, totalt ...... 8,712 9,600 9,441 9,509 
Investments ............ | 13,672 12,008 11,940 11,980 
Reserve with Fed. Res. 
aie 5,317 5,309 5,374 5,291 
Due from domestic bks. | 2,457 1,755 1,869 1,803 
LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits, ad- 

RE Seth) ixcansesmaees 15,488 14,657 14,612 14,707 
Time deposits 5,050 5,302 5,234 5,183 
Government deposits 450 416 116 417 
Due to banks 6,665 5,428 5,478 5,404 


t In this item, compa 


rison between May 20, 1937, 


onwards and preceding wecks is affected by a revision 


of the statement. 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK 
Million schillings 


ASSETS | 

Cash reserve: Gold | 
,comand bullion . 
Net foreign exchange 

B nted 

Federal debt ..... 

LIABILITIES 

Notes mM circulation ... 

its 


pvB—5,976 26 schi 
ec. 31, 1936, and after. 





Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. 
15, 15, =a 
1936 | 1937 1937 | 1937 
242-8) 243-1 243-2! 243-2 
100-9} 152-4 160-1) 157-7 
208-0! 185-9 184°5) 186-5 
624-4 620-1 620-1) 620°1 
897:3 854-2 868:0| 894-0 
258:0 343-2 340-0 311-4 
lings 1 kg. fine gold, 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. ; Dec. 
4, 25, 16, 23, 
ASSETS | 1936 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
gg 60,359 58,932 58,932 58,932 
Advances on gold coin | 1,259... a i 
Commercial bills ...... 8,901 10,397 8,636 9,746 
Bills bought abroad ... 1,437 927 914 870 
Advances on securities 3,521 3,675 3,795 3,693 
Thirty-day advancest | 384 314 457 529 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) general 3,200 3,200: 3,200 3,200 


(6) provisional ...... 


15,798 26,918 
Negotble. bonds, Sink- 


26,918 26,909 


ing Fund Dept. 5,640 5,627 5,637 5,637 

Other assets ............ 3,963 4,160 4,257 4,163 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 87,306 90,130 90,402 91,263 
Public deposits ......... 2,073, 2,685, 2,586 2,423 
Private deposits ...... 12,367 17,767 16,228 16,548 
Other liabilities .... 2,715 3,577, 3,531, 3,440 
Gold reserve to sight 

liabilities ............ 59°3°% 53°3% 53:°9% 53°4% 


* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 
49) milligrams. 

t In earlier issues of The Economist, included in 
Advances on securities. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 

Dec. | Nov. | Dec. ; Dec. 

22, a> :S 22, 

ASSETS 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
I cients — 66°4 70:2 70-6 70:6 
Of which depstd. abroad) 28:2) 20:1) 20°3 20:3 
Res. in foreign currencs. 5-5 5:8 5-4 5:6 

Bills of exchange and 
heques .. 4777:44798-6 5240-5 5240-9 
Silver and other coin... | 166°7 228:9 177°8 174-1 
Advances : ee 55-3 30-9 56:7 56-0 
Investments ............ ; 523°:1 397°3 390:°9 391-5 
Other assets weeoee | 718°2 808-4 772-1 811-7 
LIABILITIES 

Reserves ...........000. | 473'6 492-°9 492-9 492-9 
Notes in circulation 4634-5 4644-7 5006-05029 8 


Other daily maturing 
obligations 740:1 729:8 732-2 733°3 
Other liabilities . | 314°5 322:9 332:8 344:3 
Cover of note circulatn. 1-55", 1-63°, 1°51% 1°51% 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. Nov. 
30, 31, 15, 30, 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937. 1937 1937 
Gold at home »224 11,314 1,352 1,353 
Gold abroad & toreign 
exchange 166 147 89 81 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. 
bonds 119 | 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds 399 398 398 398 
LIABILITIES 
Notes : ; ‘ 1,038 (1,119 1,107 1,112 
Government deposits 140 115 107 136 
Bank deposits a 385 405 400 371 
Certs. of participation 
in Treas. bonds 349 357 357 333 
Gold and for. exch. to 
note and sight liabs. 88:5", 88°8°, 89:9", 88:2 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 
Dec. | Nov. ; Dec. , Dec. 
22, 25, 16, 22, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
GIO dcevcces danvenh 3,736 3,361 3,443 3,497 
Silver and other coin... | 58 52 50 54 
Bills and securities 1,572 1,448 1,469 1,484 
eee | 72 34 35 5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,469 4,270 4,272 4,275 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 55 26 38 52 
Other ...... 904 602 682 735 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 











Dec. | Nov. | Dec. Dec. 
15, 5, 7, 15, 
ASSETS 1936 37 | 1937 1937 
Gold holdings 1,618 |1,899 1,900 1,900 
Balances abroad and 
foreign currencies 791 696 654 643 
Discounts and advances 1,443 1,471 1,342 1,265 
Advances ‘to Treasury | 2,572 | 3,522 | 3,523 3,523 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves. . | 1,242 |} 1,201 1,203 1,203 
Notes in circulation 2,563 2,815 2,664 2,558 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 2,432 3,463 3,507 3,681 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 
Million £E 
Nov. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Banking Department : 30, 30, 31, 30, 
LIABILITIES 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Capital eu . | 2:92) 2-92 2-02 2-92 
Reserves... ‘ 2:92 2:92; 2:92 2:92 
Government deposits 6°93 7°33 7°98 8-12 
Other deposits ......... | 20°67 18°96 19°33 18-40 
Other accounts ......... 3°82 435 423 3°85 
ASSETS 
Cash: Notes nae 1-35} 1:52) 1°41) 1°32 
Gold, silver, etc. 0-69 0-66 0°66 0-62 
Money at call, etc....... 1:25 0-88 0°58 0-57 
Investments ............ | 22°75; 23:99. 23°23 23:07 
Advances ....... 6°48 4°60 6°32 6:38 
Bills... saceemniees 1°87; 1°08 1:97 1:25 
Other accounts . 2:87; 3°73| 3°21) 3-02 
Note Issue Department : 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ | 24°20, 23:20 23-20 22-60 
ASSETS 
COO csdenteece iinet 6°24 6:24 6:2 6°24 
Brit. Treas. bills&bonds | 8°74 7:74 7:74 7:14 
British War Loan at par 7°71; 7:71) 7-7) 7°71 
Egyptian Govt. secs. at 
market price ... 1°50| 1°50 1°50 1:50 


ae ra Td 
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BANK OF JAPAN 
Million yen 

— ae | eee 

. Ss 6, 27, 

ASSETS | 1936 | 1937 1937 

Gold coin and bullion | 545-3 801-0 801:1 
Other coin and bullion | 54°6 59-7 59-6 
Discounts and edvances | 844:°6 811:°6 759°7 
ee Oe PR 496-3 634-8 677-0 
Agencies accounts é 77°1; 111.0, 110.9 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ }1430-6 1676-7 1787-1 
Deposits: Govt. ...... | 285°3 416°8 282°8 
Other ...... | 53°4 65:4 84-5) 





Dec. 
4, 
1937 
801: 
50 
652 
693 
96. 


»OUhe 


1776 
198 
67 


mw Or 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million d 
| Dec. 
} 22, 
ASSETS | 1936 

Cash reserve: 

Gold at home and | 
SOSGRE... 6 cscccceress | 1,610 
Other foreign exchange 628 
Discounts and advances | 1,703 
Government advancest | 2,262 
I JABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 5,179 
Sight liabilities ......... | 1,745 


t+ This item is now given to include “‘ Temp 


Advances to the Treasury.” 


inar 

Nov. ; Dec. 

22, 15, 
1937 | 1937 
1,759 | 1,737 

484 | 525 
1,652 | 1,605 
2,231 | 2,253 
5,534 | 5,594 
2,736 | 2,764 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
Dec. | Nov. Dec 
21, 22, 13, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion 76°85 77:48 77:49 
Silver coin / ies 15-61 13-68 13-54 
Foreign currency . 26°17 46°47 44°87 
Treas. notes and small 
WE site dictetaso 8-55 7:10: 7-61 
Short-term bills ... | 50°47) 48-30) 46-98 
Loans against securities | 67:30 83-83) 86:99 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 43-22 61-79) 61-07 
Deposits & currnt. aces. 138-95 139- 48! 142-72 
Government accounts 56°21 63-5C| 56°31 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
Dec. Nov. | Dec. 
28, 29, 20, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 
Gold cccocesccceccee | S1O°@ESOn @isee-s 
Silver . caiactessaes 18-1 17:2} 17-6 
Home bills discounted 23:2; 26°4 23-4 
Foreign bills ............ 2:3 5-1 5-1 
Loans and advances in 
current account 320-2 190-3 194:5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 792-4 887-6 858-4 
Deposits : (a) Govt. ... 93:6 * 79-0 
(6) Others 216°5 754:°4 687-6 


Dec. 
>> 


1937 


,705 
452 
1,631 


2,253 


5,578 


| 2.649 


rary 


Dec. 
27, 
1937 
1365 
16: 
23° 
5 


oOo wh 


194 


868 
Q9 
655 


ime vi 


* Advances to Government, Fls. 3-9 millions. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £’s 


Dec. Nov. | Dec. 

21, 22, 13, 

ASSETS 1936 | 1937 | 193 
Gold Sebhcadciiadeiia 2:80 2-80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 16°68 16-55) 16°44 
Advances to State 7°30, 5°28 5-94 
Investments .......cccee 2:70; 2:65) 2:66 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes —...........c0- | 13°50, 13-26 14-37 
Demand liabs.: State | 3°49| 4-98 4-90 
Banks and others ... | 11 7-99! 7-24 


Reserves to sight liabs. 


08 
69 -4°.,|'74-9% 72°6% 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


7 i eee 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 

18, 20, 10, 

ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 
Gold beadede cbsannnnseeto 911-2 916°5 916°8 
Balances abroad......... | 548°9 644°9 655°4 
OU a eo a 339 -9' 321-2 322-4 
WOCUIINRS. 5... scncsdiouie 130-1 124-4 124-4 
Government loans 1044-2 1041-61041 -6 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .... 2114-3 2107-4 2147-5 
Deposits: Government 565°3 315-4 265-0 
Bankers’ ... 375-1 745-8) 743-2 
RUE sctaue 58:5 86-6 109-4 
Foreign commitments 37-3} 55-1; 53-8 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


Gold . ee ° 
Ot which held abroad 
Foreign exchange ...... 
Discounts, etc. ......... 
Advances 
pO ee oe 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits 


Dec. 
23, 
1936 
2683-2 


605 
54 
23 
42 


29 


1441- 


Vk ANG 


8 


1364:°8 


Nov. | Dec. 
23, 15, 
1937 1937 
2662-5 2662 °6 
721-4, 721-4 
490-1 -490-2 
10:3 10:0 
26°8 30-9 
15:9 30:4 
1395 -6, 1430-9 
1794-1 1778-3 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 


538,583,653 fes. 


CT a Se ae 


Dec. 
20, 

1937 
2:80 
16°88 
6-68 
2°66 
15:09 
03 
3 66 
70-8% 


Oh UI 


& 
_ 
KON em Dh UID O 


Dec. 
23, 
1937 
2667 
692: 
490 
10 
35° 
30 


1488 
1734 


N@® @G@NNNWO 


assets 
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Ss SSeS 


BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 


| Week ended | 
| Wednesday | 


Aggregate from 
January | to 


| 

Month of November 
| Chan ve ‘Dec. 30, Dec. 29, Dec. 30 Dec. 29 
1937 we |\Dec. 30, Dec. 29, | c. 29, 


| 
| 


| t | 1936 1937 1936 | 1937 
| j | 
Number of 
wkg.days:| 25 | 26 | % | 4 4 307 304 
own (a).. . |3,052,042 2,979,818 6-1 | 562.300 455,375 24,856,688 36,406,035 





171,928 


300,601 


30,629 31,599 2,032,393 2,148,093 
44,450 41,993 3,524,342 3,778,841 


177,102 0:7 
323,994. +2°9 





otal .. sseee « |35524,571 3,480,914 5-1 | 637,379 528,967 40,413,423 42,332,969 





tention is drawn to the number of days covered in the various periods 
shown. In earlier issues aggregates for 1936 were adjusted to include the same 
number of days as in 1937; on the old basis, 1936 aggregates would be less than 
those m the table by (a) £437.401,000; (6) £23,637,000; and (c) £35,525,000. 
Clear for the week to December 22, 1937 were (a) £673,847,000 ; 
(6) £41,101,000 ; and £71,833,000. t Based on average working day. 








PROVINCIAL 


(000’s omitted) 


Week ended Aggregaie from 


Month of November 





Saturday January 
. > ( nge Dec. 26, Dec. 25, Dec. 26, Dec. 25 
1936 193 1936 1937 1936 1937 
No. of working 
days: 25 26 4 5 304 302 
4 7 & i t f 
BIRMINGHAM 13,757 10,871 24-1 1,766 1,918 137,559 133,231 
BRADFORD .... 4.646 4,622 25°3 862 739 50,244 50,855 
SEED EPiiccs cesses 5,736 5,850 0-2 893 1,137 65,719 66,168 
OSS 3,500 3,881 6-4 684 760 42,338 46,453 
EE anche heicnit 3,970 3,745 9-4 824 721 47,505 50,803 
LEICESTER .... 3,322 3,118 9-7 547 603 37,469 38,438 
LIVERPOOL..... 30,877 | 27,318 5-0 §.217 . 5,668 322,695 349,812 
MANCHESTER 47,438 46,294 6-1 7,473 7,984 524,315 557,941 
NEWCASTLE 6,126 6.603 3-7 044 1,227 67,845 76,191 
NOTTINGHAM 2,198 2,121 5°38 337 379 26,014 26,201 
SHEFFIELD .... 4,362 4,709 4-0 640 725 51,410 55,782 
Total: 11 Towns |= 125,932 | 118,132 9-8 20,187 21,861 1,373,113 1,451,875 





205 6R 


SPREE DE secncvecs ‘ ‘ 3,614 4.648 289,092 2 


% 


+ Based on average working da\ 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Dec. 22, Dec. 23, Dec. 24, P&°- 2> Dec. 28, Dec. 29, Dec. 30, 
1937. 1937 1937 #94 27, 1937) 1937 | 1937 
193 
Bank rate (changed % % % 
from 212% June 30, 
1932) ..... : 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 7 ; 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ dratts 6-4 ! ; = 
3 months’ do. - =I 
4 months’ do - ee 
6 months’ do. -llig. § A & 3 
Discount Treasury Bills oe 
2 months’ ............. | Mig—34 5 i SS» g —11 
3 months’ ’ f c 
Loans—Day-to-day -1 -1] l l -1 1 
DEES cctncbenniieine lo-] l 154 = -2 - rly 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. ~ 
Discount houses at call i 
AE MOTICE cccccccccccccee >4 4 34 4 34 by 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills 
| Short 
Loans 


Trade Bills 


3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 





2-2 214-2 2ip~3 
2-2 214-2 219-3 
6| 2-2 214-2 212-3 
5 2-2 214-2 210-3 
2-2 214-2 2\o-3 


NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 
Dec. 30, Dec. 22, Dec. 23, Dec. 24, Dec. 28, Dec. 29, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
ID ise vencgucenpnecvones 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 


ll cssisupinertancoiessbbeses 114 li, lly ll, lly ly 
Bank acceptances :— — Selling Rates —————-—_—~ 

Members—eligible 90 dys. 31 lp lp 1 lp 1 

Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys 4 ly i i i i 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 4, 1 1 i 1 i 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


" — —_ 








| ol | | 
| Par of ii .*4 Dec. 25 6 | - 
London on Exch. a ona and 27, - ae, Dec. 29, | Dec 30, 
mca." J 4 | 1937 | rt 1937 | 1937 

| | | 
New York, $... | $4°862 | 4-993,— | 4-995¢- | | 4:995g— |4-9959- A-9954-1 

5-00 5-00 | 978 5-00 
Montreal, $.. 4°862 5 OD0lg—-10 5 -OO0lg-1o 15.00\g 5.00l4—34 5 0014-1, 
Paris, Fr....... | 124-21 | 147))6-14 1471g-1q | 1471)6-14 1475)5-53 1473i¢-1g 
Brussels, Bel... 35: 00a | 29°43-6 429° 45-7 | | 29°44-7 | 29-44-7 | 29-461). 
: ee re 14 
j { 9479-5 947,-5ig 9475-51, | 94 g-51g) 94 16> 
Milan, L....... | 92°46< | Sig 
t 95-00: 95°00; | 94-971 95-00: 95-00; 
Zurich, Fr. . 25-22 21-591.- 21-60-62 | 21.60lo- | 21-61-63 21-6114. 
; 6) | 2 2, 
Athens, Dr 375 540-55 | 540-55 0 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 
Amsi’d’m, Fl. 12°107 | 8-98lo- | 8-98!y- & 8-98-99 8-98-99 8-98 85g 

9 y ~ 
Berlin, Ml 20°43 12: 39-42,12°38-41 BA 12-39-41 12-39-42 12-4044 
Q 4l 
Registered oo 
Marks ( 44-49 | 4415-9 gs 45-50 | 45-50 | 45-50 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. | 183,- 8 $3 8350-530 18530-550' 18 3:99 
Hong Kong, $ | T 14/9-5 4/9-5lg <= 4/g-5 14/g-5ig 147g~15lg 
Shanghai, $... | Tt 14-14 14-14 o 14-1453 14-14 14-1454 
Rio. Mil. t5 899d. 2 - “21%30- | 2i750-5g 2 * 2)o~ 8 
(| 16:96- | 16-98- | | 16°97- | 16°98- | 16-99- 
B. Aires, $ . 11-45 17-O4g | 17°04¢ 17°O3g |§17°03g  17-03¢ 
| 16°12h | 16°12h |} 16°12h | 16°12h  16°12h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 125e 125e(/ 125e(/) 125e(/ 125¢ (1) 
M'video, $ t 5id 25-26 25-26 2454-554 | 2454-554 2454-2554 
Lira, Sol 17°38 20-21 20-21¢/ 20-21(/ 20-21(/) | 20-21{1) 
Mexico, Pes.... 9°76 |17!o-18)0/ 1715-18 17‘0-18!2 L71o-18)9 1 7lo~1Bly 
Manila, Pes $24°66d. 237- 23/5- 23/3- Z3ig- | 237g-Hig 
4 $515 AS 4516 

Moscow, Rbls. 26°4914- 26°49-1, 26° 48!0- 26: 4814- 26° 491g- 
u 54 49\4 
Usance .T., Rio de Janeis Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). t Pence per unit 
of local currency. t Par 8:2 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934, 
(a) Prior to devaluation on Apml 2, 1935 (c) Per cent. discount e) Latest 
“export ”’ rate g) Official rate is $15 sellers (hk) Average remittance rate for 


Rate tor payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 


importers 
of Anglo-Italian debts /) Nominal 


(6) Other Exchanges 











— 
Par of 
. Yec. 23 Jec. 29 Je 3 
London on Exch Dec. 23, I lal I 20, 
1937 1937 | 1937 
pe f 
Helsingfors, M. . 193-23 223554-6 2255-6 2255;-6 
- j 60-104 60-100 60 wei) 
Madrid, Pt.....cs00000008. | 25°22 war’ “a= naa 
t 4a) ‘if ‘ij 
ieee, Bac. cscs 110 110 110 110 
4 58 25 7 25 \o-7 25 !o—7 
27 82 24/5-5 2475-5 2475-533 
$164 14 142 142 
> oo 6 26 26 
4 IR 6 26 26 
24 5 24 5 24 554 
i 8 x 665 ) 66 OO 665-90 
619* 619* 619* 
} > 1 = 
Co . nop I - 625/ 625k 625k 
Belgrade, Din 276-32 211-21 211-2 211-21 
OES! 48 66 29-30 29-30 29-30 
i TU. «. cepenseenncos 673.66 500-420 390-420 90-420 
, TE, Se cctsesces 18-159 17 18 1754-18 I 1854 
i 18:°159 19-85-95 19-85-95 ‘ 5 
18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19° 35-45 
8 159 22-35-45 2 55-45 22: 35-45 
2 
07 97 = C ) 
+24:°58d 13 4 13 4 l 4 
AD aesensceescs | ae 28 28 { 
Batavia, | ae ‘. 12°11 8 9510-8 8B: 95lo-8 8-95 \o-8 
Bangkok, Baht ......... | $21-82d 22-2214 22-2214 22-22'4 
Usance: T.T xcept Alexar Sight). * Sellers + Pence per unit of local 
currency § Par, 197-10 since poruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payn ts to the Bank of England :— Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Ag 


-ement. (/) Nominal 


FORWARD 


(Closing quotations) 


Dec. 25 


Dec. 23, Dec. 24, Dec. 28, Dec. 29, 








London on 1937 | 1937) 8M4.27,) 1937 "1937 "| 1957 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
(p (p) (p (p ? 
New York {' 1 Month 6-58 | L5zo—13 =13 Sgnlg 
cent 2 2 P 3 -- | %4—g 5 f 
3 15i6—78 -llig 
i d (d d d 
1 Month 1-1 1 lly L5ig-1 Liq-l Lieb 
, };2 . 259-254 2!le- Christ- | 25g-253 d-314 2ly-Tlg 
Paris, francs ) 213), aie 
139 i-4 4's-41, Day Sai g- 454-5 $454 
and bl 516 
—_—$——  ——_—_ — ——-._ Boxing (oa 
(p p Day (p (p (p) 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month 4 i |} 34- 34- gly 
cent.4 | 2 ~ Limlig 1 i 114-1 114-1 lla 
iio 2-1 2-1 | 175-1 134-133 | 134-114 
snateianiniedpeehinnapmanmnnatl elena ee 
| (d d | 1 (d) (d) 
Brussels, {' 1 Month | 11-2 Lio-2 | Sq-1s4 lo—] 11p-2)g 
cent.4 {2 ,, 1-6 a~5 | | 2-4 3—4 2ig-3lg 
Lis» 61-8! 6-7 | | 4-6 5-H | Alp-Slg 
ea satiate —— 
GY (Pp) | (Pp) (p) 
Geneva, {| 1 Month) 2-1 2-1 | 2-1 2-1 1 
cent.¢ {2 ,, Zio~2 3lo-2lo 3lo~2 31p-2 Slo 2ly 
th ae 5-4 5-4 5-4 | 5-4 5-4 
| aa 


(d) Discount. 


(p) Premium 





for 
Stat 


is enti 
value, 


Londe 
Rho 


T.T. 


Sight 

day; 
60 lay: 
90 day: 


THe 
Telative 
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the Ur 
applyir 
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GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended December 23, 1937, are issued by the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 











Imports Exports 
~ | | ——. 3.5 oo — 
From Bullion*; Coint To Bullion* Coint 
ere a ME eal ia 
British South Africa 1,130,628) cau | Straits Settlements | 2,700 
Tanganyika ‘Terri- | | Hong Kong ...... a 4,000 
Se 8,474 | Netherlands ...... 202,555 11,700 
HEMGR ...ccccsceseees 5,254 PEE scscccncaces 594,092 + sions 
da Protectorate 3,605 | pe | 146,00 
veh Sele cess | 194,199 NY cxsensennien | 2,025 \ 334,791 
A as 111,444 | Switzerland ...... 279,420 1,983 
islands in the CEE 12 ons 
Pacific (British) ii 4,935 Yugoslavia ......... | 300,761 
2 | ee 118,257 Other countries ... | 900 eee 
British Guiana ...... 6,940 ... | | 
Germany ......s0e00e 3,149 ss 
Ig | 30,766 f 47,000 | 
Belgium cso eee eeee > \ 33,850 
FIANCE ....-cccececees , 18,150 
United States of \ f 25,000 | 
America ......... sia \. 222,718 | | 
Uruguay .....----0+. abe 150,000 | 
Other countries «1 3,647 635 } } 
“f 222,000 ' * 154,683 
ee 1,516,256 { 350°902 Total 1,379,765 4 4es0e4 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 
Imports Exports 
— ie 
From Bullion*| Coint To Buliion* Coint 
' - 
os £ £ £ £ 
Irish Free State eas 5,800 Channe! Islands... ae 1,000 
Maka and Gozo oa 2,000 Anglo-Egyptian 
Hong Kong ......... eas 2,601,928 EE dsc ocondieniy: 1,190 
BEE gecsascoccce 44,137 266 Aden and Depen- | 
Germany ..........0. 664 i. Se xn.a0) « | ae 
Belgium... .. eee eee 2,800 4,666 Ceylon and De- 
429 pendencies ...... 1,300 . 
FUEREB «.-sereerncsees 663 258 Bermuda .........|  ... 3,500 
. 658 Norway ..........+- | 4,726 : 
Other countries...... 1902 a. | 27336 
} Switzerland ...... 1,360 
SEE ascwevesenas 2,590 s 
Egypt ......0--sereee | 830 10,741 
United States of 
America ......... | 210,155 = 
Other countries ... | 1,380 505 
9,155 sa 4,50 
SS nee 50,446 { 9.253 rotal 225,867 { a 


* Atcurrent market value. ¢ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom 
is entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coi is entered at current market 
value. 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 


for the week ended December 


30, 1937, 


are 


issued by the 


Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


Imports | 
eiadtnn —, 


From Bullion*| Coint 





- a £ £ 
British S. Africa ... 1,593,386 1,500 
Tanganyika ......... | 6,000 ee 
RES <a cenninwsavcee 5,507 
So cucdsevecsens | 2,371 
Anglo-Egypuan } 

SEL citinanasses | 2,788 on | 
British India ......... 69,796 
FI dccmetninons | 353,128 
New Zealand ...... | 40,104 sia 

eae 140,000 
I i aksiisennscnas = 388,992) 
J | 16,476 an | 
Netherlands 2,825 2,434) 
Sumatra 2,450 A 
Belgium mie 30,612 
France 22,580 20 

ee 2,117,411)4 459°158 


(Into and from United Kingdom) 


Exports 


Nd  cssdianenti | 


RIN eeccsn<cvecese 
Netherlands 
OI iii <cntinsn 
PU FS tectiinncs 


Bullion*| Coint 


280 


458 oso 
“ 18,25 
22,474 { ere 
700,150 
| - 64,000 
i 110,760 185,617 
235,770, 
ri 8 
| 
i 
1,069,892 J ,82:258 


200,797 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Imports 
From Bullion* | Coint | 
| } | 
: | £ £ 
ee ia 2 
Germany 8,969 es 
Netherlands ......... | a 52 
re 21,137 a 
France iaseaiail | 8,175 24 
Other countries | oe 1,030 


| 7 9 
| 38,281 { oade 


Exports 


To 


I so ccnntiionds 
Trinidad — 
iia ccksnceesane 
Norway 





Denmark.........0:« | 


Switzerland 
PORTIS ccccencesces 


Bits scas sens 
Other countries ... | 


Bullion*) Coint 


v 


| 
| 8,780 
} | 200 
| 560 é 
1,138 
1,020 
830 
1,692 wae 
219,455 1 
wee 135 
an . 2,001 
224,695 { 8.915 


* At current market value. + Coin which is of legal tender in the United King- 


dom is entered at face value and shown in /ralics. 


market value. 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(BuYING Rates PER £100 STERLING 


+ | 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
| T.T. Sight sight sight sight 
London on : SS - & ce & £ « @ ce fa & 
Rhodesia | 100 5 Oj}; 10011 3; 101 1 3} 101 11 3 | 102 1 3 
S.Africa | 100 17 6 101 3 9 101 13 9} 102 3 9} 10213 9 
sos } | 
a (SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) 
Sight Telegraphic 
London on :— g ##¢é £. ee @ 
I iii aes diodaubna eines 99 15 0 99 15 0 
as acca 100 2 6 | 100 2 6 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
| New Zealand* on London* 
Buying } Selling Buying Selling 
Se | 
Aus- Zon \New | AUS- | New 
. New tralia ce . is tralia | = 
Australia « ; land | Australia Zea- | 7... ‘ea- 
Zealand (any | (an land | (29Y | land 
Mail) | \404 | Mail) | 
Naiiaaal eee i 
Tr. | Ss ss 125 (124 125 124 }125lg 12412 
Air (Ord. Air | Ord. | Air | Ord. | 
‘ Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail 
Sight 12619) 1264g 1253g, 12512 12516 124116 |12415)§ 1241 1y6, 12312 12576 124716 
30 days 1265! 1267p 1257, 126 cee | eee) «= |1241q 11245g | 12314 125516 124516 
60 lays | 1271g| 1273, 1265, 126! ae eee [1241q [1241g | 123 (125316 124316 
days 12755 12773 12673 127  _ 1237g | 12234125lj6 124li¢ 


* All rates Cieeoaliionn and New Zealand) now based on £100.—London. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following details 
Telative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. All 
these exchanges, with the exception of those of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to 
the United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by 
applying the dollar-sterling exchange rate 


Bolivia.* 
on October 22, 1937. 
Colombia.* 
on November 19, 1937. 
buying in the “ 
E¢ uador. 
November 19, 1937. 
Guatemala. 


Other coin is entered at current 


Commercial Banks’ “free” selling rate was 100 bolivianos per £ 


Sight selling rate on New York was 18212 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 


his rate applies to holders of permits 


open ”’ market. 
Sight selling rate on New York was 13-68 sucres per U.S. dollar on 


Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per U.S. 


dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the Central 


__ Bank for the sale of drafts. 
Sight selling rate on New York including tax and commission was 


Nicaragua.* 


2°16 cordobas per. U.S. dollar on November 19, 1937. 


Paraguay. 
gu 





1037 

1937 

El Salvador. 
- November 17, 1937. 
Venezuela. 


Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires ; 


per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


the sight rate was 70 Para- 
yan pesos per Argentine “ free”? paper peso on November 20, 


Sight selling rate on New York was 2°51 colones per U.S. dollar on 


Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 





THE BANK AS 


EXECUTOR 


This is one of the many services which 


BARCLAYS 


BANK 


LIMITED 
renders to its customers. 


Full particulars may be obtained from any Branch or from 


THE TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


37 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
27 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





CS ST Rk 


Sr rT Te eee 





aro 
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L. M. & S.— 
1935 . one 
1937 st 

L. & N. E. (a 
1936. se 
1937. 


Great Western— 


1935 . 

1937. oe 
Southern— 

a 


Total— 
1936 


fh 


Pass- 


Gross Receipts, 


THE ECONOMIST 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Aggregate Gross Receipts, 





week ended Dec. 26, 51 week 
(£7000 (£°000) 
2s » ” S . x 
os $2: "32:29 sea eos | 52 =% 
% &§5 GO SE SY = oo a6 
oc Ve ¢ oa La a & v= 5 
8 seOV FO RS! as iss: oY 
24] 37, 578 1,209 25,435 2551 1,450 
429 299 728 1,413 26,468 25398 13,340 
417 263 193 456 873 16,615.16855 11,968 
5 2 244 5360 989 17,57017499 12.85 
77 «131 8&8 219 $16 10,834 9,853 5,188 
21 167 115 282 603) 11,12910313 5,791 
BS) 42 28 FO 458 15,756 3,225. 1,577 
415 53 38 O91 $99) 16,525 3,201 1,570 
733, 777 5461323 3,056 | 68,640.65447 20,183 
i877 941 696 16357 3,514 71,492 56411 33,552 


(a) Week ended December 24. 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


000's omiited 


s 
= - 
=3 2S 
= Su 
on 4 eae 
:  % 
96,964 62,3299 
$8,738 65,296 
8,223 45,438 
30,350 47,720 
15,041 25,875 
16,104 27,233 
4,802 20,558 


DX 


771 21,296 


5,630 154,270 
9,953 161,455 


’ Great 
N outhe 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. Wessern Southern 
Cumulative Figures L £L £ L 
Gross increase, second half 1936, 
over second half 1935 1,575 + 751 + 491 378 
Gross increase, first half 1937, over 
first half 1936 + 1,329 + 1,187 + 670 + 359 
Gross increase, second half 1937, 
over second half 1936 :— 
25 weeks to December 26, 1937 1,478 1,095 688 \ 379 
Weekly Figures 
Av. weekly increase, 2nd half 1937 |; 459-12 43-80 27-52 15°16 
Latest week compared with 1936 204 + 116 87 51 
Latest week compared with: average 
1927-30 ........ - : - 46 43 56 104 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
Gross Receipts, week Aggregate Gross 
ended December 26 Receipts 
, 000 51 weeks 
Compan; | A‘ a 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total 
Belfast & Co. Down— 
SN lattes piabehaseaben 1:9 5 2-4 129-0 27-6 156-6 
ON aces ‘ 2:0 0:4 2:4 128-2 24-6 152°8 
Great Northera— 
1936 14:6 7-1 21-7 549-7 495-9 | 1,045-6 
SD upbepannccoccentwetes 15-0 8-9 23:9 564:2 481-1 1,045-3 
Great Southern— 
Sy talcemtubksesseeduns 49-2 39-3 88-5 |1,844-3 272°6 4,116-9 
| ERS 51-2 45-0 96:2 | 1,864-9 | 2,231-3 4,096-2 
LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
| Compared 
iaenseananaties Receipts with prev. 
| Year 
| 
: £ i 
Week ending December 25, 1937, before pooling...... 554,300 18,500 
Total, 26 weeks to date ......... ‘nian ‘ 14,622,100 15,900 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 28,732,000 + 255,000 


L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling 


London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937 








Company 


Breweries 

Cobbold and Co. 

Financial, Land, etc. 
Lon. & Westcliff Props. 

Malayan and General Trust 


British Burmah Petroleum 
Rubber 
polebessdecmes Se. SAT 


Langen (Java) 
Majedie (Johore) ..........+. 
Namoe Tongan .......scscses. 
Padang Senang ......00000000- 
United Serdang ............... 


THE WEEK’S 


* - 
| Year 
Ending 


| Sept. 30 


... | Sept. 30 


Sept. 30 
July 31 | 


| Sept. 30 | 
Aug. 31 | 
Sept. 30 

| Aug. 31 ! 





' 


B 


A 


30,247,378 
41,377,929 


+ 522,655 


+ 771,590 


Net Profit 


ean After Amount 
from Payment | Available 
of for 
ast | istri 
—_. Deben- Distri- 
ture bution 
Interest 


7,299 


11,517 
5,546 


12,486 
12,106 


2,089 
8,001 


99 


82,753 


ny 


268,662 


£ 
54,126 


21,907 
513 


29,487 
17,353 
42,358 


£ 
61,425 


33,424 
6,059 


41,973 


29,459 

3,496 5,585 
50,359 

515 22,515 


351,415 


INVESTMENT 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Name 


Bengal & N.Western 


l-Nag 





Be 
Bom! 


1-Nagpur : 
ay, Bar. & C.I. 


Madras & S. Mah... 


S. Indian .. 


Canadian Nati 


ynal .. 


Canadian Pacitic... 


Angio-Arg. 


Antolagasta . 


Argentine N.E 


SOUT 


Trams 


B.A. and Pacific 


B.A. Central 


B.A. Gt. Southern... 


B.A. Western. 


Central Argent 


ine... 


Central Uruguayan 


Cordoba Centr 


Leopoldina .. 


Mexican Railw 


Nitrate .. 


Peace 


ay.. 


United of Havana . ; 


* Converted at average 
pesos. + Fortnight. a 4 
currency. e Converted at ° 
Transit Receipt 50 


SUEZ CANAL 


Weeks 


10 
sD 
50 
34 
34 


‘1H 





j : | ~ ‘ 
| Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
| @ | for Weck | Receipts 
J | —|— —_— 
Ss | | | 
Ho} | (1937 | + or — 1937 | +or- 
} eel ae | — 
INDIAN 
1937 Rs Rs. | Rs. a 
De 10 $9,75,692 1,05,979' 68,58,679 1,67,116 
10 $24,51,000, — 2,20,864; 6,31,86,662) + 71,28,710 
20 £33,74,000 3, 37,000 8,34,69,000 39,47,000 
Nov. 30 $19,92,000! — 1,01,938! 4,81,81,647) + 7,27,739 
90 =$13,53,805 + 59,418 3,70,52,454) + 14,37,143 
¢ 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
1937 $ $ $ oo 
Dec. 21 3,657,690 96,986 193,177,315 + 12674459 
21 2,820,000 123,000! 141,227,000, + 6,436,000 
& CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1937 a 
Dec. 23 $696,985 + 27,804 32,858,387 154,738 
19 £22,220 4,200 855,560 137,510 
a5 J $142,000 24,000 4,028,600 39,900 
“-'\ * £8,809) 4 1,489 249,916 4 9,991 
a5 J 31,432,000 183,000 33,072,000 — 1,130,000 
“? \ *£88,834 11,352 2,051,615 30,977 
4 $101,100 58,900 3,056,700 194,900 
. { $2,402,000 + 23,000 52,371,000 + 1,350,000 
“>? \*4149,007 1,426 3,248,821 234,162 
$715,000 212,000 19,052,000 314,000 
25.) #£44,355|— 13,151 1,181,887 74,488 
ox J $2,129,700 — 379,600 53,139,450 — 8,385,790 
” * £132,115 23,549 3,296,492 336,910 
18 J d165,542 3,871 3,572,793 254,790 
. e£19,292 493 411,266 439 
a5 $ $377,000 — 81,000 12,852,600 — 1,387,000 
“—""\ * £23,390 5,020 797,300 42,700 
95 M1327000 681,000 93,528,000 4,919,000 
- £15,095 9,168 1,184,326 153,264 
21 $283,200 35,900 7,254,001 593,900 
15 at £5,249 2,487 144,762 32,456 
25 £17,240 2,257 424,574 12,849 
official rate 16°12 pesos to { + Receipts in Argentine 
y ed at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
’ < 1 iree fa 


RECEIPTS 


t 10 days. 


45 


2,800 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 


Co any 
Brazilian Trac- 
tion 
Can. National.. 
Can. Pacific 


COMPANY 


m sy 

c 3 

ll Nov 
40 

11) Nov 
30 

ll Nov. 
30 


RESULTS 


Appropriation 


Dividend 


Prefce. 
Amount 


Ordinary 


Amount 


4, 
14,000 


9,050 


: 


£ 


16,45 


8,106 


15,00 


> 


> 


) 


) 


2,742 
27,009 
16,506 

213,491 


) 


Rate 


ouIn 


15 


$3. 404,000 


r rve 
weserve, 


a) 


> 


for M h 
or 
81 248.8568 
4 73 } 
/ 62 i 
44 . 2 
Woo + §7 OO 


75,000 


irried to 


Balance 


Deprecia-| Forward 
tion, etc. 


4 
23 


541 7,431 
3,500 12,774 
1,000 5,059 

40,400 1,573 
2,250, 12,209 

500 2,343 
7,343 16,016 
3,500 2,515 

45,000 92,924 


Cc 


5,000 


reregate Rex eipts 


6,196,653 
3,488,195 






6,513,0 
1,048,000 


OU 
‘ ) 


orresponding 
Period Last 
Year 


Net Divi- 


Profit dend 

£ % 
47,252) 12} 
yi By 6 
5,511 Nil 
d)69,062 Nil 
7,801 6 
1,585, 3% 
(a) (a) 
(a) (a) 
166.584 10 


Aww 


SOR ob > 


Bac 
Kal 
Nev 
Pad 
Tar 
Ape 
Ass' 
Che 
Clif 
Du: 
Dus 
Eng 
Gre 
Gt. 

Mor 
Sec 
She 


only 
week 
whic 
Comy 
Prog: 
124 | 
impr 
of ti 
CON 
£6,6 








116 
710 


739 
M43 


3,264 
3,900 
2,456 

2,849 


entine 
uayan 


RNS 
-ipts 
r= 
196,653 
$88,195 
790,919 
651,414 
513,000 
048,000 


— 


\ding 
vast 


Divi- 
dend 


0 


12 


Nil 
Nil 


34 
(a) 
(a) 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS—continued 
Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
Balance After Amount oo on Period Last 
Gide Year | from oa —- Dividend Carried to Year 7 
| Ending | Last Deben- | Diceri- Cuddles Reserve, | Balance a 
| _ Account me heuntens Prefce. y Deprecia- Forward) Net _ Divi- 
| | Interest | Amount hae Rete tion, etc. Profit dend 
| l | 
Trusts | ‘|  « £ ai £1). % fal al ae. 
Rio Claro Investment......... | Nov. 30 | 64,865 106,248 171,113 45,106 48,114 8 ae | 77,893 90,613 64 
Scottish Consolidated ...... | Nov. 30 16,348 33,849 50,197,| 17,062 9,100 4 5,000 19,035 27,246 23 
Scottish Stockholders Invest- 
Sed i ckicacurinddscdscon Nov. 30 13,605 33,667 47,272 | 34,815] 3,000 9,457 23,313 Nil 
Other Companies 
Associated Talking Pictures | June 30 Dr125,705 Dr.97,679 Dr223,384 ‘ bes wie ... Dr 223,384 Dr13,547 Nil 
British Northrop Loom ...... Oct. 30 7,979 29,847 37,826; ... 15,938) 74 10,000 11,888 19,811 7 
SS MNES ohsucckeedecdeves . | Oct. 2 ae (c) 52,011 SRO. oni 24,750 15 21,000 6,261 (a) (a 
Dartmoor China Clay ...... Dec. 31 | 12,984 241 13,225 ie 2e6 ae aa 13,225 2,096 Nil 
Dussek Brothers _............ | Oct. 31 | 11,089 14,249 25,338; 2,975 8,008 8 asa00 12,004 (a) (a) 
SG ree outs | Sept. 30 15,355, (6) 73,751 89,106 | 76,349 Da seni i 12,757 59,683 Nil 
Tarran Industries .........0.. Sept. 30 6,674 40,576 47,250 ies 8,207 39,043 26,824 8 
(a) No comparable figure. (6) 15 months. (c) January 30, 1937, to October 2, 1937. 
(d) Includes £65,416 profit on sale of shares. 
DIVIDEND revenue of RIO CLARO INVESTMENT —_ forward £42,987, against £40,453. 
ee rey is 18 per cent. higher and the distribution is ssets amount to £1,958,049. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS raised from 63 . 8 per cent. SCOTTISH 
———— ee are able = pay > all, MISCELLANEOUS 
eames . nt. |__| Pay- | Prev. two years’ preference dividend, thanks to Asesinas’ Cotten Dis Teen. 
ee tFinal Foal’ “able | Year an increase in net profits from £23,313 to ‘The teaing of the scheme of mnaneenn 
a . aS rae ha. eee and amalgamation has necessitated post- 
% % | % or Sag tae sort z lon heath value, a PONing the annual general meeting, which is 
Badultpar ‘rea — 212%, ... |Jan.12{ 212° depreciation air amounts to 28:4 ‘per usually held during the last two weeks of 
Kalidjerock Rubber... a vs 8 cent. in the case of the last named company. December. an = naped a the —— 
New Columbia Rubber 5¢ .. |Jan. 8 Didicuities ia the Gin credacio teadeeaee and accounts for the year to August 28, 1937, 
oe Senang Rub... |... 10 : pace 8 y about the end of January, 1938. 
anah Estates ...... 6t 10 |Jan.19) Nil are once more exemplified by the 
‘ ys creer | ons + 45 |Jen.21| 35 ASSOCIATED TALKING PICTURES Ramnad Zemindary Loan.—Arrange- 
Steed Elotcls zs E 5 os 5 report, which records a loss of £97,679, ments have been made for meeting interest 
Chosen Corporation... 5t ORGT sce 10 against £13,547. Business handled by the due January 1, 1938, on this sterling deben- 
a con) 2] ee distribution company increased in volume, ture loan. This and certain previdus 
Sattedes 5+! 8 = ae but production activities were considerably payments have only been possible by 
English Clays, etc. 3t 4) 3 reduced. The first accounts of BUTLIN’S, trenching on the Government revenue fund 
a | © att ig 5.  LTD., as a public company show a net’ with the consent of the Government of 
Montreal Light, ioe Jan. 31 |38cts.* profit of £52,011, out of which a dividend Madras. The Court of Wards, who are now 
Second Scot. East Inv.) 41; 312 of 15 per cent. is paid. Inthe 15 months to __ in control of the estate, are continuing their 


Sheepbridge Coal,etc. | $5* |... | Feb. 1! $2lo* 
Smith’s Dock aia 4 7 | Jan. 31 4 


Stoddard (A.F.)...... | 2ig) PO 219% 
Van Den Berghs, etc. 4* im 2 * ees 7 
Wells (Matthew)...... | 10* | ... | 


t Tax free. 


Saker Bartle (South Africa). — No interim 
dividend on ordinary shares at present. An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. was paid a year ago. 

Buell Combustion. —It is stated that it is 
unlikely that a profit will be shown for 1937. As the 
cumulative preference dividend is only payable out 
of profits, the payment falling due at the end of this 
month will have to be deferred. 

Smith’s Dock.—-Ordinary dividend, 7 per cent. 
for year against 3 per cent. 

English Clays, Lovering Pochin and Co.— 
Final ordinary dividend, 3 per cent. against 2 per 
cent., making for year to September 30, 1937, 4!2 
against 3 per cent. 


Chosen Corporation.—Final ordinary dividend, 
5 per cent., making 834 per cent. for the year to 
June 30, 1937, against 10 per cent. 


Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields. Final dividend 
of 3219 per cent. on the ordinary shares on £550,000 
of capital, comparing with 25 per cent. on £500,000 
ol capital. Total for year 45 per cent. compared with 
35 per cent. 


Philco Radio and Television Corporation.—The 
6 per cent. preference dividend due January 1, 1938, 
is not being paid. The directors state that a loss has 
been incurred and that large stocks have had to be 
disposed of at greatly reduced prices. 


Van Den Berghs and Jurgens. Interim 
Gividend, 4 per cent. on ordinary stock. No interim 
was paid in respect of 1936, but 7 per cent. was paid 
for the whole year, 


SHORTER COMPANY 
COMMENTS 


The Week’s Company Results.—The 
only brewery company to issue its results this 
week is COBBOLD AND COMPANY, 
Which operates in the Eastern counties. The 
Company records a_ satisfactory rate of 
Progress, and increases the dividend from 
12} per cent. to 134 per cent. Satisfactory 
improvement is shown in the net revenues 
of three invesement trusts. SCOTTISH 
CONSOLIDATED TRUST have earned 
6,600 more at £33,849, while the total 








September 30th last, RONEO, LTD., 
earned £73,751, against £59,683 for the 
previous year. Preference dividends have 


now been brought up to date. A 
comparatively new company, TARRAN 
INDUSTRIES, has made _ considerable 


progress, having earned £40,576 against 
£26,824. Expansion was marked in the 
joinery works and civil engineering depart- 
ments, and the purchase of supplies of 
materials in advance helped to maintain 
profit margins. In 1935-36, 8 per cent. 
was paid, but as further finance is needed, 
and it is inexpedient to make a new issue at 
present, or to increase the overdraft further, 
no distribution is recommended on this 
occasion. 


RAILWAYS 


Cordoba Central Lease Decree.— 
The Argentine Government has decreed that 
the Cordoba Central Railway shall be 
operated by the State Railways for a term 
of four years. The terms of the arrangement 
are that the Government is to pay the 
company £380,000 per annum for the first 
three years. If the purchase of the railway 
is not authorised by Congress, the Govern- 
ment will pay for the fourth year a sum 
equivalent to the profits for the year 1936-37, 


ASSURANCE 


Scottish Amicable Life Assurance 
Society.—The society announce that as 
from January 1, 1938, they will be prepared 
to undertake group assurance and group 
pension schemes. For this purpose a special 
department has been created at the London 
Office. 


Queensland Insurance Company.— 
Results for year to September 30, 1937: 
profit £126,284 or £91,284 after £35,000 
to umexpired risks reserve (making it 
£365,000) ; year’s dividend of 812 per cent. 
absorbs £63,750 ; to reserve fund £25,000 ; 


investigation. 


Youanmi Gold Mines.— At last 
Thursday’s annual meeting, Viscount Lee 
of Fareham referred to the satisfactory 
amount of work accomplished in a little 
over two years. Two mines, abandoned for 
eleven years, had been unwatered and re- 
conditioned, and the property had been sup- 
plied with both surface and underground 
equipment. 

Mount Magnet Gold Mines.—Pre- 
siding also at the Mount Magnet meeting, 
Lord Lee explained that the non-payment 
of a further dividend on both classes of 
shares was due to shortage of liquid capital. 
Profits had, in fact, been earned which 
waquld ordinarily have permitted a distribu- 
tion. It is hoped as soon as possible to 
remedy the difficult position arising from 
the company’s low capitalisation. 

Butlin’s Limited.—At the first annual 
meeting, held on December 30th, Colonel 
Sir Thomas Polson explained that the 
growing activities of the company would 
necessitate further capital. They had, for 
instance, obtained the sole concession for 
the amusement park at the Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow. 

Booker Brothers, McConnell & Co. 
At the annual meeting, held = on 
December 30th, Sir Alfred Sherlock drew 
attention to the fact that the latest profits 
were the best since 1928. The Demerara 
branch had been responsible for most of 
the recent increases, and though sugar prices 
were low during 1936, the main subsidiary 
had paid a 5 per cent. dividend. 

Bowater’s Paper Mills.—Mr. Eric 
V. Bowater, presiding at last Thursday’s 
meeting, explained the factors that had 
caused the year’s results to fall below expec- 
tations, although the volume of orders had 
been the highest attained. Prices of mate- 
rials such as pulp and pulpwood had risen 
by between 100 and 130 per cent., while 
in some cases sea freights had trebled 
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OTHER STATISTICS 


CENSUS OF PRODUCTION, 1935 SECURITY PRICES IN 1937 


. . ‘See ading icle a0 95) 
(For Comment on these figures, see page 38) (See Leading Article on page 25) 


'I.—GENERAL SUMMARY | Prices in 

1937 Price ; 
Dec mn of 
Descriptior | " ; 
Factory Non-Factory All i —— : 31, oor 
trades trades nese High- Low- | 1936 


Particulars est est 


1930 1935 1930 1935 1930 1935 


British Govt. Stocks 
Consols ........ 
*, Conversion, 44-64 
°. Funding, 59-69 
, Funding, 60-90 
®, Conversion, 44-49. 
War Loan . 
’, Local Loans .. fd 
India and Dominion 
Canada 3!4",,, 50-55 
India 3 


Australia 5°,, 45-75 


37 
“80 
“12 
*20 
°73 
“41 
48 
27 
76 
‘96 

ov 


a 


£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
Value of goods made 
and werk done 
(Gross output) ... 2,697,615 2,772,893 693,963 691,407 3,373,578 3,464,300 


cons 


BVWwN WU 
Swe WwhNo 
Wwhwhynbs 


WW hs Ww Who be 


Cost of materials, fuel 
and electricity used:— 
64,891 32,486 
Hi = 19,107 748 
eavy tuel oi l J 4,398 | 1,039 9-5. 
Purchased electricity | { 7 30,339 5 36,365 . New Zealand 3 ,, 49-54 
All materials and other | { . Se 
{ 1,415,933 _ 195,711) J | 1,611,644 4 -_— a Roca” 
t 7 Sa Austrian 4/0°,, 34-359 
Brazil Funding 5",, 1914 
China 5”, (1913 


Amount paid for work > mem 4°., Rentes . 
IEE iicacticheatnnenan ; 19,311 22,958 16 24 19,327 22,982 yerman 7 ; 


; Japanese 6” . 
Net output; ..oc 1,064,909 1,151,030 439,131 425,034 1,504,040 1,576,064 Other Fixed Interest 


Cent. Blec. 5°,,, 50-70 
Pt. of Lond. 5”,, 50-70 ... 
Met. Water Bd. 3°, B 
Imp. Chem. 7°, 
Gas Light, etc. 3° 
Shell 7", 2nd Pret. 
British Railways 

L.M.S, 4%, Deb. 
Gt. Westn. 5°, Guar...... 
a L.M.S. 4°, Pref., 1923 ... 

* Not recorded separately. + Including a small amount of unclassified fuel. L.N.E.R. 4°, 2nd Pret. . 39 
+ Excluding estimated Excise duty, but including subsidy on home-grown sugar. I_M. & S. Ord. 34 
Gt. Western Ord. . 65 
L. & N.E.R. Pref. Ord. . | 12 


ll._SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR London Transport C ....—'} 3 


Southern Pret. Ord. .. 96 
1930 AND 1935 Overseas Railways 
Canad. Paciiic ($25) . 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. 
Gross Average B.A. West. Ord. ........-. 
output Cost of Net number Net C. Arg. 415°, Nn-Cm. Pf. 
(selling materials, output of output Do. 6°, Cum. Pret. 
| value of | fuel and excess of | persons per Banks 
goods elec- col. (2) over employed person Barclays “B” ({1) .. 79'~ 
‘made and tricity cols. (3 (except en Lloyds £5, £1 pd. ......... 635 - | 
value ot used and (4) ) out- ployed Midland £1, ty. pd. aa ; 94 6 | 
workdone out workers Nat. Prov. £20, fied. i. he | 16!le 
) 2 (3) (4) (m) i | os Westmstr. £4, Lil pd. ... 99 6 | 
a . : : = @ Constructional Industries 


; : a “ s : Assoc. Cement (£1 089 
Factory trades— £'000 £,'000 £000 £000 No. British Oxygen G 1) 120 - 


(1930. 237,906 144,785 1,229 91,892 494,295 “186 G > { 
ae = > oo = on > en. Electric (£1) 9 

(1935 278,067 161,516 1,715 114,836 533,538 215 Guest, Keen (21) 2 +4 
. London Brick (£1) 
{1930 460,653 226,717 409 229,527 1,074,142 214 Murex ({1 teres | 
{1935 473,639 229,646 443 240,550 1,061,671 »27 Stewarts and Lloyds (£1) 
? | Thomas (R.) (6/8) ......... 
: : T and Newall (£1 
Non-Ferrous J 1930 76,046 1,65 485 23,904 109,833 ones Steel (£1) : 
Metals 1935 104,767 4,84 579 29,346 119,257 Wickrors (10/—) ....c0cascoooes 

‘ ‘ Consumption Trades 
f1930 433,085 276,444 7,359 ~——-:147,682 1,061,699 13 Brit. Amer. Tob. (£1 
1935 443,656 274,260 10,94 156,362 1,050,220 Distillers (£1) .......+000++ 

Guinness “A” (£1) . 

$1930 36,017 25,5972 10,180 46,146 oes 
1 1935 33,288 22,668 3 10,287 48,294 
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“59 
21 
60 


*Q5 
“50 
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37 “69 
“Ale 5° 10e 
“72 :12-72 
4 | 52 


1,517,805 1,534,668, 254,816 266,349 1,772,621 1,801,017 
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30 
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03 
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10 


“80 
5 
“30 
18 
77 
10 


“85 
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70 
92 
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Average number of per- 
sons emploved (exclud- No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ing outworkers) ........ 4,876,324 5,018,152 2,266,177 2,058,441 7,142,501 7,076,593 


u-ous 


en ewww 
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Net output per person 
employed (excluding £ L ' L L L 
outworkers) 218 22! 194 206 2ii 3:72 
3-81 
4°90 
Nil 
Nil 
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31 
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71 
| 91 
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Trade group 


Iron and Steel... 


Engineering, 
Shipbuilding, 
and Vehicles. 
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Textiles 


OS aaa 
Imperial ‘Tob. (£1).. 
Marks & Spencer (A 
‘Tate and Lyle (£1 
Lever (£1 


Food, Drink & f 1930 663,947 403,020 202 87, 473,483 Bradford Dyers (£1 
Tobacco 1935, 652,563 396,529 2 yt 505,621 British Celanese (10 
Coats (J. & P.) (£1 
Courtaulds (£1) .... 
Motors, etc. 

Austin (5,-) . ; 
Dunlop Rubber 
Leyland (£1) . eS 2 ( ? 
ain : “ 2 a = n Rolls Royce (/1 so >| 863 ‘ (a) 85 
¢ f +4 30 68, 705 36,965 18 , 167,812 Genera! industrials 

L a> 68, /22 36,175 2 32, 167,350 Cables & Wrs. 5!0°%,, Pref i 45 
Crompton Parkinson (5,- 43 ’ ; ( 8? 
Imperial Chem (£1) ...... 3 7 80 
Internal. Nickel ; s 5 ; $5 
. P. & O. Det. (£1 ‘ 
J 1930 91,868 48,843 174,076 United badieenan 6 a 5/-x 25 -x -70 
(1935) 89,814 47,015 42,694, 178,893 23 Plantations a bis 
. : — Sr Rubber Trust (£1) ........ | 4 ; 5 27 
Total Factory [1930 2,679,615 1,517,805 1,064,909 4,876,324 Anglo-Dutch (£1 : 4 =. 
trades 1935 2,772,893 1,534,668 1,151,030 5,018,152 Cons. Tea (£10 


12 
———° Se 4 ee ge | Oil 


f 1930 180,689 99,789 J 8,19] 492,957 


Slothing .........* = > ~ f 5 
Clothing . 1935 171,997 91,698 J »423 515,700 


eee OO De Ce ee eI 


UW) be ODD Gd oe 
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22 


Aaa! _ £1930 181,523 105,361 3 765 177,362 
} ~al ¢ , , > o 
Chemicals, etc.4 1935 191:792' 101.517 7-352 191,080 


s zs 


Paper, Printing f 1930 177,373 71,937 ,047 : 380,003 
and Stationery | 1935 181,066 69,007 92 7 400,736 


Vi & UIi@ a_i 
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Timber 


Clay and Build- f 1930 71,800 26,490 45, 224,516 
ing Materials.. | 1935 83,522 29,795 53,533 245,792 


Vina ~w UI 


Miscellaneous .. 


Vw 


Non-Factory trades : bietension (£8 axe : , 

Building & Con- f 1930 194,288, 100,223)... | 94,065, 453,807 ni on 37 : ais 

tracting ......... | 1935 187,561 101,078 Sa 86,483 434,374 Shell (£1) 128 ¢ ‘ ; 70+ 
Mining f 


Mines and f1930 187,344 32,140... 155,204 1,018,844 Ashanti Gold (4'-) 55 82 00 | 5: 
Quarri¢s 165,024 29,423 oi 136,201 840,635 Crown Mines (10 -) 16 79 00 6 
} ss Tt 99 7 ) a5 . 
Public Utility ) - Sub Nigel (10%) o-.t 3 3 $30 | 7-20 
Services and (1930 312,331 , 189,862 2. Union Corp. (12/6) f.p. ... ~ | 200 10’ 4-00 | 5-30 
Government 1935) 338 | 202,350) 783,43 2: West Wits. (£1) 516 ; 11833 | 7 |—107g! Nil | Nil 
Departments... ) i Wiluna Gold (£1) . ee 36.3 | 63 30 5:50 | Nil 


ee eee Rhok 1 extent | 105 21 
Total—Non- [£1930 693,963 439,131 2,266,177 Molen Fix (572) a Fe lence | tal ae a 


Factory trades \ 1935, 691,407) i 425,034 2,058,441 


~~ > 


: ae + Free of income tax. (a) Comparison affected by b share distribu: 
Total — All [1930 3,373,578 1,772,621 19,327. 1,504,040 7,142,501! stam, (hb) Brice behere the 280 per cons. caphel bene. oon Yield affect 


(1935 3,464,300 1,801,017 22,982 1,576,064 7,076,593 by the 200 per cent. capital bonus. (¢) Allowing for rate of exchange 
ba ! : ; (x) ex dividend. 





